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INFRODUCTION. 


The pliysiral powers of man are limited, and when 
viewed comparatively, sink into insignificance ; while in the 
same ratio, his moral faculties rise in our estimation, as 
embracing a wide sphere of action, and possessing a capabi- 
lity of almost boundless improvement. If the short duration 
of human life be contrasted with the great age of the uni- 
verse, and the limited extent of bodily strength with the 
imany objects to which there is a necessity of applying it, we 
must necessarily be disposed to entertain but a very humble 
iopiniori of our own nature : and nothing perhaps is so well 
[calculated to restore our self-complacency as the contempla- 
Ition af oiir more extensive moral powers, together with the 
'highly beneficial objects which the appropriate exercise of 
ithem may produce. 

[ On the other hand, sorrow and remorse can scarcely fail, 
[sooner or later, to be the portion of him who is conscious 
lof having neglected opportunities of rendering benefit to his 
fellow-creatures. From considerations like these it has been 
that I (although born a Brahmim, and instructed in my 
youth in all the principles of that sect), being thoroughly 
convinced of the lamentable errors of my countrymen, have 
been stimulated to employ every means in my power to im- 
prove their minds, and lead them to the Knowledge of a 
purer system of morality. Living constantly amongst 
(Hindoos of different sects and professions, I have had ample 
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opportunity of observing the superstitious puerilities into 
which they have been thrown by tneir self-interested guides, 
who, in defiance of the law as well as of common sense, 
have succeeded but too well in conducting them to the 
temple of idolatry ; and while they hid from their view the 
true substance of morality, have infused into their simple 
hearts a weak attachment for its mere shadow. 

For the chief part of the theory and practice of Hindooisrp, 

1 am sorry to say, is made to consist in the adoption of a 
peculiar mode of diet ; the least aberration from which (even 
though the conduct of the offender may in other respects be 
pure and blameless) is not only visited with the severest 
censure, but actually punished by exclusion from the society 
of his family and friends. In a word, he is doomed to un- 
dergo what is commonly called loss of cast. 

On the contrary, the rigid observance of this grand article 
of Hindoo faith is considered in so high a light as to com- 
pensate for every moral defect. Even the most atrocious 
crimes weigh little or nothing in the balance against the 
supposed guilt of its violation. 

Murder, theft, or perjury, though brought home to the 
party by a judicial sentence, so far from inducing loss of 
cast, is visited in their society with no peculiar mark of infa- 
my or disgrace. 

A trifling present to the Brahmun, commonly calledprayas- 
chitta, with the performance of a few idle ceremonies, are held 
as a Sitffcient atonement for all those crimes ; and the delin- 
quent k at once freed from ail temporal inconvenience, as 
well as all dread of future retribution, 

My reflections upon these solemn truths have been most 
painful for many years. 1 have never ceased to contemplate 
with the strongest feelings of regret, the obstinate adherence 
of my countrymen to their fatal system of idolatry, inducing 
for the sake of propitiating their supposed Deities, the 
violation of every humane and Social* feeling. And this 
in various instances; but more especially in the dreadful 
acts of self-destruction and the immolation of the nearest 
relations, under the delusion of conforming to sacred 
religious rites. I have never ceased, I repeat, to contemplate 
thsse practices with the strongest feelings of regret, and 
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to view in them the moral debasement of a race who' I 
cannot help thinking, are capable of better things ; whose 
susceptibility, patience, and mildness of character, render 
them worthy of a better destiny. Under these impressions, 
therefore, I have been impelled to lay before them genuine 
translations of parts of their scripture, which inculcates not 
only the enlightened worship of one God, but the purest 
principles of morality, accompanied with such- notices as I 
deemed requisite to oppose the arguments employed by the 
Brahinuns in defence of their beloved system. Most ear- 
nestly do I pray that the whole may, sooner or later, prove 
efficiently in producing on the minds of Hindoos in general, 
a conviction of the rationality of believing in and adoring 
the Supreme Being only ; together with a complete percep- 
tion and practice of that gand and comprehensive moral 
principle — Do unto others as ye would be done by. 
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c?rt5?rt^r i 

C^TC?F57tBr^ft«1 :ii 

Consider the soul as a rider, the body as a car, the intellect 
its driver, the mind as its rein : the external senses are 
called the horses, restrained by the mind ; external objects 
are the roads : so wise men believe the soul united with the 
body, the senses and the mind, [to be the partaker of the 
consequences of good or evil acts. 

'5r5T^t i 


If that intellect, which is represented as the driver, be 
indiscreet, and the rein of the mind loose, all the senses 
under the authority of the intellectual power become un- 
manageable ; like wicked horses under the control of an unfit 
driver. 


i 

: n 

If the intellect be discreet and the rein of the mind firm, 
all the senses prove steady and manageable ; like good 
horses under an excellent driver. 

He, who has not a prudent intellect and steady mind, and 
who consequently lives always impure, cannot arrive at the 
divine glory, but descends to the world, 
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^RKtTOIt^ 3ltW5 II • 

He who has a prudent intellect and steady mind, and 
consequently lives always pure, attains that glory from 
whence he never will descend. 

: stg ; i 

Man who has intellect as his prudent driver, and a steady 
mind as his rein, passing over the paths of mortality, arrives 
at the high glory of the omnipresent God. 

God exists obscurely throughout the universe, consequently 
is not perceived , but he is known through the acute intellect 
constantly directed towards him by wise men of penetrating 
understandings. 

^^?rTftc^vr5 1 > 

Rise up and awake from the sleep of ignorance ; and 
having approached able teachers, acquire knowledge of God, 
the origin of the soul : for the way to the knowledge of God 
is considered by wise men difficult as the passage over the 
sharp edge of a razor, 

God is eternal amidst the perishable universe ; and is the 
source of sensation among all animate existences ; and he 
alone assigns to so many objects their respective purposes : 
to those wise men who know him the rider of the intellec- 
tual power, everlasting beatitude is allotted ; but not to those 
who are void of that knowledge. 

€?rf% II 

God being eternal existence, the universe, whatsoever it 
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is, exists and proceeds from him. He is the great dread of 
aU heavenly bodies, as if he were prepared to strike them 
with thunderbolts ; so that none of them can deviate from 
their respective courses established by him. Those who 
know him as the eternal power acquire absorption. 

Through his fear fire supplies us with heat ; and the sun, 
through his fear, shines regularly ; and also Indru, and air, 
and fifthly, death, are through his fear constantly in motion. 

On ^ 

Superior to nature is God, who is omnipresent and without 
material effects : by acquisition of whose knowledge man 
becomes extricated from ignorance and distress, and is ab- 
sorbed into Him after death. 

^ f%^f% ^ I 

5r57TTf''^»!:’Snr><nrf%f Jnistc^ wf% ii 

His s Stance does not come within the reach of vision ; 
no one can apprehend him through the senses : By constant 
direction of the intellect, free from doubts, he perspicuously 
appears ; and those who know him in the prescribed manner, 
enjoy eternal life. 

^ '‘TT i 

ii 

All the material extension in this world, whatsoever it 
may be, should be considered as clothed with the existence 
of the Supreme regulating spirit : by thus abstracting thy 
mind from worldly thoughts, preserve thyself from self-suffi- 
ciency, and entertain not a covetous regard for property 
belonging to any individual. 

^ II 

He, the Supreme Being, seems to move every where, 
although he in reality has no motion ; he seems to be distant 



from those who have no wish to attain a knowledge respect- 
ing him, and he seems to be near to those who feel a wish 
to kno(w him : but, in fact, He pervades the internal and 
external parts of this whole universe. 

II 

He, who perceives the whole universe in the Supreme 
Being (that is, he who perceives that the material existence 
is merely dependent upon the existence of the Supreme 
Spirit) ; and who also perceives the Supreme Being in the 
whole universe (that is, he who perceives that the Supreme 
Spirit extends over all material extension); does not feel 
contempt towards any creature whatsoever. 




He overspreads all creatures : is merely spirit, without 
the form either of any minute bc4y, or of an extended one, 
which is liable to impression organization : He is pure, 
perfect, omniscient, the ruler of ihe intellect, (^^f^present, 
and the self-existence : He has from eternity bee. assigning 
to all creatures their respective purposes. 




He, who is the sense of the sense of hearing ; the intellect 
of the intellect ; the essential cause of language ; the breath 
of breath ; the sense of the sense of vision this is the 
being concerning whom you would enquire. Learned men 
having relinquished the notion of self-independence, and 
self-consideration from knowing the Supreme understanding 
to be the sole source, of sense, enjoy everlasting beatitude 
-after their departure from this world. 

Hence no vision can approach him, no language can des- 
I'riKo him. no intellectual power can compass or determine 
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him. We know nothing of how the Supreme Being should 
be explained : he is beyond all that is within . the reach of 
comprehension, and also beyond nature, which is above con- 
ception. Our ancient spiritual parents have thus explained 
him to us. 

He alone who has never been described W language, and 
who directs language to its meaning, is the Supreme Being, 
and not any specified thing which men worship *. know 
THOU this. 

He alone whom understanding cannot comprehend, and 
who, as said by learned men, knows the real nature of under- 
standing, is the Supreme Being, and not any specified thing 
which men worship : know thou this. 

He alone whom no one can conceive by vision, and by 
whose superintendence every one perceives the objects of 
vision, is the Supreme Being, and not any specified thing 
which men worship : know thou this. 

^ctf ?r ii 

He alone whom no one can hear through the sense of 
hearing, and who knows the real nature of the sense of hear- 
ing is the Supreme Being, and not any specified thing which 
men worship : know thou this. 

^ SltcjS 1 

3pa5 ii 

He alone whom no one can perceive through the sense 
of smelling, and who applies the sense of smelling to its objects, 
is the Supreme Being, and not any specified thing which men 
worship: know thou this. 
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He who believes that he cannot comprehend God, does 
know him ; and he who believes that he can comprehend 
God does not know him : as men of perfect understanding 
acknowledge him to be beyond comprehension ; and men 
of imperfect understanding suppose him to be within the 
reach of their simplest perception. 


r i3wS7ilFri rTri T^iTiTii I ' rZ!Pi l; I .1 ■ r. n ^ : fidl 


( 


Whatever person has, according to the above stated 
doctrine, known God, is really happy, and whoever has not 
known him is subjected to great misery. Learned men, 
having reflected on the Spirit of God extending over all 
moveable as well as immoveable creatures, after their de- 







^^1 II 


’ft?rT: ii 


Those who have a thorough knowledge of the Vaidas, say 
that it should be understood that there are two sorts of know- 
ledge ; one superior, and the other inferior ; There are the 
Rig-Vaida, Yujoor-Vaida, Samu-Vaida, and Uthurvu-Vaida; 
and also their subordinate parts, consisting of Shiksha, or a 
treatise on pronunciation ; Kulpu, or the science that teaches 
the details of rites according to the different branches of 
the Vaidas; Vy^kurunu, or grammar, Nirookti, or explanation 
of tbe peculiar terms of the Vaidas ; Ch,hundu8, or prosody ; 
and Jyoatish, or astronomy ; which all belong to the inferior 
kmd of knowledge. Now the superior kind is conveyed by 
the Oopunishuds and is that through which absomtion into 
the eternal Supreme Being may be obtained. That Sup- 
reme Being who is the subject of the superior learning, is 
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beyond the apprehension of the senses, and out of the reach 
of the corporeal organs of action, and is without origin, colour, 
or magnitude ; and has neither eye nor ear, nor has he hand 
or foot. He is everlasting, all-pervading, omnipresent, abso- 
lutely incorporeal, unchangeable, and it is he whom wise 
men consider as the origin of the universe. 

Trc«tt«fsrrf%t ^ 5 ‘ 

In the same way as the cobweb is created and absorbed 
by the spider independently of exterior origin, as vegetables 
proceed from the earth, and hair and nails from animate 
creatures, so the Universe is produced by the eternal Sup- 
reme Being. 

Engaged in various manners ofrites and sacrifices, the ig- 
norant are sure of obtaining their objects : but as the obser- 
vers of such rites, from their excessive desire of fruition, . 
remain destitute of a knowledge of God, they afflicted with 
sorrows, descend to this world after the time of their 
celestial gratification is expired. Those complete fools 
believe, that the rites prescribed by the Vaidas in performing 
sacrifices, and those laid down by the Smrities at the digging 
of wells and other pious liberal actions, are the most beneficial, 
and have no idea that a knowledge of, and faith in God, are 
the only true sources of bliss. 

TOTS®. I 

cmj ^ ii 

He, the subject of the superior knowledge, alone is true. As 
from a blazing fire thousands of sparks of the same nature 
proceed, so from the eternal Supreme Being (O beloved 
pupil) various souls come forth, and again they return into 
him. — He is immortal, and without form or figure, omnipre- 
sent, pervading external and internal objects, unborn, with- 
out breath or individual mind, pure and superior to eminently 
exalted nature. 
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vDi®. frt«iftft^^ari)'ssit^(<if ^TTfTO?:eij\^^\f<r^- 
^mRT5fH\?f§jT5Tt\ II 

God, as being resplendent and most proximate to all 
creatures, is styled the operator intheheait; he is great 
and all-sustaining ; for on him rest all existences, such as 
those that move, those that breathe, those that twinkle, and 
those that do not. Such is God- You all contemplate him 
as the support of all objects, visible and invisible, the chief 
end of human pursuit. He surpasses all human understand- 
ing, and is the most pre-eminent. 

He, who irradiates the Sun and other bodies, who is smaller 
than an atom, larger than the world, and in whom is the abode 
ofall the divisions of the universe, and of all their inhabitants, 
is the eternal God ; the origin of breath, speech, and intellect, 
as well as of all the senses. He, the origin of all the senses, 
the true and unchangeable Supreme Being, should be medita- 
ted upon ; and do thou (0 beloved pupil) apply constantly 
thy mind to him. 

In God, heaven, earth, and space reside, and also intellect, 
with breath and all the senses. Do you strive to know solely 
the ONE Supreme Being, and forsake all other discourse ; 
because this (a true knowledge respecting God) is the only 
way to eternal beatitude. 


ft?«r5rc? \ 



The Supreme Being, free from stain, devoid of figure or 
form, and entirely pure, the light of all lights, resides in the 
heart, his resplendently excellent seat *. those discriminating 
men, who know him as the origin of intellect and of self 
consciousness, are possessed of the real notion of God. 
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God alone is immortal : he extends before, behind, to 
the right, to the left, beneath and above. He is the iSup- 
reme, and all in all. 

He who practises veracity prospers, and not he who 
speaks untruths ; the way to eternal beatitude is open to 
him who without orniesion speaketh truth. This is that way 
through which the saints, extricated irorn all desires, proceed 
to the supreme existence, the consequence of the observance 
of truth. 

T5 f5^f^^eyTTIT^ II 

He IS great and incomprehensible by the senses, and 
consequently his nature is beyond human conception. He, 
though more subtle than vacuum itself, shines in various ways 
— From those who do not know him, is at a greater distance 
than the limits of space, and to those who acquire a know- 
ledge of him, he is most proximate ; and while residing in 
animate creatures he is perceived obscurely by those who 
apply their thoughts to him. 

^ ^rrlM ?n^T ?ri i 

He is not perceptible by vision, nor is he describable by 
means of speech : neither can he be the object of any of the 
other organs of sense ; nor can he be conceived by the help 
of austerities or religious rites : but a person whose mind is 
purified by the light of true knowledge, through incessant 
contemplation, perceives him the most pure God. 

I Such is the invisible Supreme Being : he should be 
pbserved in the heart, wherein breath, consisting of five spe- 
pcies, rests. The mind being perfectly freed from impurity, 



God who spreads over the mind and all the senses, imparts a 
knowledge of himself to the heart. 

/ . 1 c^vnrt ^ > 

fps ii 

A knowledge of God, the prime object, is not acquirable 
from study of the Vaidas, nor through retentive memory, nor 
yet by continual hearing of spiritual instruction *. but he 
who seeks to obtain a knowledge of God is gifted with it, 
God rendering himself conspicuous to him. 

All the votaries who repose on God alone their firm 
belief, originating from a knowledge of the Vaidanta, and 
who, by forsaking religious rites, obtain purification of mind, 
being continually occupied in divine reflections during life, 
are at the time of death entirely freed from ignorance and 
absorbed into God. 

mi fkl^ II 

As all rivers flowing into the ocean disappear and lose 
their respective appellations and forms, so the person who 
has acquired a knowledge of and faith in God, freeing him- 
self from the subjugation of figure and appellation, is absorb- 
ed into the supreme immaterial and omnipresent existence. 
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** In like manner, among all texts the Gayutree is decla- 
“ red to be the most excellent : the worshipper shall repeat 
“ it when inwardly pure, reflecting on the meaning of it. If 
“ the Gayutree be repeated with Gin and the Vyahriti (viz. 
“ Bhooh', Bhoovuh, Swuh), it excels all other theistical 
“ knowledge, in producing immediate bliss. Whosoever ^ 
“ repeats it in the morning or evening or during the night, 
while meditating on the Supreme Being, being freed from 
“ all past sins, shall not be inclined to act unrighteously. 
“ The worshipper shall first pronounce Om, then the three 
“ Vyahritis, and afterwards the Gayutree of three lines and. 
“ shall finish it with the teim Om. We meditate on him 
“ from whom proceed the continuance, perishing, and pro- 
duction of all things ; who spreads over the three mansions ; 
“ that eternal Spirit, who inwardly rules the sun and all 
living creatures , most desirable and all pervading ; and 
“ who, residing in intellect, directs the operations of the 
“ intellectual power of all of us. The worshipper, by repeating 
“ every day these three texts expressing the above meaning, 
“ attains all desirable objects, without any other religious 
“ observance or austerity, ‘ One only without a second* 
“ IS the doctrine maintained by all the Oopunishuds : 
“ that imperishable and incomprehensible Being is 
“ understood by these three texts. Whoever repeats them 
“ once, or ten, or a hundred times, either alone or with 
“ many others, attains bliss in a proportionate degree. After 


* I. e. whosoever repeats it reflecting on its meaning, and 
sincerely repents for his sins, shall be freed from them. 



“ he hfls completed the repetition, he shall aj^ain meditate 
“ on Him who is one only without a second, and allpervading: 
“ thereby all religious observances, though not performed, 
« shall have been virtually performed. Any one, whether 
“ a householder or not, whether a Brahmun or not, all have 
“ equal right to the use of these texts as found in the Tuntru.” 

, Muhanirvana Turtru. 

'8 

in the^iirst instance, signifies that Supreme Being who 
is the sole cause of the continuance, perishing, and produc- 
tion of all worlds. 

ItWS OT 
^ II 

II 

“ He from whom these creatures are produced, by whom 
those that are produced exist, and to whom after death 
“ they return, is the Supreme Being, whom thou dost seek 
“ to Know.” 

The doubt whether or not that cause signified by 
“ Om” exists separately from these effects, having arisen, the 
second text 

is next read, explaining that God, the sole cause, eternally 
exists pervading the universe. 

“ Glorious, invisible, perfect, unbegotten, pervading all 
“internally and externally is He the Supreme spirit.” 

It being still doubted whether or not living creatures 
large and small in the world act independently of that sole 
cause, the • Gayutree, as the third in order, is read 

We meditate on that indescribable spirit inwardly ruling 
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the splendid Sun, the express object of worship. He does 
not only inwardly rule the sun, but, he, the spirit, residing 
in and inwardly ruling all of us directs mental operations 
towards their objects. 

II 

“ He who inwardly rules the sun is the same immortal 
“ spirit who inwardly rules thee.** 

“ God resides in the heart of all creatures.** 

The object signified by the three texts being one, their 
repetition collectively is enjoined. The following is their 
meaning in brief. 

“We meditate on the cause of all, pervading all, and in- 
“ ternally ruling all from the sun down to us ancf others.** 
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« GOD IS ONE ONLY WITHOUT AN EQUAL/* 


« A wise Teacher will properly instruct his obedient 
Pupil freed from servile subjection to the external senses and 
possessed of tranquillity of mind, in the superior knpwledge 
through which he may elevate his mind to the eternal Sup- 
reme. 

(Moonduka.) 

s 

II 

“ Thus must every one belonging to the highest cja^s of 
the twiceborn, though he neglect the ceremonial rites en- 
joined in the Shastru, endeavour to attain a knowledge of 
[God, to control the senses, and to repeat the Vaidaa/* 
(Munoo Ch. XII, V. 92.) 

I In the address of last week we spoke at some length of 
the direct worship of God who can only be apprehended by 
Ihe mind as the author of the universe, and showed the 
luperior excellence of this spiritual worship on the <±ree 
krounds of revelation, reason, and experience ; and we now 
^oceed to explain how this kind ,of adoration is to be offered. 
I'he illustrious Munoo in the Fourth Chapter of his Insti- 
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tutes, treating of economics and private morals, remarks that 
there are three classes of spiritual worshippers of God, and 
describes the last of these classes in the 24th verse as follows, 
according to the commentary of the learned KooUook Bhuttu : 

“ Some Brahmuns incessantly perform those ceremonies 
that are prescribed to householders, but they do so only 
mentally, seeing with Ae eye of divine learning (the Oopu- 
nishuds) that the Supreme Spirit is the origin of all things.” 
(Munoo Ch. IV, v. 24). The learned KooUook Bhuttu 
concludes this subject with the following observation : 

“ The three verses inculcate those duties for such house- 
holders as worship God spiritually and have left off the 
observance of religious ceremonies.’ 

From these authorities it is evident that spiritual worship 
by a householder consists in the contemplation of God as 
the support of the universe. 

We learn from the verse of Munoo quoted in the beginning 
of this address that assiduous exertions to restrain the pas- 
sions and feelings and to study the Vaida such as the 
Oopunishuds, &c, form the indispensable duties of worship- 
pers ; that is, that it should be the constant endeavour of a 
worshipper of the Supreme Spirit to control his bodily organs, 
his external senses, and the mind itself, that they may not 
occasion any injury to himself or to his fellow creatures ; 
but on the contrary conduce to the benefit both of himself 
and others. 

God has given only to man the power of subduing the 
passions— a power of which the lower animals are not pos- 
sessed, and consequently when their passions are excited, they 
frequently overwhelm themselves with misery and inflict in- 
juries on other creatures. A man therefore who, though 
blessed with the power of restraining his senses, does not : 
labour to bring them under proper control, degrades himself j 
in this life to an equality with the beasts and is exposed to ] 
misery in the life to come. He subjects himself to legal | 
fn ♦he censure of his neighbours, to bodily | 
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diseases, and to remorse of conscience. He renders himself 
incapable of meditating on the Supreme Spirit and becomes 
an enemy to human society. 

The different senses and corporal organs have the same 
relation to each other as the different branches of a tree in 
the exhibition of fire-works. The fire put to one branch is 
immediately communicated to all the others and consumes 
the whole ; and in the same manner the evil propensity 
which takes its rise in one faculty of the mind or body, per^ 
vades the others and in the end entirely ruins the man. 
Thus for example, a man hears of a certain beautiful object. 
Being thus attracted to it, he in the next place is anxious to 
see it, and after seeing it he perhaps desires to touch what 
has so far engaged his attention. Then come the members 
of the body, the hand, the foot, &c. to the assistance of his 
senses, and thus the individual is ruined by the combined 
operation against him of his various faculties. So also by 
contiguity to any person or thing the desire arises to obtain 
the object — when the individual is disappointed, he is filled 
with wrath — when under the influence oi this passion, he acts 
without consideration of consequences — and in this way being 
exposed to the commission of murder, suicide, ancf every 
other crime he endangers his happiness both in a pre- 
sent and future world. 

evil I 

II 

!•< ^r3rf% i i 

II 

lT5rTi>'^5 1 

^ ^ Ii 

“ Consider the soul as a rider, the body as a car, the 

^ 6 2 — 
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« intellect its driver, the mind as its rein. The external 
** senses are described as the horses, restrained by the mind ; 
« external objects are the roads. So wise men believe the 
« soul united with the body, the senses, and the mind tp be 
« the partaker of the consequences of good or evil acts ” 

It the intellect, which is represented as the driver, be 
^Mndiscreet and the rein of the mind loose, all the senses 
« under the authority of the intellectual power become un- 
« manageable, like restive horses under the control of an un- 
“ skilful driver.” 

“ If the intellect be discreet and the rein of the mind, 
« tight, all the senses prove steady and manageable ; like 
<< good horses under an excellent driver.” 

He who has not a prudent intellect and steady mind and 
« who consequently leads an immoral life cannot attain the 
“ divine glory, but sinks again to the miseries of the world.” 

“ He who has a prudent intellect and steady mind, and 
** consequently leads a moral life, attains that glory from 
^ which he never will descend.” 

(Kuthu Oopunishud.) 

iqsii 

“ In restraining the organs of the senses which run wild 
among ravishing sensualities, a wise man will apply diligent 
“ care, like a charioteer in managing restive horses.” (Mu- 
“ 1100 Ch. 11, v. 88.) 

In other systems of religion, as well as in the spiritual system 
of the Vaidas,the duty of restraining the passions has been 
enjoined ; but in them the prescriptions for worship, and the 
forms for sacrifices and (or other external ceremonies are 
made of principal consideration ; while the subjugation pfthe 
passions holds a secondary place. In the spiritual system 
of the Vaidas, however, we may omit all the external forms, 
but the restraint of the passions is indispensable as being the 
only constituent of true worship. 

According to the verse of Munoo quoted above, the second 
duty of a spiritual worshipper of God is to be diligent in the 
stuay of -the Vaidas such as the Prunuvu, the Oopunishud, 
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StCy and this duty also is essential, because man by habit is 
not capable of acquiring any idea without the assistance of 
sound. He should therefore think of the Deity with the aid 
of the Prunuvu or the word “ Om” which signifies the Sup- 
reme Being and also of the aphorism which teaches that 
« there is one only without an equal** and such other verses 
of the Vaidas as treat of God. 


« All rites ordained in the Vaidas, such as oblations to fire 
and solemn oflferings, pass away ; but the letter ‘‘ Om** is 
considered that which passes not away ; since it is a symbol 
of the Most High, the Lord of created beings.’* (Munoo 
Ch. 11. V. 84.) 

By reflecting on such verses of the Vaidas as these— 

« Through his fear fire supplies us with heat ; and the sun 
through his fear shines regularly, ^c.” 

II 

“ By whom breath and vegetables are created, &c.*' 

— man is led to acknowledge his obligations to the Creator, 
recollecting that the benefits he every moment derives from 
fire, the air, the sun from rice, barley, drugs, fruits, roots 
and other things have all their origin in God alone. The 
purport of such verses as the following should also be 
reflected on viz. 

ii 

“ He who practises veracity prospers, and not he who 
speaks untruths,” 

Since by veracity alone, not by falsehood, the happiness of a 
present and a future world is attainable and therefore truth 
should be made the invariable rule of conduct. 

If a person who endeavours to restrain his passions should 
at any time lapse into sin, the expiation required is sincere 
repentance and an earnest endeavour to avoid similar 
transgressions. 
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“ If he commit sb) and actually repent, that sin shall be 
removed from him. Provided he say, ‘ I will sin thus no 
more,’ he may be pardoned by an actual abstinence from 
guilt.” (Munoo Ch. XI. v. 281.) 

I now, in conformity with our principles, pronounce a be- 
nediction on those present in this assembly who are willing 
to receive it, by reciting the following ancient stanza. 

' i[S»n : i 

« May he^^who has made the swan so beautifully white, 
and the parrot of a golden hue, and has painted the peacock 
with variegated colours, preserve every one of you.” 


GOD IS ONE ONLY WITHOUT AN EQUAL. 
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“GOD IS ONE ONLY WITHOUT AN EQUAL,” 




II 

(asc^^ff^Trii 

“ Truth is the abode of divine knowledge.” 
(Kainopunishud.) 

C5i\jit«.»r5JSl%fTa7C5 II 


The declaration of truth is more excellent than austere 
silence.” 

(Munoo.) 

In the second discourse we merely observed that it was 
essentially necessary for a spiritual worshipper to speak the 
truth ; we shall now enter more particularly into the subject. 
We have seen it asserted in the text of the Vaidas above 
Quoted that he only is the possessor of spiritual knowledge 
vho speaks the truth, and we likewise find it declared by 
the Institutes of Munoo that the speaking of truth is valued 
bove the highly meritorious act of observing deep medita- 
ive silence. On the mode of speaking the truth Munoo 
ays down the following particular injunctions : 


“ Let him say what is true, but^ let him say what is 

’T' PAr M A -*t'" 
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pleasing ; let him speak no disagreeable truth, nor let him 
speak agreeable falsehood : this is a primeval rule.** (Ch t 
IV. V. 138.) 

The first injunction is that the truth is to be spoken — 
that is, one should speak of a thing as he has seen and heard 
it and not otherwise. The second injunction is that what a 
man speaks should be agreeable, that is, it ought to be agree- 
able to the person spoken to. Here two questions arise ; 
namely, first, whether or not an unpleasant truth is to be 
told. This question is set at rest by the third injunction, 
namely, that except in giving evidence and under such like 
circumstances, the truth, if unpleasant, should not be told ; 
as for example, to tell a lame person that he is so is the 
truth, but it is disagreeable to him and therefore he should 
not be so told ; for, you incur no sin by not calling him lame, 
nor is there any thing wrong in it, but on the other hand 
by calling him so you hurt his feelings The second question 
is that as Munoo enjoins us to speak what is agreeable, is or 
is not a lie, if agreeable, to be spoken 1 For this reason the 
fourth injunction is laid down, namely, that an agreeable 
falsehood should not be told , as for instance, to tell an 
illiterate man that he is learned is certainly pleasing to him, 
but as it is in fact a lie, it should not be spoken i for the 
speaker incurs sin by uttering a falsehood, which moreover 
being productive of conceit in the person to whom it is spoken, 
makes him a constant object of ridicule. The purport of 
the whole of the above passage therefore is, that when it is 
necessary to speak any thing, the truth only should be spoken, 
and never an untruth. In the commentary on the Kaino- 
punishud the venerable author quotes the following passage 
of a Smriti in which the excellence of truth is thus illustrated 
by a familiar example in common life : 

By performing one hundred Ushwumedhs (the Sacrifice 
of the highest order) one attains the dignity of an Indru (the 
soverign of the upper region); and a thousand of these 
Ushwumedhs being placed on one side of a balance to be 
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weighed against one single truth put on the other, the single 
truth was found to preponderate. 

The venerable Munoo in speaking of the distinguishing 
character of the SutyuYoog (the first or golden age) observes 
as follows : 

s II 

w 

“ In the Kritu age the genius of truth and virtue stood 
firm and complete.*’ , 

(Ch. I. V. 81.) 

This passage was thoughtliabletothe followingobjections, 
that as truth was included in allrighteoiisness, what necessity 
was there, after mentioning all righteousness generally, to 
speak of truth in particular. The point is thus decided by 
the venerable Koolloock Bhuttu : 

“ Truth is above all other righteousness and has therefore 
been particularly mentioned.” 

In the Kritu Yoog the practice of truth (or Sutyu) 
prevailed in its full extent, and therefore that Yoog has been 
distinguished by the name of Sutyu Yoog. 

Reason also teaches us to consider truth superior to all 
other righteousness. The practice of this virtue alone puts 
an end to almost all sinful acts, for robbery, theft, adultery, 
the return of evil for good, the withholding of deposits and 
all such sinful acts can seldom be perpetrated without taking 
shelter under falsehoods. It is an evident fact that when 
a thief sets out with the intention of committing a theft, 
should he be questioned by a person as to the place he is 
going to, he will mention some place different from the one 
where he intends to go ; and if he should carry any weapons 
with him, he will describe them differently from what they 
are, or should he effect his entrance beforehand into the 
house intended to be robbed, he will describe his caste, his 
residence, and his motives all contrary to the truth. In the 
same manner adultery and all other immoral acts seek shelter 
under falsehoods. The practice of truth would likewise put 
an end to almost all litigation between individuals ; for, 
if the debtor and creditor, the person who places a thing 
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m deposit and the person who keejps it, the brother who is to 
gi^e and the brother who is to receive a share (in the ances- 
trali property) and such others dealt honestly, there would 
be little dccasion for disputes. 

In treating of witnesses Munoo has said. 

in in n 

115:11 

“ If thou beest not at variance, by speaking falsely, with 
Yumu, the subduer of all; or with Vaivuswutu, the punisher ; 
OP with that great divinity, who dwells in thy breast, go not 
on a pilgrimage to the Gunga, nor to the plains of Kooroo, 
for thou hast no need of expiation.” ^ ^2^ 

(Ch. VIIL V, 92.) 

When an attempt is made in the Vaidas to describe the 
nature of the Supreme Being the first epithet made use of is 
“ True” and of the three names by which the Supreme Being 
is described in the Bhuguvudgeeta the last is “ True.” 

Hence the duty of speaking the truth constitutes a worship 
ofiered to God directly, and as falsehood is opposed to his 
nature, the utterance of it is an act of disobedience to Him. 
It therefore becomes necessary for a spiritual worshipper of 
the Supreme Being to speak the truth by all means and with 
all his heart. 

I now, in conformity with our principles, pronounce a 
benediction on those present in this assembly who are will- 
ing to receive it, by reciting the following ancient stanza 
May he through fear of whom the air passes in circula- 
tion, through fear of whom the sun gives us heat, and who 
directs all our understandings, preserve every one of you. 


GOD IS ONE ONLY WITHOUT AN EQUAL.’ 
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CijLCUTTAj 

niNno ns thb TomsoDtraiT sdbha 
^ . TUTTHBODHIIfBT VftBgS. 



The most learned Vyasa shows, in his work of the Vaidanta, 
that all the texts of the Vaidas, with one consent, prove but 
the Divinity of that Being, who is out of the reach of 
comprehension and beyond all description. For the use of 
the public, I have made a concise translation of that cele- 
brated work into Bengalee, and the present is an endeavour 
to translate the principal Chapters of the Vaidas, in conformity 
to the Comments of the great Shanker-Acharya. The trans- 
lation of the Ishopanishad belonging tothe Yajur, the second 
division of the Vaidas, being already completed, I have put 
it into the press ; and the others will successively be print- 
ed, as soon as their translation is completed. It is evident, 
from those authorities, that the sole regulator of the Universe 
is but one, who is omnipresent, far surpassing our powera of 
comprehension ; above external sense ; and whose worship 
is the chief duty of mankind and the sole cause of eternal 
beatitude ; and that all that bear figure and appellation are 
inventions. Should it be asked, whether the assertions 
found in the Puranas and Tantras, ^c. respecting the wor-' 
ship of the several gods and goddesses, are false, or whe- 
ther Puranas and Tantras are not included in the Shastra, 
the answer is this : — The Purana and Tantra, &c. are of 
course to be considered as Shastra, for they repeatedly 
declare God to be one and above the apprehension of 
external and internal senses ; they indeed expressly declare 
the divinity of many gods and goddesses, and the modes of 
their worship ; but they reconcile those contradictory asser- 
tions by affirming frequently, that the directions to worship 
any figured beings are only applicable to those, who are 
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incapable of elevating their minds to the idea of an invisible 
Supreme Being, in order that such persons, by fixing their 
attention on those invented figures, may be able to restrain 
themselves from vicious temptations, and that those that are 
competent for the worship of the invisible God, should dis- 
regard the worship of Idols. I repeat a few of these decla- 
rations as follows. The authority ofYamadagni is thus 
quoted by the great Eaghunandana : 

wf^fesii 

« For the benefit of those who are inclined to worship, 
** figures are invented to serve as representations of God, 
“ who is merely understanding, and has no second, no parts 
“ nor figure ; consequently, to these representatives, either 
male or female forms and other circumstances are 
“ fictitiously assigned.” 

In the second Chapter of the first part of the Vishnu 
Purana it is said ; 

tt: ii ” 

II 

“ God is without figure, epithet, definition or description. 
“ He is without defect, not liable to annihilation, change, 
“ pain or birth ; we can only say, that he who is the eternal 
oeing, is God.” 

II 

The vulgar look for their gods in water ; men of more 
extended knowledge in celestial bodies ; the ignorant in 
« wood, bricks, and stones •, but learned men in the univ^r- 
“ sal soul.” 



In the 84th Chapter of the tenth division of the Sri- 
Bhagavata, Chrishna says to Vyas ond others : 

II 

“ It is impossible for those who consider pilgrimage as 
“ devotion, and believe that the divine nature exists in the 
“ image, to look up to, communicate with, to petition and 
** to revere true believers in God/* 

“ TOt^5r^2 (rstrtiiJiit: i 

c?ft'4r<r:ii ” 

“ He who views as the soul this body formed of phlegm, wind 
“and bile, or regards only wife, children, and relations as 
“ himself (that is, he who neglects to contemplate the nature 
“ of the soul), he who attributes a divine nature to earthen 
“ images, and believes in the holiness of water, yet pays not 
“ such respect to those who are endowed with a knowledge 
“ of God, IS as an ass amongst cows.” 

In the 9th Chapter of the Cularnava it is written : 

II 

“ A knowledge of the Supreme Being, who is beyond the 
power of expression and unchangeable, being acquired, all 
gods and goddesses, and their texts which represent them, 
shall become slaves.” 
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After a knowledge of the Supreme Being has been 
*4 attained, there is no need to attend to ceremonies prescribed 
“ by Shastras^no want of a fan should be felt, when a soft 
“ southern wind is fjund to refresh.” 

The Mahanirvana says, 

II ” 
li 

“ Thus corresponding to the natures of different powers 
“ or qualities, numerous figures have been invented for the 
“ benefit of those who are not possessed of sufficient under- 
4* standing.” 

From the foregoing quotations it is evident, that though 
the Vaidas, Puranas, and Tantras, frequently assert the exis- 
tence of the plurality of gods and godaesses, and prescribe 
the modes of their worship for men of insufficient understand- 
ing, yet they have also declared in a hundred other places, 
that these passages are to be taken merely in a figurative 
sense. 

It cannot be alleged in support of Idolatry, that “although 
‘4 a knowledge of God is certainly above all things, still as it 
44 is impossible to acquire that knowledge, men should of 
44 course worship figured Gods for, had it been impossible 
to attain a knowledge of the Supreme Being, the Vaidas and 
Purans, as well as Tantras, would not have instructed 
mankind to aim at such attainment ; as it is not to be supposed 
that directions to acquire what is obviously unattainable 
could be given by the Shastras, or even by a man ofcommon 
sense. Should the Idolater say, 4‘ that the acquisition of 
4* a knowledge of God, although it is not impossible, is most 
4* difficult of comprehension,” I will. agree with him in that 
point ; but infer from it, that we ought, therefore, the more to 
exert ourselves to acquire that knowledge ; but I highly 
lament to observe, that so far from endeavouring to make 
such an acquisition, the very proposal frequently excites his 
anger and displeasure. 

Neither can it be alleged that the Vaidas, Puranas, &c. teach 
both the adoration of the Supreme Being and that of celestial 
gods and goddesses, but that the former is intended for Yatis, 



or those that are bound by their profession to forsake ail 
worldly considerations, and the latter for Laymen ; for, it is 
evident from the 48th TextoftheSd Chapter of the Vaidanta, 
that a householder also is required to perform the worship of 
the Supreme Being. 

Maim, also, the chief of Hindoo lawgivers, after having 
prescribed all the varieties of rites and ceremonies, in Chapter 
12tii, Text 92, says, 

IT?: II 

“ Thus must the chief of the twice-born, though he neglect 
“ the ceremonial rites mentioned in the Shastras, be diligent 
“ in attaining a knowledge of God, in controlling his organs 
“ of sense, and in repeating the Vaida.** 

Again in the 4th Chapter, in describing the duties of 
Laymen, the same author says, 

** Some, who well know the ordinances for the oblations, 
** do not perform externally the five great sacraments, but 
continually make offerings in thier own organs of sensation 
** and intellect ” 

“ sfr«iT^ «rn:«i ^5^? 'htwi \ 

srn:«i 15 ii ” 

“ Some constantly sacrifice their breath in their speech, when 
they instruct others of God aloud, and their speech in their 
breath, when they meditate in silence, perceiving in their 
speech and breath thus employed the imperishable fruit of a 
“ sacrificial offering.” 

^srprT\ fircTcir^Ts s ” 

injiii 
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Bi’ahmtrtlet kidesMAflly pcArfof^ va^ificeff oikly# 
** seehig with th6 eye ot‘ diviae ieiwmng, that the scfiptupw 
“ knowledge k tbe of eveiy oOFeiAouidi obaervancSo^’*^ 
la tile YaghyaValca it is writteiu 

ij II ” 

“ Even a householder, who acquires a livelihood honestly, 
“ has faith in the Supreme Being, shows hospitality to his 
“ guests, performs sacramental rites to his forefathers, and is 
“ in the practice of telling truth, shall be absorbed into the 
snpreihe essence.’' 

Snouid if te said, “ It etlll remains duacco'tliitabfe, 
fbai notwithstanding the Vaidns and Pnranas teheatedly 
declare the unity of the Supreme Being, and difOct 
mankind to acfore him alone, yet the generality of 
** Hindoos have a contrary faith, and Continue to practise 
“ idolatry,” I would in answer request attention to the foun- 
dation on which the practical part of the Hindoo religion is 
built. Many learned Brahinuns are perfectly aware of the 
absurdity of idolatry, and are well informed of the nature of 
the purer mode of divine worship* ButaSin the rites, ceremo- 
nies, and festivals of idolatry, they -find the source of their com- 
forts and fortune, they not only never fail t6 protect idol wor- 
ship from all attacks, but even advance and encourage it to 
the utmost of their power, by keeping the knowledge oftheir 
scriptures concealed from the rest of the people. Their fol- 
lowers too, contiding in these leaders, feel gratification in the 
idea of the Divine Nature residing in a being resembling 
thenlselves iji birth, shape, and propensities ; and are naturally 
delighted with a inode of worship agreeable to the senses, 
thougii destructive of moral ^ principles, and the fruitful 
parent of prejudice and superstition. 

Some Europeatrs, indued with high principles of libefality, 
but unacquainted with the ritual part of Hindoo idolatry, are 
disposed to palliate it by an interpretation which, though 
plausible, is by no means well founded. They are willing 
to imagine, that the idols which tbe Hindoos worship, are not 
viewed by them in the light of gods or as real personihcations 
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of the di-vino ottributes^ but merely a* iMtPumeute for irai^og 
minds tp the .contemplation of tJioee ettritwites, which 
spectively represented by different feures,. I h^ve frequently 
hod occasion to re marjc, that many Hfo^pS elsp >yhoere.cpJa' 
Yorsant with the En^Jjsh language, finding this interpretation 
a more plausible apology for idolatry than .any with WiC)J 
they are furnished by thair pwn guides^ dp ^ot fail Jo^ ay^ 
themselves of it, though in repuji^ce both to their tavth 
and to their practice. The declarations of this description 
of Hindoos naturally tend to .confirm the original idea of such 
Europeans, who from the extreme abnirdity of pure unquali- 
fied idolatry, deduce an argument against its existence. It 
appears to them impossible for men, even in the very last 
degree ,of intellectual darkness, to be so far misled as to con^ 
sider a mere image of wood or of atone as a human being, 
much less as a divine existence. With a view,, therefore, to 
do away any misconception of this nature which may have 
prevailed, I beg leave to submit the following considerations. 

Hindoos of the present age, with a very few exceptions, 
have not the least idea that it is to the attributes of the 
Supreme Being, as figuratively represented by shapes corp 
responding to the nature of those attributes, they offer adop 
ration and worship under the denomination of gods and god- 
desses. Oti the contrary, the slightest investigation wilj 
clearly satisfy every inquirer, that it makes a material part 
of their system to hold as articles of faith aP those particular 
circumstances, which are essential to a belief in the indepen- 
dent existence of the objects of their idolatry as deities clothed 
with divine power. 

Locality of habitation and a mode of existence analogous 
to their own views of earthly things, are uniformly ascribed 
to each particular god. 'Phus the devotees of Shiva, miscpn- 
ceiving the real spirit of the Scriptures, not only place an 
implicit credence in the separate existence of Shiva, but evpji 
regard him as an omnipotent being, the greatest of all 
divinities, who, as they say, inhabit the northern mountain 
of Cailaa ; and that he is accompanied by two wives and 
several children, and surrounded with -numerous attendants. 
In liJce manner the followers of Vishnu, mistaking the alle- 
gorical representations of the Sbastras for relations of real 
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faetfl, believe him to be chief over all other gods, and that 
he resides with his wife and attendants on the summit of 
heaven. Similar opinions are also held by the worshippers of 
Calee, in respect to that goddess. And in fact, the same ob- 
servations are equally applicable to every class of Hindoo * 
devotees in regard to their respective gods and goddesses. 
And so tenacious are those devotees in respect to the honour 
due to their chosen divinities, that when they meet in such 
holy places as Hai idwara, Pryaga, Shiva-Canchi, or Vishnu- 
Caiichi in the Dakhin, the adjustment of the point of 
precedence not only occasions the warmest verbal alterca- 
tions, but sometimes even blows and violence. Neither do 
they regard the images of those gods merely in the light of 
instruments for elevating the mind to the conception of those 
supposed beings ; they are simply in themselves made objects 
of worship For whatever Hindoo purchases an idol in the 
market, or constructs one with his own hands, or has one 
made up under his own superintendence, it is his invariable 
practice to perform certain ceremonies, called Pran- 
rratisht’ha, or the endowment of animation ; by which he 
believes that its nature is changed from that of the mere 
materials of which it is formed, and that it acquires not only 
life but supernatural powers. Shortly afterwards, if the idol 
be of the masculine gender, he marries it to a feminine one, 
with no less pomp and magnificence than he celebrates the 
nuptials of his own children. The mysterious process is now 
complete, and the god and goddess are esteemed the arbiters 
of his destiny, and continually receive his most ardent 
adoration. 

At the same time, the worshipper of images ascribes to 
them at once the opposite natures of human and of super- 
human beings. In attention to their supposed wants as living 
beings, he is seen feeding, or pretending to feed them every 
morning and evening ; and as in the hot season he is careful 
to fan them, so in the cold he is equally regardful of their 
comfort, covering them by day with warm clothing, and placing 
them at night in a snug bed. But superstition does not find 
a limit here : the acts and speeches of the idols, and their 
assumption of various shapes and colours, are gravely related 
by the Brahmuns, and with all the marks of veneration are 
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firmly believed by their deluded followers. Other practices 
they have with regard to those idols which decency forbids 
me to explain. In thus endeavouring to remove a mistake, 
into which I have reason to believe many European gentle- 
men have been led by a benevolent wish to find an excuse 
for the errors of my countrymen, it is a considerable gratifica- 
tion to me to find that the latter have begun to be so far 
sensible of the absurdity of their real belief and practices, 
as to find it convenient to shelter them under such a cloack, 
however flimsy and borrowed. The adoption of such a 
subterfuge encourages me greatly to hope, that they will in 
time abandon what they are sensible cannot be defended: ; 
and that, forsaking the superstition of idolatry, they will em- 
brace the rational worship of the God of Nature, as enjoined by 
the Vaidas, and confirmed by the dictates of common sense. 

The argument which is frequently alleged in support of 
idolatry is, that “ those who believe God to be omnipresent, 
« as declared by the doctrines of the Vaidanta, are required by 
“the tenets ot such belief to look upon all existing creatures 
“ as God, and to shew divine respect to birds, beasts, men, 
“ women, vegetables, and all other existences ; and as practical 
“conformity to such doctrines is almost impossible, the wor- 
“ ship of figured gods should be admitted.^^ This misrepre- 
sentation, I am sorry to observe, entirely serves the purpose 
intended, by frightening Hindoos in general from attending 
to the pure worship of the Supreme Regulator of the universe^ 
But I am confident that the least reflection on the subject 
will clear up this point beyond all doubt, for the Vaidanta is 
well known as a work which inculcates only the unity of 
God ; but if every existing creature should be taken for 
a god by the followers of the Vaidanta, the doctrines of 
that work must be admitted to be much more at variance 
with that idea than those of the advocates of idolatry, as the 
latter are contented with the recognition of only a few millions 
of gods and goddesses, but the Vaidanta in that case must be 
supposed to admit the divinity of every living creature in 
nature. The fact is, that the Vaidanta, by declaring that 
“ God is every where, and every thing is m God,” means 
that nothing is absent from God, and nothing bears real ex- 
istence except by the volition of God, * whose existence is 
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tfoe aole eupport of ^^e,concei\r«(d existence of the wniverap* 
which is ACited upon by him in thwe same manner -as a human 
body ia by a soul. But God ia at the same time quite 
different lh>m what we see or feel. 

The following texts of the Vaidantaare to this eOTect (lltb 
text of the 2d section of the 3d chapter of t-he Vaidanta) : 

“ ft: 

** That being, which is distinct from matter, and from those 
“ which are contained in matter, is not various, because 
•• he is declared by all the Vaidas to be one beyond descrip* 

tion-* 

And again, ** The Vaida has declared the Supreme Being 
to be mere understanding.’* Moreover, if we look at the 
conduct of the ancient true believers in God, as* Janaca, the 
celebrated prince of Mithrla, Vashisht’ha, Shanaca, Vyasa, 
Shancaracharyu, and others whose characters as believers in 
one God are well known to the public by their doctrines and 
works, which are still in circulation, we shall hnd that these 
teachers, although they declared their faith in the omnipre- 
sent God according to the doctrines of the Vaidanta, assigned 
to every creature the particular character and respect he was 
entitled to. It is, however, extremely remarkable, that the 
wery argument which they employ to shew the impossibility 
of practical conformity to faith in the omnipresence of God, 
may be alleged against every system of their own idolatry; 
for the believers in the godhead of Crishna, and the devotees 
of Calee, as well as the follower^ of Shiva, believe firmly in the 
omnipresence of Chrishna, Calee, and Shiva, respectively. 
The authorities, then, for the worship of those gods, in declar- 
ing their omnipresence, would according to their own argu- 
ment, enjoin the worship of every creature as much as of 
those supposed divinities. Omnipresence, however, is an 
attribute much more consonant with the idea of a Supreme 
Being than with that of any fictitious figure to which they 
pay divine honours ! Another argument is, that No man 
can have, as it is said by the Shastra, a desire of knowledge 
“respecting the Supreme Being, unless his mind be purified ; 
“ and as idol worship purifies rneri’s minds, it should be there- 
fore attended to.” I admit the truth of the first part of this 
argument,. as a desire of ihe acquisition of a knowledge of 
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God is an indication of an improved mind ; conaequcntf^ 
whenever w^e see a person possessed of that desire^ we shouM 
attribute it to some degree of pntification ; but I must affirm 
with the Vaidsy that purity of mind is the consequence of divine 
worship, and not of any superstitious practices* 

The Vrihadaranyaca says, 

“ Adore God alone/* Again; “ Nothing excepting the 
“ Supreme Being should be adored by wise men/* 

God alone rules the mind, and relieves it from impurity/* 
The last of the principal arguments which are alleged in 
favour of idolatry is, that it is established by custom. “ Let 
“ the authors of the Vaidas, Pooranas, and Tantras/’itissaid, 
“ assert what they may in favour of devotion to the Supreme 
Being, but idol worship has been practised for so many 
** centuries that custom renders it proper to continue tliat 
worship.’* It is however evident to every one possessed of 
common sense, that custom or fashion is quite different from 
divine faith.; the lattef proceeding from spiritual authorities 
And correct reasoning, and the former being merely the fruit 
of Vulgar caprice, 

What can justify a rnan^ who belieVes in the inspiration of 
his religious books, in neglecting the direct authorities of the 
same works, and subjecting himself entirely to custom and 
fashion, which are liable to perpetual changes and depend 
Upon popular whim 1 But it cannot be passed unnoticed 
that those who practise idolatry and defend it under the 
shield of custom, have been violating their customs almost 
every twenty years, for the sake of a little convenience, or to 
promote their worldly advantage : a few instances which 
are most commonly and publicly practised, I beg leave to 
state here. 

1st. The whole community in Bengal, with very few ex- 
ceptions, have, since the middle of last century, forsaken their 
ancient modes of the performance of ceremonial rites of reli- 
gion, and followed the precepts of the late Raghnnandana, and 
consequently differ in the most essential points of ceremonies 
from the natives of Behar, Tirhoot, and Benares. 2d. The 
system of their subdivision in each cast with the modes of 
marriage and intermarriage, is also a modern introduction 
altogether contrary to their law and ancient customs. 3d. 
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The proCessioA of instructing European gentlemen in the 
Vaidas, Smriti and Puranas, is a violation oi their long establish- 
ed custom ; and, 4th The supplying their European 
guests with wine and victuals in presence of their gods 
and goddesses is also a direct breach of custom and law. 
1 may conclude this subject with an appeal to the good 
sense of my countrymen, by asking them, “ whose advice 
appears the most disinterested and most rational — that 
** of those who, concealing your scriptures from you, conti- 
nually teach you thus,’* ‘ Believe whatever we may say — 
‘don*t examine or even touch your scriptures, neglect en- 
‘ tirely your reasoning faculties — do not only -consider us, 
, whatever may be our principles, as gods on earth, but 
* humbly adore and propitiate us by sacrificing to us the 
‘greater part (if not the whole) of your property i* “ or 
“that of the man who lays your scriptures and their com- 
** ments as well as their translations before you, and solicits 
“ you to examine their purport, without neglecting the 
“ proper and moderate use of reason ; and to attend strictly 
“ to their directions, by the rational performance of your 
“ duty to your sole Creator, and to your fellow creatures. 
** and also to pay true respect to those who think and act 
“ righteously.” 1 hope no one can be so prejudiced as to be 
unable to discern which advice is most calculated to lead 
him to the best road to both temporal and eternal happi- 
ness. 
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Before I attempt to reply to the observations that the 
learned gentleman, who signs himself Shunkara Shastri, has 
offered in his letter of the 20th December last, addressed to 
the Editor of the Madras Courier, on the subject of an article 
published in the Calcutta Gazette, and on my translation 
of an abridgement of the Vaidanta and of the two chapters 
of the Vaidas ; I beg to be allowed to express the disap- 
pointment I have felt, in receiving from a learned Brahmun 
controversial remarks on Hindoo Theology, written in a 
foreign language ; as it is the invariable practice of the natives 
of all provinces of Hindoosthan to hold their discussions on 
such subjects in Sangscrita, which is the learned language 
common to all of them, and in which they may naturally be 
expected to convey their ideas with perfect correctness, and 
greater facility than in any foreign tongue : nor need it be 
alleged that, by adopting this established channel of contro- 
versy, the opportunity of appealing to public opinion on the 
subject must be lost ; as a subsequent translation from the 
Sungscrita into English may sufficiently serve that purpose. 
The irregularity of this mode of proceeding, however, gives 
me room to suspect that the letter in question is the produc- 
tion of the pen of an English gentleman, whose liberality, I 
suppose, has induced him to attempt an apology, even for the 
absurd idolatry of his fejlow-creatures. If this inference be 
correct, while I congratulate that gentleman on his progress 
in a knowledge of the sublime doctrine of the Vaidanta, I 
must, at the same time, take the liberty of entreating that he 
will, for the future, prefer consulting the original works 
written upon those doctrines, to relying on the second-hand 
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information on the subject, that may be offered him by any 
person whatsoever 

The learned gentleman commences by objecting to the 
terms discoverer and reformer, in which the Editor of the 
Calcutta Gazette was pleased to make mention of me. He 
states, that “ people of limited understanding, not being able 
“ to comprehend the system of worshipping the invisible 
“ Being, have adopted false doctrines, and by that means 
“ confounded weak minds in remote times ; but due punish- 
“ ment was inflicted on those heretics, and religion was very 
well established throughout India by the Reverend Shan- 
karacharya and his disciples ; who, however, did not 
“ pretend to reform or discover them, or assume the title of 
“ a reformer or discoverer.’* In none of my writings, nor in 
any verbal discussion, have I ever pretended to reform or to 
discover the doctrines of the unity of God, nor have I ever 
assumed the title of reformer or discoverer : as far from 
such an assumption, I have urged in every work that I have 
hitherto published, that the doctrines of the unity of God 
are real Hindooism, as that religion was practised by our 
ancestors, and as it is well known even at the present age to 
many learned Brahmuns : I beg to repeat a few of the pas- 
sages to which I allude- 

In the introduction to the abridgment of the Vaidanta I 
have said : “ In order, therefore, to vindicate my own faith 
« and that of our forefathers, I have been endeavouring, for 
“ some time past, to convince my countrymen of the true 
meaning of our sacred books ; and prove that my aberration 
“ deserves not the opprobrium, which some unreflecting per- 
sons have been so ready to throw upon me.” In another 
place of the same introduction : « The present is an endea- 
vour to render an abridgment of the same (the Vaidanta) 
« into English ; by which I expect to prove to my European 
“ friends, that the superstitious practices which deform the 
“ Hindoo religion, have nothing to do with th.e pure spirit of 
« its dictates ” In the introduction of the Kainopanishada ; 
« This work will, I trust, by explaining to my countrymen 
the real spirit of the Hindoo scriptures, which is but the 
“ declaration of the unity of God, tend in a great degree to 
“ correct the erroneous conceptions which have prevailed 
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“ with rej^ard to the doctrines they inculcate and in the 
Preface of the Ishopanishada : “ many learned Brahmuns 
“ are perfectly aware of the absardity of idol worship, and 
“ are well informed of the nature of the pure mode of divine 
“ worship.’* A reconsideration of these passages will, I hope, 
convince the learned gentleman, that I never advanced any 
claim to the title either of a reformer, or of a discoverer of the 
doctrines of the unity of the Godhead. It is not at all im- 
possible that from the perusal ofthe translation above alluded 
to, the Editor ofthe Calcutta Gazette, finding the system of 
idolatry into which Hindoos are now completely sunk, quite 
inconsistent with the real spirit of their scriptures, may have 
imagined that their contents had become entirely forgotten 
and unknown ; and that I was the first to point out the ab- 
surdity of idol worship, and to inculcate the propriety of the 
pure divine worship, ordained by their Vaidas, their Smritis,' 
and their Pooranas. From this idea, and from finding in his 
intercourse with other Hindoos, that I was stigmatized by 
many, however unjustly, as an innovator, he may have been, 
not unnaturally, misled to apply to me the epithets of disco- 
verer and reformer. 

2dly The learned gentleman states : There are an immense 
“ numberof book8,namely,Vaidas, Shastras, Pooranas, Agamas, 

Tantras, Sutras, and Itihas, besides numerous commentaries 
“ compiled by many famous theologians, both of ancient and 
“ modern times, respecting the doctrines of the worship of 
« the invisible Being. They are not only written in Sang- 
“ scrita, but rendered into the Pracreta, Tenuga, Tamol, 
“ Gujrate, Hindoosthani, Marhutta, and Canari languages, and 
“ immemorially studied by a great part of the Hindoo nation, 
“ attached to the adwaitum faith, &c.’* This statement of 
tlie learned gentleman, as far as it is correct, corroborates 
indeed my assertion with respect to the doctrines of the 
worship of the invisible Supreme Spirit being unanimously 
inculcated by all the Hindoo Shastras, and naturally leads to 
severe reflections on the selfishness which must actuate those 
Brahmunical teachers who, notwithstanding the unanimous 
authority of the Shastras for the adoption of pure worship, yet, 
with the view of maintaining the title of God, which they 
arrogate to themselves, and of deriving pecuniary and other 
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advantages from the numerous rites and festivals of idol wor- 
ship* constantly advance and encourage idolatry to the utmost 
of their power. I must remark, however, that there is no 
translation of the Vaidas into any of the modern languages 
of Hindoosthan with which I am acquainted, and it is for that 
reason that I have translated into Bengali the Vaidanta, 
the Kainopanishada of the Sama Vaida, Ishopanishada of the 
Yojur Vaida, &c, with the contents of which none but the 
learned among my countrymen were at all acquainted. 

The learned gentleman states that the translations of the 
scripture into the vulgar language are rejected by some 
people , and he assigns as reasons for their so doing, that 
« if the reader of them doubts the truth of the principles 
‘‘ explained in the translation, the divine knowledge he 
“ acquired by them becomes a doubtful faith, and that doubt 
cannot be removed unless he compare them with the 
« original work : in that case, the knowledge he lastly ac- 
“ quired becomes superior, and his study, m the first instance 
<< becomes useless, and the cause of repeating the same work.” 
When a translation of a work written in a foreign tongue is 
made by a person at all acquainted with that language into 
his native tongue, and the same translation is sanctioned 
and approved of by many natives of the same country, who 
are perfectly conversant with that foreign language, the trans- 
lation, I presume, may be received with confidence, as a 
satisfactory interpretation of the original work, both by the 
vulgar and by men of literature. 

It must not be supposed, however, that I am inclined to 
assert that there is not the least room to doubt the accuracy 
of such a translation ; because the meaning of authors, 
even in the original works, is very frequently dubious, es- 
pecially in a language like Sungscrita, every sentence of 
which, almost, admits of being explained in different senses. 
But should the possibility of errors in every translation be 
admitted as reason for withholding all confidence in their 
contents, such a rule would shake our belief, not only in the 
principles explained in the translation of the Vaidanta into 
the current language, but also in all information respecting 
foreign history and theology obtained by means oftranslations : 
in that case, we must either learn all the languages that are 
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spoken by the different nations in the world, to acquire a 
knowledge of their histories and religions, or be content to 
know nothing of any country besides our own. The second 
reason which the learned gentleman assigns for their objection 
to the translation is, that « Reading the scripture in the 
vulgar languages is prohibited by the Pooranas.”. I have 
not yet met with any texts of any Pooranas which prohibit 
the explanation of the scriptures in the vulgar tongue ; on 
the contrary, the Pooranas allow that practice very frequently. 

I repeat one of these declarations from the Shiva Dhurma, 
quoted by the great Rughunundana. He who can interpret 
according to the ratio of the understanding of his pupils, through 
“ Sungscrita, or through the vulgar languages, or by means 
of the current language of the country, is entitled spiritual 
“father.** Moreover, in every part ofHindoostan all professors 
of the Sungscrita language instructing beginners in the Vaidas, 
Pooranas, and in other shastras, interpret them in the vulgar 
languages; especially spiritual fathers in exposition of those 
parts of the Vaidas and Pooranas, which allegorically introduce 
a plurality of gods and idol-worship ; doctrines which tend 
so much to their own worldly advantage. 

The learned gentleman states, that “ The first of the 
“ Vaidas prescribes the mode of performing yagam or sacri- 
“ fice, bestowing daneem or alms ; treats of penance, fasting, 
“ and of worshipping the incarnations, in which the Supreme 
“ Deity has appeared on the earth for divine purposes. The 
“ ceremonies performed according to these modes, forsaking 
“ their fruits, are affirmed bj the Vaidas to be mental exer- 
“ cises and mental purifications necessary to obtain the know- 
“ ledge of the divine nature.’* I, in common with the Vaidas 
and the Vaidanta, and Munoo (the first and best of Hindoo^ 
lawgivers) as well as with the most celebrated Shancharacharya, 
deny these ceremonies being necessary to obtain the know- 
ledge of the divine nature ; as the Vaidanta positively declares, 
in text 36, sec, 4th, chapt. 2d : 

II 

“ Man may acquire the true knowledge of God, even 
“ without observing the rules and rites prescribed by the 
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Vaida for each class ; ns it is found in the Vaida that many 
“ persons who neglected the performance of the rites and 
w ceremonies, owing to their perpetual attention to the 
“ adoration of the Supreme Being, acquired the true know- 
“ ledge respecting the Supreme Spirit.’* The Vaida says : 
“ Many learned true believers never worshipped fire, or 
“ any celestial gods through fire.” And also the Vaidanta 
asserts, in the Ist text of 3d sec. of the 3d chapter. : 

II 

“ The worship authorized by all the Vaidas is one, as the 
“ directions for the worship of the only Supreme Being are 
“ invariably found in the Vaida, and the epithets of the 
** Supreme and Omnipresent Being, &c. commonly imply 
God alone.” 

Munoo, as I have elsewhere quoted, thus declares on the 
same point, chap. 12th, text 92a : 

<ini6rR i 
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Thus must the chief of the twice born, though he neg- 
' lect the ceremonial rites mentioned in the Shastra, be dili- 
gent in attaining a knowledge of God, in controlling his 
‘ organs of sense, and in repeating the Vaida ” 

Again, chapter 4th, text 23d : 

« Some constantly sacrifice their breath in their speech, 
‘ when they instruct others of God aloud, and their speech 
‘ in their breath, when they meditate in silence ; perceiving 
*in their speech and breath thus employed the imperishable 
* fruit of a sacrificial offering.** 

Text 24t L 


Other Brahmuna incessantly perfcmn those sacrifices 
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‘♦onljr ; seeing with the eye of divine learning, that the 
scriptural knowledge is the root of every ceremonial 
“ observance.’* 

And also the same author declares in the chap. 2d, text 84 : 

II 

“ All rites ordained in the Vaida, oblations to fire and 
** solemn sacrifices, pass away ; but that which passes not 
“away is declared to be the syllable Om, thence called 
“ Acshora ; since it is a symbol of God, the Lord of created 
“ beings.” 

The learned gentleman states, that “ the difficulty of 
« attaining a knowledge of the Invisible and Almighty 
“ Spirit is evident from the preceding verses.” I agree 
with him in that point ; that the attainment of perfect 
knowledge of the nature of the Godhead is certainly difficult, 
or rather impossible ; but to read the existence of the Al- 
mighty Being in his works of nature, is not, I will dare to 
say, so difficult to the mind of a man possessed of common 
sense, and unfettered by prejudice, as to conceive artificial 
images to be possessed, at once, of the opposite natures of 
human and divine beings, which idolaters constantly ascribe 
to their idols; — strangely believing that things so constructed 
can be converted by ceremonies into constructors of the 
universe. 

The learned gentleman objects to our introducing songs, 
although expressing only the peculiar tenets of monotheism, 
and says : 

“ But the holding of meetings, playing music, singing 
“ songs, and dancing, which are ranked among carnal plea- 
“ sures, are not ordained by scripture as mentj purification.” 
The practice of dancing in divine worship, I agree, is not 
ordained by the scripture, and accordingly never was intro- 
duced in our worship ; 'any mention of dancing in the Cal- 
cutta Gazette must, therefore, have proceeded fVom misinfor- 
mation of the Editor. But respecting the propriety of 
introducing monotheistical songs in the divine worship, I 
beg leave to refer the gentleman to the text 1 14th and 1 15tb 
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of the 3d chapter of Yagnyavalca, who authorizes not only 
scriptural music in divine contemplation) but also the songs 
that are composed by the vulgar. It is also evident that 
any interesting idea is calculated to make more impression 
upon the mind, when conveyed in musical verses, than when 
delivered in the form of common conversation. 

The learned gentleman says : All the Brahmiuis in this 
“ peninsula are studying the same vaidom as are read in the 
“ other parts of the country ; but I do not recollect to have 

read or heard of one treating on astronomy, medicine, or 

arms ; the first is indeed an ongam of the Vaidarn, but 
“ the. two latter are taught in separate Shastras.” In answer 
to which I beg to be allowed to refer the gentleman to the 
following text of tlie Nervana : “ The Vaidas, while talking 
“ of planets, botany, austere duties, arms, rites, natural 
“ consequences, and several other subjects, are purified by 
** the inculcation of the doctrines of the Supreme Spirit,’^ 
And also to the latter end of the Mahanervana agama. 

From the perusal of these texts, I trust, he will be con- 
vinced that Vaidas not only treat of astronomy, medicine, 
and arms, but also of morality and natural philosophy, and 
that all arts and sciences that are treated of in other Shastras, 
were originally introduced by the Vaidas : see also Munoo, 
chapter 12, verses 97 and 98. I cannot of course be expected 
to be answerable for Brahmuns neglecting entirely the study 
of the scientific parts of the Vaida, and putting in practice, 
and promulgating to the utmost of their power, that part of 
them which, treating of rites and festivals, is justly considered 
as the source of their worldly advantages and support of their 
alleged divinity. 

I observe, that on the following statement in my Intro- 
duction to the Caiiiopunisheda, viz, “should this explanation 
‘‘ given by the Vaida itself, as well as by its celebrated 
“ commentator Vyas, not be allowed to reconcile these 
“ passages which are seemingly at variance with each other, 
“ as those that declare the unity of the invisible Supreme 
“ Being, with others which describe a plurality of indepen- 
“ dent, visible gods, the whole work must, I am afraid, not 
“ only be stripped of its authority, but looked upon as altoge- 
“ ther unintelligible,” the learned gentleman has remarked 
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that To say the least of this passage, Mohunt Rot 
“ appears quite as willing to abandon as to defend the Scrip- 
ture of his Religion.” 

In the foregoing paragraph, however, I did no more than 
logically confine the case to two points, viz., that the expla- 
nation of the Vaida and of its commentators must either 
be admitted as sufficiently reconciling the apparent contra- 
dictions between different passages of the Vaida, or must not 
be admitted. In the latter case, the Vaida must necessarily 
be supposed to be inconsistent with itself, and therefore 
altogether unintelligible, which is directly contrary to the 
faith of Hindoos of every description ; consequently they 
mu^t admit that those explanations do sufficiently reconcile 
the seeming contradictions between the chapters of the 
Vaidas. 

The learned gentleman says that « Their (the attributes* 
« and incarnations,*) worship under various representations, 
by means of consecrated objects, is prescribed by the scrip- 
ture to the human race, by way of mental exercises,” kc, 
I cannot admit that the worship of these attributes under 
various representations, by means of consecrated objects, has 
been prescribed by the Vaida to the human race , as this 
Jfind of worship of consecrated objects is enjoined by the 
Shastra to those only who are incapable of raising their minds 
to the notion of an invisible Supreme Being. I have quoted 
several authorities for this assertion in my Preface to the 
Ishopanishada, and beg to repeat here one or two of them : 

11 

** The vulgar look for their God in water ; men of more 
“ extended knowledge m celestial bodies ; the ignorant in 
“ wood, bricks, and stones'; but learned men in the universal 
« soul,” 

“ Thus corresponding to the nature of different; powers or 
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qualities) numerous figurei have been invented for the 
benefit of those who are not possessed of sufficient under- 
standing” 

Permit me in this instance to kslc, whether every Mus- 
sulman ia Turkey and Arabia, from the highest to the lowest, 
every Protestant Christian at least of Europe, and many 
followers of Cabeer and Nanuck, do worship God without the 
assistance of consecrated objects t If so, how can we suppose 
that the human race is not capable of adoring the Supreme 
Being without the puerile practice ofhaving recourse to visible 
objects t 

The learned gentleman is of opinion that the attributes 
of God exist distinctly from God ; and he compares the rela- 
tion between God and these attributes to that of a king to 
his ministers, as he says : If a person be desirous to visit 

« an earthly prince, he ought to be introduced in the first 
instance by his ministers,” ^c. ; and *‘in like manner the 
** Grace of God ought to be obtained by the grace through 
** the worship of his attributes.” This opinion, 1 am ex- 
tremely sorry to find, is directly contrary to all the Vaiddnta 
doctrines interpreted to us by the most revered Shankarachar- 
ya, which are real adwaita or non-duality ; they affirm that 
God has no second that may be possessed of eternal existence, 
.either of the same nature with himself, or of a different 
nature from him, nor any second of that nature that might 
be called either his part or his quality. The 16th text of 
the 2d section of 3a chap. : 

^ II 

II 

** The Vaida has declared the Supreme Being to be mere 
understanding.” 

The Vaida says : 

3^ II 

II 

God is real existence, wisdom and eternity.” 

The Vaida very often calls the Supreme Existence by the 
epithets of Existent, Wise, and Eternal ; and assigns as the 
reason for adopting such epithets, that the Vaida m the first 
instance sneaks of God accordincr to human idea, which views 
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quality separately from person, in order to facilitate our 
comprehension of objects. Incase these attributes should 
be supposed, as the learned gentleman asserts, to be separate 
existences, it necessarily follows, that they must be either 
eternal or non^ternal. The former case, viz. the existence^ 
of a plurality of beings imbued like God himself with the 
property of eternal duration, strikes immediately at the root 
of all the doctrines relative to the unity ofthe Supreme Being 
contained in the Vaidanta. By the latter sentiment, namely, 
that the power and attributes of God are not eternal, we are 
led at once into the belief that the nature of God is suscep- 
tible of change, and consequently that He is not eternal, 
which makes no inconsiderable step towards atheism itself. 
These are the obvious and dangerous consequences, resulting 
from the learned gentleman’s doctrines, that the attributes 
of the Supreme Being are distinct existences. 1 am quite 
at a loss to know how these attributes of the pure and perfect 
Supreme Being (as the learned gentleman declares them to 
exist really and separately, and not fictitiously and allegori- 
cally,) can be so sensual and destitute of morality, as the 
creating attribute or Brahma is said to be, by the Pooranas ; 
which represent him in one instance as attempting to 
commit a rape upon his own daughter. The protecting 
attribute, or Vishnu, is in another place affirmed to have 
fraudulently violated the chastity of Brinda in order to kill 
her husband. Shiva, the destroying attribute, is said to have 
had a criminal attachment to Mohinee, disregarding all ideas 
of decency. And a thousand similar examples must be 
familiar to every reader of the Pooranas. I should be 
obliged by the learned gentleman’s shewing how the con- 
templation of such circumstances, which are constantly 
related by the worshippers of these attributes, even in their 
sermons, can be instrumental towards the purification of the 
mind, conducive to morality, and productive of eternal 
beatitude. Besides, though the learned gentleman in this 
instance considers these attributes to be separate existences, 
yet in another place he seems to view them as phrts of the 
Supreme Being, as he says : “ If one part of the ocean be 
** adored, the ocean is adored.” I am somewhat at a loss to 
understand how the learned gentleman proposes to reconcile 
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this apparent contradiction. I must observe, however, in 
this, place, that the comparison drawn between the relation 
of God and those attributes, and that of a king and his 
ministers, is totally inconsistent with the faith entertained 
by Hindoos of the present day, who, so far from considering 
these objects of worship as mere instruments by which they 
may arrive at the power of contemplating the God of Nature, 
regard them in the light of independent gods, to each of 
whom, however absurdly, they attribute almighty power, and 
a claim to worship, solely on his own account. 

The learned gentleman is dissatisfied with the objection 
mentioned in rny translation to worshipping these fictitious 
representations, and remarks that “ the objections to wor- 
“ shipping the attributes are not satisfactorily stated by the 
author.” I consequently repeat the following authorities, 
which I hope may answer my purpose. The following are 
the declarations of the Vaida : 

II 

“He, who worships any god excepting the Supreme 
“ Being, and thinks that he himself is distinct and inferior 
“ to that God, knows nothing, and is considered as a domestic 
“ beast of these gods.” 

“ A state even so high as that of Brahma does not afford 
“ real bliss.” 

II 

affe II 

“ Adore God alone.” 

“ None bui the Supreme Being is to be worshipped ; 
“ nothing excepting him should be adored by a wise man.” 
I repeat also the following texts of the Vaidanta Durshuna : 

fk II 

II 

“ The declaration of the Vaida, that those that worship 
“ the celestial gods are the food of such gods, is an allegorical 
“ expression, and only means, that they are comforts to the 
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** celestial gods as food to mankind; for he who has no faith 
« in the Supreme Being is rendered subject to these gods. 

The Vaida affirms the same.*’ 

And the revered Shunkaracharya has frequently deolared 
the state of celestial gods to be that of demons in the Bhasya 
of the Ishopanishada and of others. 

To these authorities a thousand others might be added. 
But should the learned gentleman require some practical 
grounds for objecting to the idolatrous worship of the Hindoos, 
I can be at no loss to give him numberless instances, where 
the ceremonies that have been instituted under the pretext 
of honouring the all-perfect Author of Nature, are of a ten- 
dency utterly subversive of every moral principle. 

I begin with Krishna as the most adored of all the incar- 
nations, the number of whose devotees is exceedingly great. 
Ilis worship is made to consist in the institution of his image 
or picture, accompanied by one or more females, and in the 
contemplation of his history and behaviour, such as his per- 
petration of murder upon a female of the name of Pootana ; 
liis compelling great number of married and unmarried 
women to stand before him denuded ; his debauching them 
and several others, to the mortal affiiction of their husbands 
and relations ; his annoying them, by violating the laws of 
cleanliness and other facts of the same nature. 'Fhe gross- 
ness of his worship does not find a limit here. His devotees 
very often personify (in the same manner as European actors 
upon stages do) him and bis female companions, dancing 
with indecent gestures, and singing songs relative to his love 
and debaucheries. It is impossible to explain in language fit 
to meet the public eye, the mode in which Muhadava, or the 
destroying attribute, is worshipped by the generality of the 
Hindoos : suffice it to say, that it is altogether congenial 
with the indecent nature of the image, under whose form he 
is most commonly adored. ^ 

The stories respecting him, which are read by his devotees 
in the Tuntras, are of a nature that, if told ofany men, would 
be offensive to the ears of the most abandoned of either sex. 
In the worship of Kalee, human sacrifices, the use of wine, 
criminal intei course, and licentious songs, are included : the 
first of these practices has become generally extinct ; but it 
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is believed that there are parts of the country where human 
victims are still offered. 

Debauchery, however, universally forms the principal 
part of the worship of her followers. Nigam and other 
T antras may satisfy every reader of the horrible tenets of the 
worshippers of the two latter deities. The modes of worship 
of almost all the inferior deities are pretty much the same. 
Having so far explained the nature of worship adopted by 
Hindoos in general, for the propitiation of their allegorical 
attributes, in direct opposition to the mode of pure divine 
worship inculcated by the Vaidas, I cannot but entertain a 
strong hope that the learned gentleman, who ranks even 
monotheistical songs among carnal pleasures, and consequently 
rejects their admittance in worship, will no longer stand for- 
ward as an advocate for the worship of separate and indepen- 
dent attributes and incarnations. 

The learned gentleman says, “ that the Saviour,’^ meaning 
Chrbt, should be considered a personification of the mercy 
“ and kindness of God (I mean actual not allegorical perso- 
« nification).’* From the little knowledge I had acquaired 
of the tenets of Christians and those of anti-Christians, I 
thought there were only three prevailing opinions respecting 
the nature of Christ ; viz. that he was considered by some 
as the expounder of the laws of God, and the mediator 
between God and man ; by many to be one of the three 
mysterious persons of the Godhead ; whilst others, such as 
the Jews, say that he was a mere man. But to consider 
Christ as a personification of the mercy of God is, if I mistake 
not, a new doctrine in Christianity, the discussion of which, 
however, has no connexion with the present subject, [how- 
ever must observe that this opinion which the learned gentle- 
man has formed of Christ being a personification of the mercy 
of God, is similar to that entertained by Mussulmans, for a 
period of upwards of a thousand years, respecting Mohum- 
mud, whom they call mercy of God upon all his creatures. 
The learned gentleman in the conclusion of his observations 
haa left, as he says, the doctrines o<f pure allegory to me. It 
would have been more consistent with justice had he left 
pure allegory also to the Vaidas, which declare, ** appella- 
tions and ngures of all kinds are innovations,’’ and which 
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have allegorically represented God in the Bgure of the uni- 
verse : Fire is his head) the sun and the moon are his two 
“ eyes,” &c. ; and which have also represented all human 
internal qualities by different earthly objects ; airdiilso to 
Vyas, who has stricuy followed the Vaidas in these figura- 
tive representations, and to Shankaracharya, who also adopted 
the mode of allegory, in his Bhashya of the Vaidanta and 
of the Oopanishadas. 
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Thb learned Brahmun, in his defence of idolatry, thus 
begins : ** Let it not be supposed that the following treatise 
“ has been written with a view to refute the doctrines of 
** those assuming inventors and self-interested moderns/’ &c. 
<< It is solely with the intention of expressing the true meaning 
of these authorities that this brief treatise has been com- 
“ posed /’ and he thus concludes : “ The Vaidanta chun- 
drica, or lunar light of the Vaidanta, has thus been made 
** apparent, and thus the glowworm’s light has been eclipsed/’ 
It is very much to be feared that, from the perusal of this 
treatise, called the lunar light of the Vaidanta, bnt filled up 
with satirical fables, abusive expressions, and contradictory 
assertions, sometimes admitting monotheism, but at the same 
time blending with it and defending polytheism, those foreign 
gentlemen, as well as those natives of this country who are 
not acquainted with the real tenets of the Vaidanta, might on 
a superficial view form a very unfavourable opinion of that 
theology, which, however, treats with perfect consistency of 
the unity and universality of the Supreme Being, and forbids, 
positively, treating with contempt or behaving ill towards 
any creature whatsoever. 

As to the satire and abuse, neither my education permits 
any return by means of similar language, nor does the system 
of my religion admit even a desire of unbecoming retaliation : 
situated as I am, 1 must bear them tranquilly. 

Besides, a sect of people who are apt to make u^ of the 
most foul language, when they feel angry with their supposed 
deities, cannot of course be expected, when irritated with 
contradicticn, to pay due attention, unless checked by 
fear, to the propriety of the use of decent expressions, 
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Moreover, the learned Brahmun at first states that, 
in the ancient writers we read that a knowledge 
of Brahni, or holy knowledge, is independent of acts*' 
(religious rites) ; but he again contradicts this statement, 
and endeavours to explain it away : ** Thus when 

the Shastras state tliat absorption may be attained 
« even though the sacrificial fires be neglected, the praise of 
** that holy knowledge is intended, but not the depreciation 
** of meritorious acts" ( Brahmunjcal rites). Here he chooses 
to acuse his scripture, and ancient holy writers, of exagger- 
ated and extravagant praise of holy knowledge, rather than 
that the least shock should be given b^ their authority to the 
structure of paganism and idolatry. 1^ rom this instance, the 
public may perceive how zealous the learned Brahmun and 
his brethren are, in respect to the preservation of their fertile 
estate of idolatry, when they are willing to sacrifice to it 
even their own scriptural authorities. 

Upon a full perusal of the treatise, it appears that the ar- 
guments employed by the learned Brahmun have no other 
object than to support the weak system of idol-worship ; 
in as much as he repeatedly declares, that the adoration of 
330,000,000 deities, e^ecially the principal ones, such as 
Shiva, Vishnu, Kali, Uunesha, the Sun and others, through 
their several images, has been enjoined by the Shastras, and 
sanctioned by custom. 1 am not a little surprised to observe, 
that after having perused my Preface to the Ishopanishad in 
Bengali f of which during the last twelve months 1 have 
distributea nearly five hundred copies amongst all descriptions 
of Hindoos), the learned Brahmun has offered no objection 
to what 1 have therein asserted, relative to the reason assigned 
by the same Shastras, as well for the injunction to worship 
these figured beings, as for the general prevalence of idoU 
worship in this country. 

In that work, I admitted that the worship of these deities 
was directed by the Shastra ; but, at the same time, I 
proved by their own authority, that this was merely a con- 
cession made to the limited faculties of the vulgar, with the 
view of remedying, in some degree, the misfortune of -tfceir 
being incapable of comprehending and adopting the spiritual 
worship of the true Goa. Thus, m the aforesaid Preface, I 
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remarked : “ For they (the Pooranas, Tuntras, See.) repea- 
“ tedly declare God to be one, and above the apprehension 
« of the external and internal senses. They indeed expressly 
“ declare the divinity of many gods, and tne mode of their 
“ worship ; but they reconcile those contradicting assertions 
“ by affirming frequently) that the directions to worship any 
** celestial beings are only applicable to those who are inca- 
“ pable of elevating their rnmds to the idea of an invisible 
« Deing.’* And, with the view to remove every doubt as to 
the correctness of my assertion, I at the same time quoted the 
most unquestionable authorities, a few of which I shall here 
repeat. 

\ II 

Thus corresponding to the natures of different powers 
“ and qualities, numerous figures have been invented for 
“ the benefit of those who are not possessed of sufficient 
understanding.’* 

II 

“ The vulgar look for their gods in water ; men of more 
“ extended knowledge in celestial bodies ; the ignorant, in 
“ wood, bricks, and stones ; but learned men in the universal 
soul.” 

II 

“ It is impossible for^those who consider pilgrimage as 
“ devotion, and believe that the divine nature exists in the 
“ image, to look up to, communicate with, to petition, and 
“ to serve true believers in God,” 

Such indeed is the prevalent nature of truth, that when 
to dispute it is impossible, the learned Brahmun has not 
been' always successful in concealing it, even when the 
admission is most fatal to his own argument. In p. 28, 1. 34, 
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he says : ** But to those it is enjoined who» from a defective 

understanding, do not perceive that God exists in every 
** thing, that they should worship him through the medium 
“of some created object.** In making tnis acknowledg- 
ment, the learned Brahmun has confirmed the correctness 
of all my assertions } though the evident conclusion is, that 
he and all his followers must either immediately give up all 
pretensions to understanding, or forsake idolatry. 

In my former tract, £ not only proved that the adoration 
of the Supreme Being in spirit was prescribed by the Vaida 
to men of understanding, and the worship of the celestial 
bodies and their images to ignorant, but 1 also asserted, that 
the Vaida actually prohibited the worship of any kind of 
figured beings by men of intellect and education. A few of 
the pass^es quoted by me in my former publications, on 
which this assertion rests, I also beg leave to repeat. 

“ He who worships any God except the Supreme Being, 
“ and thinks that he himself is distinct and inferior to that 
“ God, knows nothing, and is considered a domestic beast 
“ of these gods.** 

“ A state even so high as that of Brahma, does not afibrd 
“ real bliss.** 

sfjfen 

“ Adore God alone.** 

“ None but the Supreme Being is to be worshipped ; 
“ nothing excepting him should be adored by a wise man.** 

I repeat also the following text of the Vaidanta : 

“ The declaration of the Vaida, that those that Worship 
“ the celestial gods are the food of such godsp is anaUegoriC^ 
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expression, and only means that they are comforts to the 
** celestial gods, as food to mankind ; for he who has no faith 
in the Supreme Being, is rendered subject to these gods ; 
“ the Vaida affirms the same.” 

No reply therefore is, I presume, required of me 
to the arguments adduced by the learned Brahmun in his 
treatise for idol-worship ; except that F should offer sbme 
additional authorities, confirming exclusively the rational 
worship of the true God, and prohibiting the worship of the 
celestial figures and their images. I beg leave accordingly 
to quote, in the first instance, a few texts of the Vaida : 

If#: n 

** Men may acquire eternal beatitude, by obtaining a know- 
“ ledge of the Supreme Being alone ; there is no other way 
to salvation.” 

k#:h 

** To those that acquire a knowledge of Him, the Ruler 
of the intellectual power, who is eternal amidst the peri- 
shable universe, and is the source of sensation among 
« all animate existences, and who alone assigns to so many 
objects their respective purposes, everlasting beatitude 
“is allotted; but not to those who are not possessed of 
“ that knowledge.” 

And in the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th texts of the Kai- 
nopanishad, the Vaida has five times successively, denied the 
divinity of any specific being which men in general worship ; 
and has affirmed the divinity of that Being solely, who is 
beyond descriptionand'comprehension, and out of the reach 
of the power of vision, and of the sense of hearing or of 
smelling. The most celebrated Shankaracharyft, in his com- 
mentary upon these texts, statee that, lest people should suppose 
Vishnu, Mahadeba,- Povana, Indra, or any other, to be a 
supreme spirit, the Vaida in this passage disavows positively 
the divinity of all of them. Again, the Vaida says : 
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CT C55 II 

Those that neglect the contemplation of the Supreme 
“ Spirit, either by devoting themselves solely to the perfor- 
“ mance of the ceremonies of religion, or by living destitute 
of religious ideas, shall, after death, assume the state of 
demons, such as that of the celestial gods, and of other 
created beings, which are surrounded with the darkness of 
ignorance.’* 

It will not, I hope, be supposed inconsistent with the sub- 
ject in question to mention in this place in what manner 
the Vaidanta treats of these celestial gods, and how the Vaida 
classes them among the other beings. The Vaidanta (c. 
1st, s. 3d, t. 26th) has the following passage : 

Vyas affirms that it is prescribed also to the celestial gods 
and heavenly beings to attain a knowledge of the Supreme 
“ Being, because a desire of absorption is equally possible 
for them.” 

And the Vaida, in the Moonduc Oopanishad, thus declares ; 

II 

« From him, who knows all things generally and parti- 
“ cularly, and who only by his omniscience created the 
** universe, Bruhrna, and whatever bears appellation, and figure 
“ as well as food, all are produced.” 

II 

“ From Him (the Supreme Being) celestial gods of many 
** descriptions, Saddha, or beings next to celestial gods, man- 
« kind, beasts, birds, all are produced.” 

In the Daibee Mahatmya, a work which is as much in 
circulation among the Hindoos as their daily prayer-book, 
(c. Ist, t. 66th) the creation of Vishnu, Brahma, and 
Mahadeva, is most distinctly affirmed. 
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Munoo the best of all the commentators of the Vaidas, says 
(chap. 12th, text 85th) ; 

mi ii 
II 

“ Of all those duties, answered Bhrigoo, the principal is 
“ to acquire from the Oopanishad a true knowledge of the 
“ one Supreme Spirit, that is, the most exalted of all sciences. 
“ because through that knowledge eternal beatitude is ob- 
tained.” 

And the same author, in the conclusion of his work on 
rites and ceremonies, thus directs (t. 92d, c. 12tb) ; 

nor ^ aTfT^ejtc^ IP ii 

“ Thus must the chief of the twice born, though he neglect 
“ the ceremonial rites mentioned in the Shastras, be diligent 
“ in attaining a knowledge of God, in controlling his organs 
of sense, and in repeating the Vaida.*^ 

In the Coolarnuva, “ absorption is not to be effected 
“ by the studies of the Vaidas nor by the reading 
** of other Shastras ; absorption is effected by a true know- 
“ ledge of the Supreme Being. O ! Parbutee, except that 
knowledge there is no other way to absorption.” Cast or 
“ religious order belonging to each sect, is not calculated to 
“ be the cause of eternm beatitude, nor is the study of Dur- 
** shunas or any other Shastras, sufficient to produce absorp- 
“ tion : a knowledge of the Supreme Spirit is alone the 
“ cause of eternal beatitude.” Mahanervana : He who 
“ believes that from the highest state ofBrahmd to the lowest 
« state of a straw, all are delusions, and that the one Supreme 
« Spirit is the only tru^ being, attains beatitude.” “ Those 
who believe that the divine nature exists in an image 
made of earth, stone, metal, wood, or of other materials, 

<< reap only distress by their austerities ; but they cannot, 

“ without a knowledge of the Supreme Spirit, acquire ab- 
“ sorption.” 

I am really sorry to observe that, notwithstanding these 
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authonties and a thousand others of a similar nature, the 
learned Brahmun appears altogether unimpressed by the 
luminous manner in which they inculcate the sublime simple 
spiritual belief in and worship of, one God, and that, on the 
contrary, he should manifest so much zeal in leading people 
into an idolatrous belief in the divinity of created and perisha- 
ble beings. 

Idolatry, as now practised by our countrymen, and which 
the learned Brahmun so zealously supports as conducive to 
morality, is not only rejected by the Shastras universally, but 
must also be lookea upon with great horror by common sense, 
as leading directly to immorality and destructive of social 
comforts. For every Hindoo who devotes himself to this 
absurd worship, constructs for that purpose a couple of male 
and female idols, sometimes indecent in form, as representa- 
tives of his favorite deities ; he is tanght and enjoined from 
his infacy to contemplate and repeat the history of these, as 
well as their fellow deities, though the actionsascribed to them 
be only a continued series of debauchery, sensuality, falsehood, 
ingratitude, breach of trust, and treachery to friends. There 
can be but one opinion respecting the moral conduct to be 
expected of a person, who has been brought up with senti- 
ments of reverence to such beings, who refreshes his memory 
relative to them almost every day, and who has been persua- 
ded to believe, that a repetition of the holy name of one of 
these deities, or a trifling present to his image or to his 
devotee, is sufficient, not only to purify and free him from all 
crimes whatsoever, but to procure to nim future beatitude. 

As to the custom or practice to which the learned Brahmun 
so often refers in defence of idolatry, I have already, I pre- 
sume, explained in the Preface of the Ishopanishad, the 
accidental circumstances which have caused idol-worship to 
flourish throughout the greater part of India ; but, as the 
learned Brahmun has not condescended to notice any of my 
remarks on this subject, I beg leave to repeat here a part of 
them. 

** Many learned Brahmuns are perfectly aware of the 
“ absurdity of idolatry, and are well informed of the nature 
“ of the pure mode of divine worship ; but as in the rites, 
“ ceremonies, and festivals of idolatry they find the source 
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« of their comforts and fortune, they not only never fail to„ 
<< protect idol-worship from all attacks, but even advance and 
« encourage it to the utmost of their power, by keeping the 
« knowledge of their scriptures concealed from the rest of the 
“ people.** And again *. “ It is, however, evident to every 
“ one possessed of common sense, that custom or fashion is 
<< quite different from divine faith ; the latter proceeding from 
spiritual authorities and correct reasoning, and the former 
“ being merely the fruit of vulgar caprice. What can jus- 
“ tify a man. Who believes in the inspiration of his religious 
** books, in neglecting the direct authorities of the same 
** works, and subjecting himself entirely to custom and fashion, 
“ which are liable to perpetual change?, and depend upon 
“ popular whim ? But it cannot be passed unnoticed, that 
those who practise idolatry, and defend it under the shield 
** of custom, have been violating their customs almost every 
** twenty years, for the sake of a little convenience, or to 
^ promote their worldly advantages.** Instances of this sort 
are mentioned in the preface of the Ishopanishad, and to 
those I beg leave to re cal the attention of the learned Brah- 
mun. 

Every reader may observe, that the learned Brahmun in 
his treatise, written (as he says) on the doctrines of the 
Vaidanta, has generally neglected to quote any authority for 
his assertions ; and when he cites the Yaida or the Vaidanta 
(which he does sometimes) as his authority, he carefully 
omits to mention the text or part to which his assertion refers. 
The validity of theological controversy chiefly depends upon 
Scriptural authority, but when no authority is offered, the 
public may judge how far its credibility should extend. 1 
shall, however, make a few remarks on the absurd and con- 
tradictory assertions with which the treatise abounds. 

The learned Brahmun observes ; **Butifthe divine essence 
itself, and not the energy be extolled, it will be adored 
** under the forms of Brahmk, Vishnu, and Indra, and other 
** male deities.’* And in other places, (p. 30, 1. 27) : “ So 
by paying adoration to any material ooject, animate or in^ 
animate, the Supreme Being himself is adored.** If the 
truth of the latter assertion be admitted (namely, that God 
himself is adored by the adoration of any thing whatsoever), 
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no mark of distinction betiveen the adoration of any visible 
objects and male deities will exist ; and the former assertion 
respecting the adoration of the Supreme Being through the 
male deities only, will appear an absurd restriction. 

The learned Brahmun states (p. 19, 1. 31), that, “ If you 
“ believe on the authority of the Scriptures, that there is a 
“ Supreme Being can you not believe that he is united to 
matter V* A belief in God is by no means connected with a 
belief of his being united to matter : for those that have faith 
in the existence of the Almighty, and are endued with com- 
mon sense, scruple not to confess their ignorance as to his 
nature or mode of existence, in regard to the point of his rela- 
tion to matter, or to the properties of matter. How, there- 
fore, can a belief in God’s being united to matter, be inferred 
as a necessary consequence of a belief in his existence ? The 
learned Brahmun again contradicts himself on this point, 
saying (p. 38, 1. 19) : “ The divine essence being superna- 
** tural and immaterial, a knowledge of it is to be acquired 
** solely from revelations.” 

The learned Brahmun (in p. 18, 1. 4) : states that, “ A 
** quality cannot exist independently of its substance, but 

substance may exist independently of any quality,” Every- 
one possessed of sensation is convinced, that a substance is 
as much dependent on the possession of some quality or 
qualities for its existence, as a quality on some substance. 
It is impossible even to imagine a substance divested of qualities. 
Despoil it as much as you please, that of magnitude must 
still remain. I therefore trust that the public will not 
suppose the above stated doctrines of the learned Brahmun 
to have been derived from those of the Vaidanta. 

It is again stated (p. 21, 1. 4) that, << In point of fact, if 
« you admit the existence of matter, as far as it regards 
“ yourself, with its twenty-four accidents, as confirmea by 

universal experience, you can easily conceive that the same 
“ properties belong to the Supreme Being.” It is easy 
enough for the learned Brahmun to conceive that the twenty- 
four properties which are peculiar to animals, and among 
which all sources of carnal pleasures are included, belong to 
his supposed deities ; but it is difficult, or rather impossible, 
for a man untainted with idolatrous principles, to ascribe to 
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God all such properties as he allows to exist in himself. 

The learned Brahmun has drawn an analogy between the 
operation of the charms of the Yaidas, and that of magic ; 
whereon he says (p. 18, 1. 1) : “ Can not the charms of the 
** Vaidas operate as powerfully as those of magic, in produc- 
** ing effects where the cause is not present V’ If the foun- 
dation of the Vaidas is held not to be stronger, as the learn- 
ed Brahmun seems to consider it, than that of magic, I am 
afraid it will be found to rest on so slender a footing, that its 
doctrines will hardly be worth discussion. 

in p. V4) 1. 10, the learned Brahmun states that “ The 
Vaidanta itself, in treating of the several deities, declares 
“ them to be possessed of forms, and their actions and enjoy- 
** ments are all dependent on their corporeal nature.” But 
(p. 21, 1. 19) he says : “ Because the male and female 
« deities, whose being I contend for, are nothing more than 
“ accidents existing in the Supreme Being.” 

He thus at one time considers these deities as possessed of 
a corporeal nature, and at another declares them to be mere 
accidents in God ; which are quite inconsistent with the 
attribute of corporeality I am really at a loss to under- 
stand, how the learned Brahmun could admit so dark a con- 
tradiction into his Lunar light of the Vaidanta.” 

The learned Brahmun (in p. 27, 1. 6) thus assimilates the 
worship of the Supreme Being to that of an earthly king, 
saying ** Let us drop the discourse concerning a Supreme 
and Invisible Being ; take an earthly king. It is evident 
« that, to serve him, there must be the medium of materiality. 
“ Can service to him be accomplished otherswise than by 
attendance on his person, praising his qualities, or some 
similar method V’ Those who believe God to be an al- 
mighty, omniscient, and independent existence, which, 
pervading the universe, is deficient in nothing ; and alao 
Know the feeble and dependent nature of earthly kings, as 
liable to sudden ruin, as harassed by incessant cares and 
Wants, ought never, I presume, to assimilate the contempla- 
tion of the Almighty power with any corporeal service 
acceptable to an earthly king. But as by means of this 
analogy, the learned Brahmun and his brethren have suc- 
cessfully persuaded their followers to make, in imitation of 
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S resent! and bribes offered to priuceS) pecuniary vows to 
ese supposed deities, to which it would seem none but the 
learned Brahinun and bis brethren have exclusive claim,^ 
and as such analogy has thus become the source of their 
comforts and liveiinood, I shall say no more upon so tender a 
suMect. 

He further observes (in p, 22, 1. 27) : “ In reverting to 
** the subject, you affrm, that' you admit the existence of 
** matter in human beings, because it is evident to your senses ; 
“ but deny it with respect to God, because it is not evident to 
“ your senses/* &c. ; and, “ If this be your method of rea- 
** soiling, it would appear that your faith Is confined to those 
“ objects only which are evident to your senses/* As far as 
my recollection goes with respect to the contents of my pub- 
lications, both in the native language and in English, I believe 
I never denied the materiality of God, on the mere ground 
of its not being evident to our senses. The assertion which 
1 quoted, or made use of in my former treatises, is, that the 
nature of the Godhead is beyond the comprehension of ex- 
ternal and internal senses ; which, I presume, implies neither 
denial of the materiality of God, on the sole ground of his 
being invisible, nor the limitation of my faith merely to ob- 
jects evident to the senses. For many things that far surpass 
the limits of our senses to perceive, or experience to teach, 
may yet be rendered credible, or even demonstrated by in- 
ferences drawn from our experience. Such as the mutual 
gravitation of the earth and moon towards each other, and of 
both to the sun ; which facts cannot be perceived by any of 
our senses, but may be clearly demonstrated by reasoning 
drawn from our experience. Hence it appears, that a thing 
is justly denied, only, when found contrary to sense and reason, 
and not merely because it is not perceptible to the senses. 

1 have now to notice the friendly advice given me by the 
learned Brahmun (in p. 23, 1 16). But at all the events 
<< divest yourself of the uneasy sensations you profess to ex- 
** perience, at witnessing the worship paid to idols, prepared 
at the expense and labour of another.*’ In thanking him 
for his trouble in offering me this counsel 1 must, however, 
beg the learned Brahmun to excuse me, while 1 acknowledge 
myself unable to follow it ; and that for several reasons. ltt» 
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A feeling for the misery and distress of his fellow creatures i 
to every one not overpowered by selHsh motives, I presami 
rather natural than optional 2dly, I, as one of their conn 
trymen, and ranked in the most religious sect, of course par 
ticipate in the disgrace and ridicule to which they hav( 
subjected themselves, in defiance of their scriptural autWitv 
by the worship of idols, very oflen under the most sbamem 
forms, accompanied with the foulest language, and most in 
decent hymns and gestures, ddly. A sense of the dutj 
which one man owes to another, compels me to exert mj 
utmost endeavours to rescue them from imposition and ser- 
vitude, and promote their comfort and happiness. 

He farther observes (p. SO, 1. 19) : In the like manner, 
“ the King of Kings is served equally by those worshipper! 
** who are acquainted with his real essence, and by those who 
only recognize Him under the forms of the deities ; but 
** in the future distribution of rewards a distinction will be 
** made.'* As the learned Brahmun confesses, that the same 
reward is not promised to the worshippers of figured deities 
as to the adorers of the Supreme Being, it seems strange 
that he should persist in aUeging that God is truly worshipped 
in the adoration of figured gods ; for if the worship be in 
both cases the same, the reward bestowed by a just God 
must be tbe-«ame to both ; but the rewards are not the same 
to both, and therefore the worship of figured deities cannot 
be considered equal to the adoration of God. 

In the same page (I 7), he compares God to a mighty 
emperor ; sayings ** As a mighty emperor travels through 
** his kingdom in the garb of a peasant, to effect the welfare 
•* ofhisaidgects^tothe King of Kings pervades the universe* 
** assuming a divine, or even a human form, for the same 
benevolent purpose.'* This comparison seems extremely 
ebjectionable, and the inference from it totally inadmissible. 
For a king being ignorant of things out of the reach of his 
sight, and liable to be deceived respecting th^ secrets and 
private opmions of his subjects, may sometinies be obliged 
to travel through his kingdom, to acquire a knowledge of 
their condition, and to promote their welfare peraonallyf 
But there can be obviously no inducement for an omnipotent 
being, in whose omniscience also the learned Brahmun, I 
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dare say, belie vesi to assume a form in order either to acquaint 
bimaeli with the affairs of men, or to accomplish any bene- 
volent design towards his creatures. 

He again observes, that these figures and idols are repre- 
sentations of the true God, a sight of which serves, as he 
alleges, to bring that Being to his recollection (p. 30, L 5): 
“ They are as pictures, which recal to the memory a dear 
** and absent friend, or like the worship of the moon, reflect- 
ed in various waters.” 

This observation of the learned Brahmun, induces me to 
suppose that he must have formed a notion of Godhead quite 
strange and contemptible : for it is almost impossible for a 
man, who has a becoming idea of God’s superiority to all 
creatures, to represent Him, as the Hindoos very often do, 
in a form so shamefuh that a description of it is prohibited by 
common decency," or in a shape so ridiculous, as that piebald 
kite called Kshyemunkuree, and that of another bird called 
Heelktmth, or of jakals, &c. And it is equally difficult to 
believe that a rational being can make use of such objects 
to bring the All-perfect Almighty Power to his recollection. 

He further says (p. 31, 1. 32) : “If any one assert that 
“ the case is otherwise, that the deities, mankind, the heavens, 
“ and other objects, have an existence independent of God, 

that faith in him is sufficient without worship, that they 
“ (the deities) cannot meet with reverence, how can that 
“ person affect to disbelieve the doctrine of independent ex- 
“ istence, or assert that he is a believer in universality, or a 
“ follower of the Vaidanta V* To acquit myself from such 
“ gross but unfounded accusation as that of my believing 
material existence to be independent of God, I repeat a few 
passages from the abridgment of the Vaidanta. (p. 6, 1. 8) : 
“ Nothing bears true existence excepting God.” Again in 1. 9, 
“ The existence of whatever thing that appears to us 
“ relies on the existence of God.” Besides, there is not, I 
am confident, a single assertion in the whole of my publica- 
tions, from which the learned Brahmun might justly infer that 
I believed in the independent existence of deities, mankind, 
the heavens, or other objects. The public, by an examination 
ofthese works, will be enabled to judge how far the 
learned Brahmun has ventured to brave public opinion, in 
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the invention of arguments for the defence of idolatry. 

He again says (p. 34, I 28) : “ If, by the practice of the 
« prescribed forms in a church, a temple, or a mosque, Qod 
“ be worshipped, how can he be dishonoured by being wor- 
** shipped under the form of an image, however manufac- 
“ tured Those who contemplate God in a church or 
mosque, or elevate their minds to a notion of the Almighty 
Power in any other appropriated place, for the sake of good 
example, never pay divine homage to these places ; but 
those that pretend to worship God under the form of an 
image, consider it to be possessed of divine nature, and at the 
same time, moat inconsistently, as imbued with immoral 
principles. Moreover, the promoters of the worship of images, 
by promulgating anecdotes illustrative of the supposed divine 
power of particular idols, endeavours to excite the reverence 
of the people, and specially of pilgrims ; who, under these 
superstitious ideas, are persuaded to propitiate them with 
large sacrifices of money, and sometimes even by that of their 
own lives. Having so far entered into this subject, the learned 
Brahmun will, I hope, be convinced of the impropriety of the 
analogy which he has drawn between a worship within a cer- 
tain material object and a worship of a material object. 

As to his question (p. 34, 1. 32), “ is the sight of the 
“ image unpleasing V* My answer must be affirmative. It 
is extremely natural that, to a mind whose purity is not 
corrupted by a degrading superstition, the sight of images 
which are often of the most hideous or indecent description, 
and which must therefore excite disgust in the minds of the 
spectator, should be unpleasing. A visit to Calighaut, or 
Barahnagur, which are only distant four miles from Calcutta, 
will sufficiently convince the reader of the unpleasant nature 
of their beloved images. He again asks in the same page, 
(1. 33 ) : “ Will a beloved friend be treated with disrespect 
“ by being seated on a chair, when he arrives in your house, 
« or by being presented with fragrant flowers and other offer- 
“ ings V* To which I shall say no ; but at th^ same time 
I must assert t^t a friend worthy of reverence would not, we 
may be sure, be at all pleased at being exhibited sometimes 
in a fprni, the bare mention of which would be considered as 
a gross insult to the decorous feelings of the public ; and 
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sometiiDes in the shape of a monkey, fish, hog, or elephant, 
or at being represented as destitute of every virtue, and alto- 
gether abandoned. Nor would he believe his host to be 
possessed of common sense, who, as a token of regard, would 
altogether neglect his guest, to go and lay fruits and dowers 
before his picture. 

It is said (p. 39, 1. 23) : In the accounts of ancient 
** Greece we meet with the worship of idols, and the practice 
“ of austerities , but these acts have been contemned by the 

more enlightened moderns.** I am really glad to observe 
that the learned Brahmun, more liberally and plainly than 
could be expected, confesses that idolatry will be totally con- 
temned as soon as the understanding is improved. 1, however, 
beg leave to remark on this instance, that though the idolatry 
practised by the Greeks and Romans was certainly just as 
impure, absurd, and puerile as that of the present Hindoos, 
yet the former was by no means so destructive of the comforts 
of life, or injurious to the texture of society, as the latter. 
The present Hindoo idolatry being made to consist in follow- 
ing certain modes and restraints of diet (which according 
to the authorities of the Mahabharut and other histories were 
never observed by their forefathers), has subjected its unfor- 
tunate votaries to entire separation from the rest of the world, 
and also from each other, and to constant inconveniences and 
distress. 

A Hindoo, for instance, who affects particular purity, can- 
not even partake of food dressed by his own brother, when 
invited to his house ; and if touched by him while eating, 
he must throw away the remaining part of his meal. In fact, 
owing to the observance of such peculiar idolatry, directly 
contrary to the authorities of their scripture, they hardly de- 
serve the name of social beings. 

The learned Brahmun further says (p. 23, 1. 3) ; “If you 
“ affirm that you are not an infidel, but that your arguments 

are in conformity with those of the philosophers who were 
“ ignorant of the Vaidas,*’ &c. A remark of this kind can- 
not, I am sure, be considered as at all applicable to a person 
who has subjected himself to this writer s remarks only by 
translating and publishing the principal parts of the Vaida, 
and by vindicating the Vaidanta theology ; and who never 
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advanced on religious controversy any argument which was 
not founded upon the authorities of the Vaidas and their 
celebrated commentators. It is, however, remarkable that, 
although the learned Brahmun and his brethren frequently 
quote the name of the Vaidas, and other Shastras, both in 
writing and in verbal discussion, they pay little or no atten- 
tion in practice to their precepts, even in the points of the 
most important nature, a few of which I beg leave to notice 
here. 1st, The adoration of the invisible Supreme Being, 
although exclusively prescribed by the Oopanishads, or the 
principfi] pArts orth6 V Ai(i&8> And slso by th6 AidfintA DurshuDy' 
has been totally neglected, and even discountenanced, by the 
learned Brahmun and his followers ; the idol-worship, which 
those authorities permit only to the ignorant, having been 
substituted for that pure worship. 2dly, Ungeera and Vishnu, 
and also the modern Rughonundun, authorize a widow to 
burn herself voluntarily along with the corpse of her husband : 
but modern Brahinuns, in direct opposition to their authority, 
allow her relations to bind the mournful and infatuated widow 
to the funeral pile with ropes and bamboos, as soon as she 
has expressed a wish to perform the dreadful funeral sacriBce, 
to which the Brahmuns lend a ready assistance. 3dly, Al- 
though an acceptance of money or of a present in the marri- 
age contract of a daughter is most strictly prohibited by the 
Vaidas and by Munoo (text 98 and 100 of chap. 9). yet the 
sale of female children under pretence of marriage is prac- 
tised by nearly two-thirds of the Brahmuns of Bengal and 
Tirhoot, as well as by their followers generally. 

4thly. Yagnyubulkya has authorized the second marriage 
of a man, while his former wife is living ; but only under 
certain circumstances of misconduct or misfortune in the 
latter such as the vice of drinking wine, of deception, of 
extravagance, of using disagreeable language, or shewing 
manifest dislike towards her husband ; long protracted ana 
incurable illness, barrenness, or producing only female off- 
spring. In defiance, however, of this restraint, some of 
them marry thirty or forty women, either for the sake of 
money got with them at marriage, or to gratify brutal incli- 
nations. Madhosingh, the late Rajah of Tirhoot, through 
compaasion towards that helpless sex, limited, I am told, 
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within these thirty or forty years, the Brahmuns of that dis- 
trict to four wives only, This regulation, although falling 
short both of the written law and of that of reason, tends to 
alleviate in some measure the misery to which women were 
before exposed, as well as to diminish in some degree domes- 
tic strife and disturbance. 

5thiy. According to the authority of Munoo (text 155, 
chap. 2d), respect and distinction are due to a Brahmun, me- 
rely in proportion to his knowledge ; but on the contrary 
amongst modern Hindoos, honour is paid exclusively to cer- 
tain families of Brahmuns, such as the Koolins, ^c., however 
void of knowledge and principle they may be. This depar- 
ture from law and justice was made by the authority of a 
native prince of Bengal, named BuUalsen, within the last 
three or four hundred years. And this innovation may per- 
haps be considered as the chief source of that decay oflearn- 
ing and virtue, which, I am sorry to say, may be at present 
observed. For wherever respectability is confined to birth 
only, acquisition of knowledge, and the practice of morality, 
in that country, must rapidly decline. 

The learned Brahmun objects to the term indescribable, 
although universally assigned to the Supreme Being by the 
Vaida, and by the Vaidanta theology, saying (p. 37, 1. 20), 
** It is a wonderful interpretation of the Vaidanta to say that 
‘‘ God is indescribable, although existing, unless indeed he 
“ be looked upon as the production of magic ; as existing in 
“ one sense, and non-existent in another.” And again ( 1. 
14), “ he, therefore, who asserts that the Supreme Being is 
“ indescribable and at the same time existing, must conceive 
“ that He, like the world, is mutable,” &c.. In answer to 
which I beg to refer the learned Brahmun to the 1 1th text of 
the 3d Brahmun of the 4th chapter of the Brehdarunyuc, the 
principal part of the Yujoor Vaida, as commented upon by the 
celebrated Shunkaracbarya : 

<< The Vaida having so far described God, by various 
« absolute and relative epithets, was convinced of its incapa- 
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« bility of giving a real description of the nature of the God- 
“ head ; language can convey a notion of things only either 
** by the appellations by which they are already known, or by 
“ describing their figure, accidents, genus, and properties ; 
« but God has none of these physical circumstances : the 
Vaida therefore attempted to explain him in negative terms.*’ 
“ (that is, by declaring that whatever thing may be perceived 
« ^ the mental faculties, or the external senses, is hot God.**) 
“ ^he Vaida ascribing to God attributes of eternity, 
« wisdom, truth, &c., shews that it can explain him only by 
« ascribing those attributes, and applying those epithets, that 
“ are held by man in the highest estimation, without in- 
“ tending to assert the adequacy of such description. He is 
« the only true existence amidst all dependent existences, 
“ and the true source of our senses.” Also in the text 3d of 
the Cainopanishad : 

JT TO CTT^rcJTig firci5ri5 

ii 

“ Hence no vision can approach him; no language can 
« describe him ; no intellectual power can compass or deter- 
“ mine him. We know nothing of how the Supreme Being 
“ should be explained : He is beyond nature, which is above 
“ comprehension : our ancient spiritual parents have thus 
“ explained Him to us.” 

It cannot, however, be inferred, from our acknowledg- 
ed ignorance of the nature and attributes of the Supreme 
Being, that we are equally ignorant as to His existence. 
The wonderful structure and growth of even so trifling an 
object as a leaf of a tree, affords proof of an Almighty Super- 
intendent of the universe ; and even the physical world 
affords numerous instances of things whose existence is quite 
evident to our senses, but of whose nature we can form no 
conception ; such as the causes of the sensation^ of heat and 
vision. 

The learned Brahmun attempts to prove the impossibility 
of an adoration of the Deity, saying (p. 33, 1. 15 ) *• “ That 
“ which cannot be conceived, cannot be worshipped.” Should 
the learned Brahmuii consider a full conception of the nature, 
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essence, or qualities of the Supreme Being, or a physical 
picture truly representing the Almighty power, with offerings 
ofilowers, leaves, and viands, as essential to adoration, I agree 
with the learned Brahmun with respect to the impossibility 
of the worship of God. But, should adoration imply only 
the elevation of the mind to the conviction of the earistence 
of the Omnipresent Deity, as testified by His wise and won- 
derful works, and continual contemplation of His power as 
so displayed ; together with a constant sense of the gratitude 
which we naturally owe Him, for our existence, sensation, 
and comfort — I never will hesitate to assert, that His ador- 
ation is not only possible, and practicable but even incumbent 
upon every rational creature. For further explanation, I 
refer the learned Brahmun to the text 47, sect. 4, chap, 3, 
of the Vaidanta Durshuna. 

To his question, ** what are you yourselves V* 1 suppose 
I may safely reply for myself, that I am a poor dependent 
creature subject, in common with others, to momentary 
changes and liable to sudden destruction. 

At p. 45, 1. 30, the learned Brahmun, if I rightly under- 
stand his object, means to insinuate, that 1 have adopted the 
doctrines of those who deny the responsibility of man as a 
moral agent. I am quite at a loss to conceive from what 
part of iny writings this inference has been drawn, as I have 
not only never entertained such opinions myself, but have 
taken pains to explain the passage in the Vaida on 
which this false doctrine is founded. In the Preface 
to the Ishopanishad, I have said that, “ the Vaidanta by 
“ declaring that God is every where and every thing is in 
“ God, means that nothing is absent from God, and that no- 
“ thing bears real existence except by the volition of God.’* 
And again, in the same page I quoted the example of the 
most revered teachers of the Vaidanta doctrine, who, ^ 
« although they declared their faith in the Omnipresent God, 

“ according to the doctrines of the Vaidanta, assigned to every 
“ creature the particular character and respect he was enti- 

tied to.” 

1 omitted to notice the strange mode of argument which 
the learned Brahmun (at p. 29) has adopted in defence of 
idolatry. After acknowledging that the least deficiency 
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in judgment renders man incapable of looking up to aa 
Omnipresent Supreme Being, whereby he mistakes a created 
object for the great Creator, he. insinuates that an erroneous 
notion in this respect is as likely to lead to eternal happinessi^ 
as a knowledge of truth. At 1. 5, he says-: « And although 
« a person through deficiency in judgment, should be un- 
« able to discover the real nature of a thing, does it follow^ 

“ that his error will prevent the natural effect from appearing ? 

“ When a man in a dream sees a tiger, is he not in as much 
“ alartn as if he saw it in reality V* 

This mode of claiming .for idol-worship a value e^ual to 
that of pure religion, which it. can never be admitted to 
possess, may have succeeded in retaining some of his followers 
in the delusive dream, from which he is so anxious that 
they should not be awoke. But some of them have, I know, 
begun to inquire into the truth of those notions in which they 
have been instructed ; and these are not likely to mistake 
for true, the false analogy that is in the above passage attempt^ 
ed to be drawn ; nor will they believe that, however pow- 
erful may be the influence of imagination, even under false 
impressions, future happiness, which depends on God alone, 
can ever be ranked amongst its effects. Such enquirers will, 

I hope, at last become sensible that the system, of dreaming 
recommended by the learned Brahmun, however essential 
to the interests of himself and of his cast, can bring to them 
no advantage, either substantial or eternal. 

As instances of the erroneous confidence which is placed 
in tjie repetition of the name of a god to effect purification 
from sins, noticed by me I may quote the following 
passages. 

He who pronounces “ Doorga” (thename ofthegoddesaj,* 
though he constantly practise adultery, plunder others of their, 
property, or commit th^ most heinous crimes, is freed from 
all sins. • , « 

A persoii pronouncing loudly, reverence to Huri,*’ even , 
involuntarily, in the state of falling down, of slipping, of 
labouring under illness, or of sneezing, purifies himself Som 
th^ foulest crimes. 

who contemplates the Ganges, while walking, 
sitting, sleeping, thinking of other things, awake, eating,' 
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breathing, and conversing, is delivered from sins. 

The circumstances alluded to in this treatise, relative 
to the wicked conduct of their supposed deities, are 
perfectly familiar to every individual Hindoo. But those 
Europeans who are not acquainted with the particulars 
related of them, inay perhaps feel a wish to be in pos- 
session of them. I therefore, with a view to gratify 
their curiosity and to vindicate my assertion, beg to be 
allowed to mention a few instances in point, with the 
authorities on which they rest. As I have already no- 
ticed the debauchery of Krishna, and his gross sensuality, and 
that of his fellow deities, such as Shiva and Bruhnia, in 
my reply to the observations of Shunkarashastri, instead of re- 
peating them here, I refer my readers to that reply, and 
also to the tenth division of the Bhaguvuta, to theHmybung- 
sa or last division of the Mahabhariitas, and to the Neguma, 
as well as to the several Agumas, which give a detailed ac- 
count of their lewdness and debauchery. As to falsehood, 
their favourite deity Krishna is more conspicuous than the 
rest. Jurra-Sindhu, a powerful prince of Behar, having heard 
of the melancholy murder of his son-in-law perpetrated by 
Krishna, harassed, and at last drove him out of the place of 
his nativity (Muthoora) by frequent military expeditions. 
Krishna in revenge, resolved to deprive that prince of his life 
by fraud, and in a most unjustifiable manner. To accomplish 
his object, he and his two cousins, Bheema and Urjoona, de- 
clared themselves to be Brahmuns, and in that disguise entered 
his palace ; where finding him weakened by a religious fast, 
and surrounded only by his family and priests, they challenged 
him to fight a duel. He accordingly fought Bheema, the 
strongest of the three ; who conquered and put him to death. 
— Vide Subha Purba or second Book of the Maha-Bharuta. 
Krisna again persuaded Joodhisthir, his cousin, to give false 
evidence in order to accomplish the murder of Drowna their 
spiritual father — Vide Drowna Purba, or seventh Book of the 
Maha-Bharuth. 

Vishnu and others combined in a conspiracy against Buli, 
a mighty emperor ; but finding his power irresistible, that deity 
was determined to ruin him by stratagem, and for that purpose 
appeared to him in the shape of a dwarf, begging alms. 
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Notwithstanding Buli was warned of the intention of Vishnu 
yet, impressed with a high sense of generosity, he could noi 
refuse a boon to a begg^ar ; that grateful deity in return no 
only deprived him of hia whole empire, which heputhimsell 
in possession of by virtue of the boon ofBuli, but also indictee 
on him the disgrace of bondage and confinement in Fatal.— 
Vide latter part of the Hurri Bungs, or last book of the 
Maha-Bharuta. 

When the battle of Coorookshetru was decided by the 
fatal destruction of Doonodhun, the remaining part of the 
army of his rival Yoodhisthir, returned to the camp to rest 
during the night, under the personal care and protection o] 
Mahadaiva. That deity havincr, however, been cajoled b) 
the fiattery offered him by Uswathama, one of the friends 
of the unfortunate Doorjodbun, not only allowed him tc 
destroy the whole army that was asleep under the 
confidence of his protection, but even assisted him with his 
sword to accomplish his bloody purpose — Vide Sousuptik- 
Purba, or eleventh book of the Maha-Bharuta. 

When the Ussoors, at the churning of the ocean, gave the 
pitcher of the water of immortality in charge to Vishnu, 
he betrayed his trust by delivering it to their step-brothers 
and enemies, the celestial gods — Vide first book, or ddi Purba 
of the Maha-liharuta. 

Instances like these might be multiplied beyond number : 
and crimes of a much deeper dye might easily be added to the 
list, were I not unwilling to stain these pages by making 
them the vehicle of such stories of immorality and vice. 
May God speedily purify the minds of my countrymen from 
the corruptness which such tales are too apt to produce ; and 
lead their hearts to that pure morality, which is inseparable 
from the true worship of Him ! 
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SooBRAHMUNYu Shastree, r diligent observer of Brahmu- 
nical tenets, wishing to prove that those Brahmuns who do 
not study the Vaidas with their subordinate sciences, are 
degraded from the rank of Brahmunism, prepared and offered 
an Essay on that subject to the Brahmuns of the province 
of Bengal, who are generally deficient in those stnaies. In 
this, he has advanced three assertions : .which, however, have 
no tendency to establish his position. He alleges Ist, that, to 
a person not acquainted with the Vaidas, neither temporary 
“ heavenly enjoyments, nor eternal beatitude, can be allotted.” 
2dly, that, ** he only who has studied the Vaidas is authorized 
“ to seek the knowledge of God and 3dly, that “ men must 

** perforin without omission all the rites and duties prescribed 
in the Vaidas and Smritis before acquiring a thorough 
*• knowledge of God.” On these positions he attempts to 
establish, that the performance of the duties and rites pres- 
cribed by the Shastrus for each class according to their re- 
ligious order, such as the studies of the Vaidas and the offer- 
ing of sacrifices, &c., is absolutely necessary towards the 
acquisition of a knowledge of God. We consequently take 
upon ourselves to offer in our own defence the following 
remarks, in answer to those assertions. 

We admit that it is proper in men to observe the duties 
and rites prescribed by the Shastru for each class according 
to their religious order, in acquiring knowledge respecting 
God, such observance being conducive to that acquisition ; 
an admission which is not inconsistent with the authorities 
of the Vaidas and other Shastrus. But we can by no means 
admit the necessity of observing those duties and rites as 
indispensable steps towards attaining divine knowledge, 
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which the learned Shastree pronounces them to be ; for the 
great Vyas, in his work of the Vaidanta Durshuna, or the ex- 
planation of the spiritual parts of the Vaidas, justices the at- 
tainment of the knowledge of God, even by those who never 

J jractise the prescribed duties and rites, as appears from the 
bllowing two passages of Vyas in the same Durshuna. 

The celebrated ShunkurAcharyu thus comments upon those 
two texts : “ As to the question, whether such men as have not 
“ the sacred fire, or are aflJicted with poverty, who profess 
** no religious order whatsoever, and who do not belong to 
** any cast, are authorized to seek divine knowledge or not 1 
On a superficial view, it appears, that they are not permit- 
ted to make such attainments, as the duties prescribed for 
“ each class are declared to lead to divine knowledge, and to 
“ those duties they “lire altogether strangers. Such doubt 
** having arisen, the great Vyas thus decides : even a per- 
** son who professes no religious order, is permitted to acquire 
“ knowledge of God ; for it is found in the Vaidas that 
** Ruckyu, Bachuknuvee, and others who, like them, did not 
“ belong to any class, obtained divine knowledge. It is 
‘f also mentioned in the sacred tradition, that Suinvurtu and 
“ others, living naked and totally independent of the world, 
“ who practised no prescribed duties, assumed the rank of 
^ the highest devotees.** Besides the texts of the Vaida, 
such as 

show that Muetreyee and others, who, being women, 
had not the option of studying the Vaida, were, not- 
withstanding, qualified to acquire divine knowledge ; 
and in the Smriti as well as in the Commentary of the cele- 
brated ShunkurAcharyu, Soolubha and other women are 
styled knowers of the Supreme Being. Also Bidoor, Dhur- 
mubyadbu, and others of the fourth class, attained the 
knowledge of God without having an opportunity of studying 
the Vai^. All this we find in the sacred traditions : hence 
those who have a thorough knowledge of the Vaidas and 
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Sjnriti, can pay no deference to the opinion maintained b 
the learned Shastree, that those only who have studied th 
Vaidas are qualified to acquire the knowledge of God. More 
over, to remove all doubt as to Shoodrus and others bein 
capable of attaining Divine knowledge without the assistaiic 
of the Baidas, the celebrated Commentator, in illustrating 
the text “ Sruvunadhyun,** ^c., asserts, that “ the authorit; 
“ of the Smriti stating that “ to all the four classes preachini 
“ should be olFered,* &c. shews that to the sacred tradition 
‘‘ and to the Pooranas, and also to the Agumas, all the tbu 
“ classes have equally access thus establishing that th 
sacred traditions, Pooranas, and Agumas without distinctioi 
can impart divine knowledge to mankind at large. From th 
decided opinion of Vyas, and from the precedents given b; 
the Vaidas and sacred traditions, and also from the conclii 
sive verdict of the most revered Commentator, those wh' 
entertain respect for those authorities, will not admit th' 
studies of the Vaidas and other duties required of eacl 
class to be the only means of acquiring knowledge of God 
Hence the sacred tradition, stating that a person, Fy studyinj 
the Geeta alone, had acquired final beatitude, stands un 
shaken ; and also the positive declaration of the great Mu 
hadaiva with regard to the authentic and well-accepte< 
Aguma Shastrusjas being the means of imparting divine inow 
ledge to those who study them, will not be treated as incon 
sequential. If the spiritual parts of the Vaidas can enabl 
men to acquire salvation by teaching them th^true and eterna 
existence of God, and the false and perisb^||e being of th( 
universe, and inducing them to hear and cm^ntly reflector 
those doctrines, it is consistent with reasori ;to admit, thal 
the Smriti, and Agu na, and other works, inculcating the 
same doctrines, afford means of attaining final beatitude, 
What should we say more ? 
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SERMON. 


•* The Lord is a Man or War.” — Exoduit XV. S. 

“ God ih Love.” — 1 Johrit IV, 8. 

I ASK your attention to a Sermon of War. 1 have 
waited some time before treating this subject at length, till 
the present hostilities should assume a definite form, and 
the designs of the government become more apparent. I 
wished to be able to speak coolly and with knowledge of the 
facts, that we might understand the comparative merits of 
the present war. Besides, I have waited for others, in the 
churches, of more experience to speak, before I ventured to 
offer my counsel ; and I have thus far waited almost in 
vain ! I did not wish to treat the matter last Sunday, for 
that was the end of our week of Pentecost, when cloven 
tongues of flame descend on the city, and some are thought 
to be full of new wine, and others of the Holy Spirit. The 
heat of the meetings — good and bad — of that week, could 
not wholly have passed away from you or me, and we ought 
to come coolly and consider a subject like this. So the last 
Sunday I only sketched the back-ground of the picture, to- 
day intending to paint the horrors of war in front of that 
“ Presence of Beauty in Nature,” to which, with its 
“ Meanings” and its “.Lessons,” I then asked you to 
attend. 

It seems to me that an ipba op God as the Irifinite is 
given to us in our nature itself. But men create a more 
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definite conception thereof in their own iniage. Thus a 
rude savage man, who has learned only the presence of 
Power in Nature, conceives of God mainly as a Force, and 
speaks of Him as a God of Power. Such, though not 
without beautiful exceptions, is the character ascribed to 
Jehovah in the Old Testament. “ The Lord is a man of 
war." He is **the Lord of Hosts.” He kills men, and 
their cattle. If there is trouble in the enemies’ city, it is 
the Lord who hath caused it. He will “ whet his glittering 
sword and render vengeance to his enemies. He will make 
his arrows drunk with blood, and his sword shall devour 
flesh I" It is with the sword that God pleads with all men. 
He encourages men to fight, and says, “ cursed be he that 
keepeth back his sword from blood." He sends blood into 
the streets ; he waters the land with blood, and in blood he 
dissolves the mountains. He brandishes his sword before 
kings, and they tremble at every moment. He treads 
nations as grapes in a wine-press, and his garments are 
stained with their life’s blood.* 

A man who has grown up to read the Older Testament 
of God revealed in the Beauty of the Universe, and to feel 

* Isaiah, Ixiii. l->6. JV'oye$*8 Version. 

The People. 

1 Who is this, that cometh from Edom ? 

In scarlet garments from Bozrah I 
This, that is glorious in his apparel, 

Proud in the greatness of his strength I 

Jehovah. 

I , that proclaim deliverance, 

And am mighty to save. 

The People. 

2 Wherefore is thine apparel red, 

And thy garments like those of one that treadeth the wine-vat f 

Jehovah. 

8 I have trodden the wine-vat alone, 

And of the nations there was none with me. 

And I trod them in mine anger. 

And I trampled them in my fury. 

So that their life-blood was sprinkled upon my garments, 
And 1 have stained all my apparel 
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the goodness of God therein set forth — sees Him not as 
Force only, or in chief, but as Love. He worships in 
love the God of Goodness and of Peace. Such is the 
prevalent character ascribed to God in the New Testament. 
He is the ** God of Love and Peace;” **Our Father,” — 
Kind to the unthankful and the unmerciful.” In one 
word, God is Love. He loves us all, Jew and Gentile, bond 
and free ; all are his children, each of priceless value in his 
sight. He is no God of Battles ; no Lord of Hosts ; no 
man of war. He has no sword, nor arrows ; he does not 
water the earth nor melt the mountains in blood, but “ he 
maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and the unjust.” He has no gar- 
ments dyed in blood ; curses no man for refusing to fight. 
He is Spirit — to be worshipped in spirit and in truth I The 
commandment is : Love one another ; resist not evil with 
evil ; forgive seventy times sevfen ; overcome evil with good ; 
love your enemies ; bless them that curse you ; do good to 
them that hate you ; pray for them that despitefuily use 
you and persecute you.* There is no nation to shut its 
ports against another — all are men ; no caste to curl its 
lip at inferiors — all are brothers, members of one body, 
united in the Christ, the ideal man and head of ail. The 
greatest is the most useful. No man is to be master, for 
the Christ is our teacher. We are to fear no man, for God 
is our Father. 

4 For the day of vengeance was in ray heart, 

And the year of my deliverance waa come. 

0 And 1 looked, and there was none to help, 

And 1 vrondered. that there was none to uphold, 

Therefore iny own arm wrought salvation for nm, 

And my fury, it sustained me. 

6 I trod down the nations in my anger ; 

I crushed them in my lury. 

And spilled their blood upon the ground. 

' * To show the diflfercnces between the Old and New Testament,, 
and to serve as introiluclfon to this discourse, the follpwing passa^ 
were read as the morning lesson. Exodus, xv. 1-6 ; 2 Sam. xxil 111. 
35-43. 48; .38. xlv. 3-5; Isa. Ixvi. 15, 16; Joel, iii. and Matt 
V. 8-11. 38-39. 43-45. ^ 
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These precepts are undeniably the precepts of Christ- 
ianity ; equally plain is it that they are the dictates of man's 
nature, only developed and active ; apart of God’s universal 
revelation — His law writ on the soul of man, established 
in the nature of things; true after experience and true be- 
fore all experience. The man of real insight into spiritual 
things sees and knows them to be true. 

Do not believe it the part of a coward to think so. I 
have known many cowards; yes, a great many ; some very 
eotwardly, pusillanimous and faint-hearted cowards ; but 
never oue who thought so, or pretended to think so. It re- 
quires very little courage to fight with sword and musket, 
and that of a cheap kind. Men of that stamp are plenty as 
grass in June. Beat your drum, and they will follow; 
offer them but eight dollars a month, and they will come — 
fiily thousand of them, to smite and kill. Every male 
animal, or reptile, will fight. It requires little courage to 
kill; but it takes much to resist evil with good — holding 
obstinately out, active or passive, till you overcome it. 
Call that non-resistance, if you will; it is the stoutest 
kind of combat demanding all the manhood of a man. 

I will not deny that war is inseparable from a low stage of 
civilization; so is polygamy, slavery, cannibalism. Taking 
men as they were, savage and violent, there have been times 
when war was unavoidable. I will not deny that it has helped 
forward the civilization of the race, for God often makes the 
folly and the sin of men contribute to the progress of man- 
kind. It is none the less a folly or a sin. In a civilized na- 
tion like ourselves, it is far more heinous than in the Ojibe- 
ways or the Camanches. 

War is in utter violation of Christianity. If war be right, 
then Christianity is wrong, false — a lie. But if Christianity 
be true — if Reason, Conscience, Religion, the highest facul- 
ties of man, are to be trusted — then war is the wrong, the 
falsehood, the lie. I maintain that war is a Sin ; that it is 
I Mional infidelity, a denial of Christianity and of God. Ev- 
ery man who understands Christianity by heart — in its rela- 
tions to man, to society, the nation, the world — knows that 
war is a wrong. At this day, with all the enlightenment of 
our age, after the long peace of the nations, war is easily 
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avoided. Whenever it occurs, the very fect of its occilr- 
rence convicts the rulers of a nation either of entire inoapoh 
city as statesmen, or else of the worst form of treason — trea- 
son to the pe(»le, to mankind, to God ! There is no other 
alternative. The very fact of a war shows that the men who 
cause it must be either Fools or Traitors. 1 think lightly of 
what is called Treason against a government. That may 
be your duty to-day, or mine. Certainly it was our fathers’ 
duty not long ago; now it is our boast and their title to hon- 
or. But Treason against the People, against Mankind, 
against God, is a great Sin, not lightly to be spoken of But 
t he political authors of a war on this continent, and at this 
day, are either utterly incapable of a statesman’s work, or 
else guilty of that sin. Fools they are, or traitors they 
must 1^. 

Let me speak, and in detail, of the Evils op war. 1 wish 
this were not necessary. But we have found ourselves in a 
war ; the Congress has voted our money and out men to 
carry it on ; the Governors call for volunteers ; the volun- 
teers come when they are called for. No voice of indigna- 
tion goes forth out from the heart of the eight hundred thou- 
sand souls of Massachusetts; of the seventeen million free- 
men of the land how few complain; only a man here and 
there ! The Press is well-nigh silent. And the Church, so 
far from protesting against this infidelity in the name of 
Christ, is little better than dead. The man of blood shelters 
himself behind its wall — silent, dark, dead and emblematic. 
These facts show it is necessary to speak of the evils of war. 
I am speaking in a city whose fairest, firmest, most costly 
buildings are warehouses and banks; a city whose most pop- 
ular Idol is Mammon — the God of Gold ; whose Trinity is 
a Trinity of Coin ! I shall speak intelligibly, therefore, if I 
begin by considering War as a. Waste op Property. It 
'paralyzes industry. The very fear of it is a mildew upon 
commerce. Though the present war is but a skirmish, only 
a few random shots between a squad of regulars and some 
strolling batallions — a quarrel which in Europe would 
scarcely frighten evert the Pope — yet see the ^ffect of it 
upon trade. Though the fighting be thousands of hiiles flroro 
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Boston, your stocks fall in the market ; the rate of insurance 
is altered; your dealer in wood piles his boards and his lum> 
her on his wharf, not finding a market. There are few ships 
in the great Southern mart to take the freight of many ; ex> 
change is disturbed. The clergyman is afraid to buy a book, 
lest his children want bread. So it is with all departments 
of industry and trade. In war the capitalist is uncertain 
and slow to venture, so the laborer’s hand will be still and 
his child ill-clad and hungry. 

In the late war with England many of you remember the 
condition of your fisheries, of your commerce; how the 
ships lay rotting at the wharf. The dearness of cloth, of 
provisions, flour, sugar, tea, cofiee, salt, the comparative 
lowness of wages, the stagnation of business ; the scarcity 
of money; the universal sullenness and gloom — all this is 
well remembered now. So is the ruin it brought on many 
a man. 

Yet but few weeks ago some men talked boastingly of a 
■war with England. There are some men who seem to have 
tto eyes nor ears — only a mouth ; whose chief function is 
talk. Of their talk I will say nothing, — we look for dust 
in dry. places. But some men thus talked of war, and 
seemed desirous to provoke it, who can scarce plead igno- 
rance and I fear not folly for their excuse. I leave such to 
the just resentment sure to fall on them from sober, serious 
men who dare be so unpopular as to think before they speak, 
and then say what came of thinking. Perhaps such a war 
was never likely to take place, and now — thanks to a few 
wise men — all danger thereof seems at an end. But sup- 
pose it had happened — what would become of your com- 
merce, of your fishing smacks on the Banks or along the 
shore! What of your coasting vessels, doubling the head- 
lands all the way from the St. John’s to the Nueces? what 
of your whale ships in the Pacific? what of your Indiamen, 
deep freighted with oriental wealth ? what of that fleet which 
crowds across the Atlantic sea, trading with East and West 
and North and South ? I know some men care little for the 
rich, but when the owners keep their craft in port, where 
can the “hands” find work or their mouths find bread? 
The shipping of the United States amounts nearly to 
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2,500,000 tons. At $40 a ton, its value is nearly $100,- 
000,000. This is the value only of those sea-carriages ; their 
cargoes I cannot compute. Allowing one sailor for every 20 
tons burthen, here will be 125,000 seamen. They and their 
families amount to 500,000 souls. In war, what will become 
of them ? A capital of more than $13,000,000 is invested in 
the fisheries of Massachusetts alone. More than 19,000 men 
find profitable employment therein. If each man have but 
four others in his family — a small number for that class — 
here are more than 95,000 persons in this State alone, whose 
daily bread depends on this business. 7'hty cannot fish in 
troubled waters, for they are fishermen, not politicians. 
Where could they find bread or cloth in time of war? In 
Dartmoor Prison? Ask that of your demagogues who court- 
ed war. 

Then, too, the positive destruction of property in war is 
monstrous, A ship of the line costs from $500,000 to 
$ 1 ,000,000. The loss of a fleet by capture, by fire,or by decay 
is a great loss. You know at what cost a for tis built, if you 
have counted the sums successively voted for Fort Adams in 
Rhode Island, or those in our own harbor. The destruction 
of forts is another item in the cost of war. The capture or 
destruction of merchant ships with their freight, creates a 
most formidable loss. In 1812 the whole tonnage of the 
United States was scarce half what it is now. Yet the loss 
of ships and their freight, in “ the late war,” brief as it was, 
is estimated at $100,000,000!' Then the loss by plunder 
and military occupation is monstrous. The soldier, like the 
savage, cuts down the tree to gather its fruit. I cannot cal- 
culate the loss by burning towns and cities. But suppose 
Boston were bombarded and laid in ashes. Calculate the 
loss if you can. You may say this could not be, for 'tis easy 
to say No, as Yes. But remember what befel us in the last 
war ; remember how recently the best defended capitals of 
Europe — Vienna, Paris, Antwerp — have fallen into hostile 
hands. Consider how often a strong place — like Coblentz, 
Maintz, Malta, Gibraltar, St. Juan d'Ulloa — has been de- 
clared impregnable, and then been taken ; calculate the force 
which might be brought against this town — ar^d you will 
see that in eight and forty hours, or half that time, it might 
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be left nothing but a heap of ruins smoking in the sun ! I 
doubt not the valor of American soldiers, the skill of their 
engineers, nor the ability of their commanders. 1 am ready 
to believe all this is greater than we are told. Still, such 
are the contingencies of war If some not very ignorant 
men had had their way, this would be a probability and per- 
haps a fact. If we should burn every town from the Tweed 
to the Thames it would not re-build our own city. 

Out on the supposition that nothing is destroyed, see the 
loss which comes from the mhdirection of productive indus- 
try. Your fleets, forts, dock-yards, arsenals, cannons, mus- 
kets, swords and the like, are provided at great cost, and yet 
are unprofitable. They don’t pay. They weave no cloth; 
they bake no bread ; they produce nothing Yet from 1701 
to 1832, in 42 years, we expended in these things, $303,242,- 
576, viz: for the navy, &,c., $112,703,933; for the army, 
&c., $190,538,643. For the same time, all other expenses 
of the nation came to but $37,158,047. More than eight- 
ninths of the whole revenue of the nation was spent for pur- 
poses of war. In four years, from 1612 to 1815, we paid in 
this way, $92,350,519.37. In six years, from 1835 to 1840, 
we paid annually on the average $21,328,903, in all $127,- 
973,418. Our Congress has just voted $17,000,000 as a 
special grant for the army alone. The 175,118 muskets at 
Springfield are valued at $3,000,000; we pay annually 
$200,000 to support that arsenal. The navy yard at Charles- 
town, with its stores, &c., has cost $4,741,000. Now, for 
all profitable returns, this money might as well be ^unk in 
the bottom of the sea. In some countries it is yet worse. 
There are towns and cities in which the fortifications have 
cost more than all the houses, churches, shops and other 
property therein. This happens not among the Sacs and 
Foxes, but in “Christian” Europe. 

Then your soldier is the most unprofitable animal you can 
keep. He makes no railroads; clears no land; rai.ses no 
corn. No, he can make neither cloth nor clocks ! He does 
not raise his own bread, mend his own shoes, make his 
shoulder-knot of glory, nor hammer out his own sword. Yet 
he is a cosily animal, though useless. If the President gets 
his fifty thousand volunteers — a thing likely to happen, for 
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though Irish lumpers and hod-meii want a dollar or a dollar 
and a half a day, your free American of Boston will 'list for 
twenty-seven cents, only having his livery, his feathers, and 
his “glory” thrown in — then at $8 a month, their wages 
amount to $41)0,000. Suppose the present government shall 
actually make advantageous contracts, and the subsistence 
of the soldier cost no more than in England, or $17 a month, 
this amounts to $H50,000. Here are $1,250,000 to begin 
with. Then, if each man would be wortii a dollar a day at 
any productive work, and there are 2G work days in the 
month, hero arc $1,JI00,000 more to be added, making 
$2,553,000 a month for the new army of occupation. This ii 
only for the rank and file of the army. The officers, the sur- 
geons, and the chaplains who teach the soldiers to wad their 
muskets with the leaves of the Bible, will perhaps cost as 
much more; or, in all, something more than $5,000,000 a 
month. This of course does not include the cost of their 
arms, tents, ammunition, baggage, horses and hospital stores 
— nor the 65,000 gallons of whiskey which the government 
has just advertised for! What do they give in return? 
They will give us three things, “Valor,” “Glory,” and — 
Talk; which, as they are not in the price current, I must 
estimate as I can, and set them all down in one figure = 0; 
not worth the whiskey they cost. 

New England is quite a new country. Sev m generations 
ago it was a wilderness ; now it contains about 2,500,000 
souls. If you were to pay all the public debts of these 
States^ and then, in fancy, divide all the property therein by 
the population, young as we are, I think you would find a 
larger amount of value for each man than in any other coun- 
try in the world, not excepting England. The civilization 
of Europe is old ; the nations old, — England, France, Spain, 
Austria, Italy, Greece ; but they have wasted their time, 
their labor and their wealth in war, and so are poorer than 
we upstarts of a wilderness. We have fewer fleets, forts, 
cannon and soldiers for the population, than any other 
“Christian” country in the world. This is one main rea- 
son why we have no national debt; why the women need 
not toil in the hardest labor of the fields, the quarries and 
the mines; this is the reason that we are well fed, well clad, 
well housed ; this is the reason that Massachusetts can afford 
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to spend $1,000,000 a year for her public schools! War, 
wasting a nation’s wealth, depresses the great mass of the 
people, but serves to elevate a few to opulence and power. 
Every despotism is established and sustained by war. This 
is the foundation of all the aristocracies of the old world 
aristocracies of blood. Our famous men are often ashamed 
4hat their wealth was honestly got by working, or pedling, 
and foolishly copy the savage and bloody emblems of ancient 
heraldry in their assumed coats of arms — industrious men 
seeking to have a Griffin on their seal 1 Nothing is so hos- 
tile to a true democracy as war. It elevates a few, often 
bold, bad men, at the expense of the many, who pay the mo- 
ney and furnish the blood for war. 

War is a most expensive folly. The Revolutionary 
war cost the general government directly and in specie 
$135,000,000. It is safe to estimate the direct cost to the 
individual States also at the same sum, $135,000,000 ; 
making a total of $270,000,000. Considering the inter- 
ruption of business, the waste of time, property and life, 
it is plain that this could not have been a fourth part of the 
whole. But suppose it was a third, then the whole pe- 
cuniary cost of the war would be $810,000,000. At the 
beginning of the Revolution the population was about 
3,000,000 ; so that war, lasting about eight years, cost 
jJ270 for each person. To meet the expenses of the war 
each year there would have been required a tax of $33.75 
on each man, woman and child ! 

In the Florida war we spent between $30,000,000 and 
$40,000,000, as an eminent statesman once said, in fight- 
ing five hundred invisible Indians! It is estimated that 
the fortifications of the city of Paris, when completely fur- 
nished, will cost more than the whole taxable property of 
Massachusetts, with her 800,000 souls. Why, this year 
our own grant for the army is $17,000,000. The estimate 
for the navy is $6,000,000 more ; in all $23,000,000. 
Suppose, which is most unlikely, that we should pay no 
more,— why, that sum alone would support public schools, as 
good and as costly as those of Massachusetts, all over the 
United States, offering each boy and girl — bond or free — 
as good a culture as they get here in Boston, and then 
leave a balance of $3,000,000 in our hands! We pay 
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more for ignorance than we need for education ! But 
$33,000,000 is not all we must pay this year. A great 
statesman has said, in the Senate, that our war expenses 
at present are nearly $500,000 a day, and the President in- 
forms your Congress that fc'2, 953,904 more will be wanted 
for the army and navy before next June ! 

For several years we spent directly more than 
$21,000,000 for war purposes, though in time of peace. If 
a railroad cost $30,000 a mile, tneii we might build 700 
miles a year for that sum, and in five years could build a 
railroad therewith from Boston to the farther side of 
Oregon. For the war money we paid in 42 years, we 
could have had more than 10,000 miles of railroad, 
and with dividends at 7 per cent, — a yearly income of 
$21,210,000. For military and naval affairs, in eight 
years, from 1835 to 1843, we paid $163,3^10,717. This 
alone would have made 5,444 miles of railroad, and would 
produce at 7 per cent, an annual income of $11,483,569.19. 

In Boston there are nineteen public grammar schools, a 
Latin and English High School. 'Phe buildings for these 
schools — 20 in number. — have cost $653,208. There are 
also 135 primary schools, in as many houses or rooms. I 
know not their value, a.s I think they are not all owned by 
the city. But suppose them to be worth $150,000. Then 
all the school-houses of this city have cost $(’303,208. The 
cost of these 156 schools for this year is estimated at 
$172,000. The number of scholars in them is 16,479. 
Harvard University, the most expensive college in America, 
costs about $46,000 a year. Now the ship Ohio lying here 
in onr harbor has cost $834,845, and we pay for it each 
year $220,000 more. That is, it has cost $31,637 more 
than these 155 school-houses of this city, and costs every 
year $2,000 more than Harvard University, and all the 
public schools of Boston I 

The military Academy at West Point contains two hun- 
dred and thirty-six cadets ; the appropriation for it last year 
was $138,000, a sum greater, I think, than the cost of all 
the colleges in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont and 
Massachusetts, with their 1,445 students. \ 

The navy-yard at Charlestown, with its ordnance, storea, 
2 * 
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dtc., cost $4,741,000. The cost of the 78 churches in 
Boston is $3,246,500; the whole property of Harvard 
University is $703,175; the 155 school-houses of Boston 
are worth $703,208 ; in all $4,652,883. Thus the navy- 
yard at Charlestown has cost $99,117 more than the 78 
churches and the 155 school-houses of Boston, with Har- 
vard College, its halls, libraries, all its wealth thrown in. 
Yet what does it teach 1 

Our country is singularly destitute of public libraries. 
You must go across the ocean to read the history of the 
Church or State ; all the public libraries in America cannot 
furnish the books referred to in Gibbon's Rome, or Gieseler's 
History of the Church. I think there is no public library 
in Europe which has cost three dollars a volume. There 
are six — the Vatican, at Rome ; the Royal, at Paris ; the 
British Museum, at London ; the Bodleian, at Oxford ; the 
University Libraries at Gottingen and Berlin — which con- 
tain, it is said, about 4,500,000 volumes. The recent grant 
of $17,000,000 for the army is $3,500,000 more than the 
cost of those magnificent collections ! 

There have been printed about 3,000,000 different vol- 
amcs, great and little, within the last 400 years If the 
Florida war cost but $30,000,000, it is ten limes more than 
enough to have purchased one copy of each book ever 
printed, at one dollar a volume, which is more than the 
average cost. 

Now all these sums are to be paid by the people, ** the 
dear people,” whom our republican demagogues love so 
well, and for whom they spend their lives, rising early, 
toiling late, those self-denying heroes, those sainted martyrs 
of the republic, eating the bread of carefulness for them 
alone 1 But how are they to be paid ? By a direct tax levied 
on all the property of the nation, so that the poor man pays 
according to his little, and the rich man in proportion to 
his much, each knowing when he pays and what he pays 
fori. No such thing; nothing like it. The people must 
pay and not know it; must be deceived a little or they 
would not pay after this fashion ! You pay for it in every 
pound of sugar, copper, coal, in every yard of cloth; and if 
the counsel of some lovers of the people be followed, you 
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will soon pay for it in each pound of coffee and tea. In 
this way the rich man always pays relatively less than the 
poor ; often a positively smaller sum. Even here 1 think 
that three-fourths of all the property is owned hy one-fourth 
of the people, yet that one-fourth by no meanfe pays a third 
of the national revenue. The tax is laid on things men 
cannot do without,— sugar, cloth, and the like. The con- 
sumption of these articles is not in proportion to wealth hut 
persons. Now the poor man, as a general rule, has more 
children than the rich, and the tax being more in propor- 
tion to persons than property, the poor man pays more than 
the rich. So a tax is really laid on the poor man's children 
to pay for the war which makes him poor and keeps him 
poor. I think your captains and colonels, those sons of 
thunder and heirs of glory, will not tell you so. They tell 
you so ! They know it ! Poor brothers, how could they 1 
I think your party newspapers— penny or pound — will nqj 
tell you so ; nor the demagogues, all covered with glory 
and all forlorn, who tell the people when to hurrah and foV 
what ! But if you cipher the matter out for yourself you 
will find it so, and not otherwise. Tell the demagogues 
— whig or democrat— that. It was an old Roman maxim 
“The people wished to be deceived ; let them." Nowit 
is only practiced on ; not repeated — in public. 

Let us deal justly even with war, giving that its due. 
There is one class of men who find their pecuniary ad- 
vantage in it. I mean army contractors, when they chance 
to be favorites of the party in power ; men who let steam- 
boats to lie idle at $500 a day. This class of men rejoice 
in a war. The country may become poor, they are sure to 
be rich. Yet another class turn war to account, get the 
“ glory," and become immortal in song and sermon. I sec 
it stated in a newspaper that the Duke of Wellington has 
received, as gratuities for his military services, $5,400,000. 
and $40,000 a year in pensions ! 

But the waste of prbperty is the smallest pBrt of the evil. 
The waste of Life in war is yet more terrible. 
Human life is a sacred thing. Go out into the l^owest street 
of Boston ; take the vilest and most squalid man in that 
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miserable lane, and he is dear to some one. He is called 
Brother; perhaps Husband; it maybe Father; at least, 
Son. A human heart, sadly joyful beat over him before he 
was born. He has been pressed fondly to his mother’s 
arms. Her tears and her smiles have been for him ; perhaps 
also her prayers. His blood may be counted mean and 
vile by the great men of the earth who love nothing so well 
as the dear people, for he has no “coat of arms,” no 
liveried servant to attend him, but it has run down from the 
same first man. His family is ancient as that of the most 
long descended king. God made him,— made this splendid 
universe to wait on him and teach him ; sent his Christ to 
save him. He is an immortal soul. To spill that man’s 
blood is an awful sin. It will cry against you out of the 
ground— Cain! where is thy brother? Now in war you 
bring together 50,000 men like him on one side, and 50,000 
of a dilierent nation on the other. They have no natural 
quarrel with one another. The earth is wide enough for 
both— neither hinders the sun from the other. Many come 
unwillingly ; many not knowing what they fight for. It is 
but accident that determines on which side the man shall 
fight. The cannons pour their shot — round, grape, canis- 
ter ; the howitzers scatter their bursting shells ; the 
muskets rain their leaden death ; the sword, the bayonet, 
the horses’ iron hoof; the wheels of artillery grind the 
men down into trodden dust. There they lie — the two 
masses of burning valor — extinguished, quenched, and 
grimly dead, each covering with his body the spot he de- 
fended with his arms. They had no quarrel ; yet they .liq 
there, slain by a brother’s hand. It is not old and decrepid 
men, but men of the productive age, full of lusty life. 

But it is only the smallest part that perish in battle. Ex- 
posure to cold, wet, heat; unhealthy climates, unwholesome 
food, rum and forced marches — bring on diseases which 
mow down the poor soldiers worse than musketry and grape. 
Others languish of wounds, and slowly procrastinate a dread- 
ful and a ten-fold death. Far away, there are widows, orphans, 
childless old fathers, who pore over the daily news to learn 
a| random the fate of a son, a father, or a husband ! They 
crowd disconsolate into the churches, seeking of God the 
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comfort men took from them,— praying in the bitterness of 
a broken heart, while the priest gives thanks for a famous 
victory,” and hangs up the bloody standard over his pulpit ! 

When ordinary disease cuts off a man, when he dies at 
his duty, there is some comfort in that loss, “ 'Twas fhe 
ordinance of God,” you say. You minister to his wants; 
you smooth down the pillow for the aching head ; your love 
beguiles the torment of disease, and your own bosom gathers 
half the darts of death. He goes in his time and God takes 
him. But when he dies in war, in battle, it is Man who has 
robbed him of life. It is a murderer that is butchered. 
Nothing alleviates that bitter, burning smart! 

Others not slain are maimed for life. This has no eyes; 
that no hands; another no feet nor legs. This has been 
pierced by the lances, and torn with the shot, till scarce any 
thing human is left. The wreck of a body is crazed with 
pains God never meant for man. The mother that bore him 
would not know her child. Count the orphan Asylums in 
Germany and Holland ; go into the hospital at Greenwich, 
that of the Invalids at Paris, you see the “trophies ” of Na- 
poleon and Wellington. Go to the arsenal at Toulon, see 
the wooden legs piled up there for men now active and whole 
— and you will think a little of the physical horrors of war. 

In Boston there are perhaps about 25,000 able-bodied men 
between 19 and 45. Suppose them all slain in battle, or 
mortally hurt, or mown down by the camp-fever, vomito, or 
other diseases of war, and then fancy the distress, the heart- 
sickness amid wives, mothers, daughters, sons and fathers, 
here I Yet 25,000 is a small number to be murdered in “ a 
famous victory;” a trifle for a whole “glorious campaign’ 
in a great war. The men of Boston are no better loved than 
the rnen of Tamaulipas. There is scarce an old family, of 
the middle class, in all New England, which did not thus 
smart in the Revolution ; many, which have not, to this day, 
recovered from the bloody blow then falling on them. Think , 
wives, of the butchery of your husbands; think, mothers, of 
the murder of your sons'! 

Here, too, the burthen of battle falls mainly on the liumblc 
class. They pay the great tribute of money; the^ pay also 
the horrid tax of blood. It was not your rich men who 
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fought even the Revolution ; not they. Your men of pro- 
perty and standing were leaguing with the British, or fitting 
out privateers when that offered a good investment, or buying 
up the estates of more consistent tories -- making money out 
of the nation’s dire distress! True, there were most honor- 
able exceptions ; but such, I think, was the general rule. 
Let this be distinctly remembered — that the Burthen of 
Battle is borne by the humble classes of men ; they pay the 
vast tribute of money; they the awful tax of blood! The 
“glory” is got by a few; poverty, wounds, death, are for 
the people I 

Military glory is tiie poorest kind of distinction, but the 
most dangerous passion. It is an honor to a man to be able 
to mould iron ; to be skilful at working in cloth, w'ood, clay, 
leather. It is man’s vocation to raise corn — to subdue the 
rebellious fibre of cotton and convert it into beautiful robes, 
full of comfort for the body. They are the heroes of the 
race who abridge the time of human toil and multiply its re- 
sults; they who win great truths from God, and send them 
to a people’s heart ; they who balance the Many and the One 
into harmonious action — so that all are united and yet each 
left free. But the glory which comes of epaulets and feath- 
ers ; that strutting glory which is dyed in blood — what shall 
we say of it ? In this day it is not heroism; it is an imita- 
tion of barbarism long ago passed by. Yet it is marvellous 
how many men are taken with a red coat ! You expect it 
in Europe — a land of soldiers and blood. You are disap- 
pointed to find that here the champions of force should be 
held in honor, and that even the lowest should voluntarily 
enrol themselves as butchers of men 1 

Yet more, War is a sin; a corrupter op the public 
MORALS. It is a practical denial of Christianity ; a violation 
of God's eternal law of love. This is so plain that I shall 
say little upon it to-day. Your savagest and most vulgar 
captain would confess he does not fight as a Christian — but 
as a soldier; your magistrate calls for volunteers — not as 
a MAN loving Christianity, and loyal to God; only as Gov- 
ernor, under oath to keep the Constitution, the tradition of 
the elders : not under oath to keep the commandment of 
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God 1 In war the laws are suspended, violence and cunning 
rule everywhere. The battle of Yorktown was gained by a 
lie — though a Washington told it As a soldier it was his 
duty. Men “ emulate the tiger ; ” the hand is bloody, gnd 
the heart hard. Robbery and murder are the rule, the glory 
of men. ** Good men look sad, but ruffians dance and leap.” 
Men are systematically trained to burn towns, to murder 
fathers and sons; taught to consider it “glory,” to do so. 
The government collects ruffians and cut-throats. It com- 
pels better men to serve with these and become cut-throats. 
It appoints chaplains to blaspheme 'Christianity ; teaching 
the ruffians how to pray for the destruction of the enemy, 
the burning of his towns; to do this in the name of Christ 
and God. I do not censure ail the men who serve : some of 
them know no better; they have heard that a man would 
“perish everlastingly” if he did not believe the Athanasian 
creed ; that if he questioned the story of Jonah, or the mirac- 
ulous birth of Jesus, he was in danger of hell-fire, and if he 
doubted damnation was sure to be damned. They never 
heard that war was a sin ; that to create a war was treason, 
and to fight in it a wrong. They never thought of thinking 
for themselves; their thinking was to read a newspaper, or 
sleep through a sermon. They counted it their duty to obey 
the government without thinking if that government be riglit 
or wrong. I deny not the noble, manly charuCter of many 
a soldier, his heroism, self-denial and personal sacrifice. 

Still, after all proper allowance is made for a few individu- 
als, the whole system of war is unchristian and sinful. It 
lives only by evil passions. It can be defended (Uily by what 
is low, selfish, and animal. It absorbs the scum of the cities, 
pirates, robbers, murderers. It makes them worse — and 
better men like them. To take one man’s life is murder; 
what is it to practice killing as an art, a trade ; to do it by 
thousands 1 Yet I think better of the hands that do the 
butchering than of the ambitious heads, the cold, remorse- 
less hearts, which plunge the nation into war. 

In war the State teaches men to lie, to steal, to kill. It 
calls for privateers — who are commonly pirates with a na- 
tional charter — and pirates are privateers with duly a per- 
sonal charter. Every camp is a school of profiinity, vio- 



lence, licentiousness, and crimes too foul to name. It is so 
without sixty-five tjiousand gallons of whiskey. This is un- 
avoidable. It was so with Washington's army, with Corn- 
wallis’s, with that of Gustavus Adolphus's — perhaps the 
most moral army the world ever saw. The soldier’s life 
generally unfits a man for the citizen’s ! When he returns 
from a camp, from a war, back to his native village, he be- 
comes a curse to society and a shame to the mother that 
bore him. Even the soldiers of the Revolution, who sur- 
vived the war, were mostly ruined for life — debauched, in- 
temperate, vicious and vile. What loathsome creatures so 
many of them were ! They bore our burthen — for such 
were the real martyrs of that war, not the men who fell un- 
der the shot ! How many men of the rank and file in the 
late war have since become respectable citizens ? 

To show how incompatible are War and Christianity, 
suppose that the most Christian of Christ’s disciples, the 
well-beloved John, were made a navy-chaplain, and some 
morning, when, a battle is daily looked for, should stand on 
the gun-deck, amid lockers of shot, his Bible resting on a 
cannon, and expound Christianity to men with cutlasses by 
thpii side ! Let him read for the morning lesson the Ser- 
mon on the Mount — and for text take words from his own 
Epistle — so sweet, so beautiful^-so true : Every one that 
loveth is born of God, and knoweth God, for God is Love.” 
Suppose he tells his strange audience .that all men are 
brothers ; that God is their common father ; that Christ 
loved us all — showing us how to live the life of love — 
and, then, when he had melted all those savage hearts by 
words so winsome and so true — let him conclude, “ Bless- 
ed are the men-slayers ! Seek first the glory which cometh 
of battle. Be fierce as tigers. Mar God’s image in which 
your brothers are made. Be not like Christ, but Cain who 
slew his brother I When you meet the enemy, fire into 
their bosoms ; kill them in the dear name of Christ ; butcher 
them in the spirit of God. Give them no quarter — for we 
ought not to lay down our lives for the brethren — only the 
murderer hath eternal life! ” 


Yet great as are these threefold evils — there are times 
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when the soberest men and the best men have welcomed it, 
coolly and in their better moments. Sometimes^ a people 
long oppressed, has petitioned, remonstrated, cast itself 
at the feet of the throne,” with only insult for answer to its 
prayer. Sometimes there is a contest between a falsehood 
and a great truth; a war for freedom of mind, heart and 
soul ; yes, a war for a man's body, his wife's and children’s 
body, for what is dearer to men than life itself — for the in- 
alienable Rights of man, for the Idea that all are born free 
and equal, ft was so in the American Revolution — in the 
English, in the French Revolution. In such cases men say, 
“ Let it come.” They take down the firelock in sorrow; 
with a prayer they go forth to battle, asking that the Right 
may triumph. Much as I hate war I cannot but honor such 
men Were they better, yet more heroic, even war of that 
character might be avoided. Still it is a colder heart than 
mine which does not honor such men, though it believes 
them mistaken. Especially do we honor them, when it is 
the few, the scattered, the feeble, contending with the many 
and the mighty; the noble fighting for a great idea, and 
against the base and tyrannical. Then most men think the 
gain, the triumph of a great Idea, is worth the price it costs, 
the price of blood. Still, without stopping to touch that 
question, If man may evefshed the blood of man, I think 
even such wars as that wholly unchristian ; that they may 
now be avoided, and the result won in a manlier, yes, a 
wholly Christian way. 

Now, to make the evils of war still clearer, and to bring 
them home to your door, let us suppose there was war be- 
tween the counties of Suffolk, on the one side, and Middle- 
sex on the other; this army at Boston, that at Cambridge. 
Suppose the subject in dispute was the boundary line be- 
tween the two — Boston claiming a pitiful acre of flat land, 
which the ocean at low tide disdained to cover. To make 
sure of this Boston seizes whole miles of flats, unquestionably 
not its own. The rulers 6n one side are Fools, a^id Traitors 
on the other. The two commanders have issued their procla- 
mations; the money is borrowed ; the whiskey provided ; the 
soldiers — Americans, Negroes, Irishmen, all the able-bodied 
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men — nre enlisted. Prayers are offered in all the churches, 
and sermons preached, showing that God is a man of 
war, and Cain his first saint — an early Christian — a Chris- 
tian before Christ. The Bostonians wish to seize Cam- 
bridge, burn the houses, churches, college-halls, and |)lunder 
the library. . The men of Cambridge wish to seize Boston, 
burn its houses and ships, plundering its wares and its 
goods. Martial law is proclaimed on both sides. The men 
of Cambridge cut asunder the bridges, and make a huge 
breach in the mill-dam — planting cannon to enfilade dl 
those avenues. Forts crown the hill-tops, else so green. 
Men, madder than lunatics, are crowded into the Asylum. 
The Etostonians re-build the old fortifications on the Neck ; 
ireplace the forts on Beacon-hill, Fort-hill, Copps-hill, level- 
ing houses to make room for redoubts and bastions. The 
batteries are planted, the mortars got ready ; the furnaces 
and magazines arc all prepared. The three hills are grim 
wHh war. From Copps-hill men look anxious to that me- 
morable height the other side of the water. Provisions are 
cut off in Boston; no man may pass the lines; the acque- 
duct refuses its genial supply ; children cry for their expect- 
•«d food; The soldiers parade — looking somewhat tremu- 
lous and pale ; all the able-bodied have come, the vilest most 
willingly ; some are brought by force of drink, some by force 
of arma Some are in brilliant dresses — some in their work- 
ing frocks The banners are consecrated by solemn words.* 
Y our church-towers are military posts of observation. There 
are Old Testament prayers to the “God of Hosts” in all 
the churches of Boston ; prayers that God would curse the 
men of Cambridge, make their wives widows, their children 
fatherless, their houses a ruin, the men corpses, meat for 
the beast of the field and the bird of the air. Last night the 
Bostonians made a feint of attacking Charlestown, raining 
bombs and red hot cannon-balls from Copps-hill, till they 
have burnt a thousand houses, where the British burnt not 
half so many. Women and children fled screaming from 
the blazing rafters of their homes. The men of Middlesex 
crowd into Charlestown. 

* See the appropiiate foims of prayer for that service by (tie present 
Bishop of Oxford, in Jny’s Address before the American Peace Society, 
in 1845. 



In the mean time the Bostonians hastily repair a bridge 
or two; some pass that way, some over the Neck — all 
stealthily by night — and while the foe expect them at 
Bunker’s, amid the blazing town, they have stolen a march 
and rush upon Cambridge itself. The Cambridge men turn 
back. The battle is fiercely joined. You hear the cannon, 
the sharp report of musketry. You crowd the hills, the 
housetops; you line the Common, you cover the shore — 
yet you see but little in the sulphurous cloud. Now the Bos* 
tonians yield a little — a reinforcement goes over. All the 
men are gone ; even the gray-hcaded who can shoulder a 
firelock. They plunge into battle mad with rage, madder 
with rum. The chaplains loiter behind. 

“ Pious men, whom duty brought, 

To dubious verge of battle fought, 

To shrive the dying, btess the dead !** 

The battle hangs long in even scale. At length it turns. 
The Cambridge men retreat— they run — they fly. The 
houses burn. You see the churches and the colleges go up, 
a stream of fire. That library— founded ’mid wint and war 
and sad sectarian strife, slowly gathered by the saving of 
two centuries, the hope of the poor scholar, the boast of the 
rich one— is scattered to the winds and burnt with fire, for 
the solid granite is blasted by powder, and the turrets fall. 
Victory is ours. Ten thousand men of Cambridge lie 
dead ; eight thousand of Boston. Thete writhe the wound- 
ed ; men who but few hours before were poured over the 
battle-field a lava flood of fiery valor — fathers, brothers, 
husbands, sons. There they lie, torn and mangled ; black 
with powder ; red with blood ; parched with thirst; cursing 
the load of life they now must bear with bruised frames 
and mutilated limbs. Gather them into hasty hospitals —let 
this man’s daughter come to-morrow and sit by him, fanning 
away the flies; he shall linger out a life of wretchM 
anguish unspoken and insupportable, and when he dies his 
wife religiously will keep the shot which lore bis limbs. 
There is the battle-field ! Here the horse charged ; there 
the howitzers scattered their shells, pregnant with death ; 
here the murderous canister and grape mowed down the 
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crowded ranks ; there the huge artillery, teeming with 
murder was dragged o'er heaps of men— -wounded friends 
who just now held its ropes, men yet curling with anguish, 
like worms in the Bre. Hostile and friendly, head and trunk 
are crushed beneath those dreadful wheels. Here the in- 
fantry showered their murdering shot. That ghastly face 
was beautiful the day before— a sabre hewed its half away. 

” The earth is covered thick with other clay, 

Which her own clay must cover, heaped and pent, 

Rider and horse, friend, foe, in one red burial blent/* 

Again 'lis night. Oh, what a night, and after what a 
day! Yet the pure tide of woman's love— which never 
ebbs since earth began — flows on in spite of war and battle. 
Stealthily, by the pale moonlight, a mother of Boston treads 
the weary miles to reach that bloody spot ; a widow she — 
seeking among the slain her only son. The arm of power 
drove him forth reluctant to the fight. A friendly soldier 
guides her way. Now she turns over this face, whose 
mouth is full of purple dust, bit out of the ground in his ex- 
tremest agony— the last sacrament offered him by Earth 
herself; now she raises that form, cold, stiff, stony and 
ghastly as a dream of hell. But, lo! another comes — she 
too a woman— younger and fairer, yet not less bold, a 
maiden from the hostile town to seek her lover. They 
meet— two women among the corpses ; two angels come to 
Golgotha, seeking to raise a man. There he lies before 
them ; they look,— yes 'tis he you seek ; the same dress, 
form, features too;— tis he, the Son, the Lover. Maid and 
mother could tell that face in any light. The grass is wet 
with his blood. Yes, the ground is muddy with the life of 
men. 'J'he mother’s innocent robe is drabbled in the blood 
her bosom bore. Their kisses, groans and tears recall the 
wounded man. He knows the mother’s voic6 ; that voice 
yet more beloved. His lips move only, ivix they cannot 
speak. He dies ! The waxing moon moves high in heaven, 
walking in beauty 'mid the clouds, and murmurs soft her 
cradle song unto the slumbering earth. The broken sword 
reflects her placid beams. A star looks down and is imaged 
back in a pool of blood. The cool night wind plays in the 
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branches of the trees shivered with shot. Nature is beaet^ 
ful — that lovely grass underneath their feet ; those 
dulous branches of the leafy elm ; the stars and that romaotio 
moon lining the clouds with silver light ! A groan of agony, 
hopeless and prolonged, wails out from that bloody ground. 
But in yonder farm the whippoorwill sings to her lover ail 
nightlong; the rising tide ripples melodious against the 
shores. So wears the night away,— Nature, all sinless^ 
round that held of wo. 

** The morn Is up again, the dewy morn, 

With breulh all incense and with cheek all bloom, 

Laughing the clouds away with playful acorn, 

And living as if earth contained no tomb, 

And glowing into day.’* 

What a scene that morning looks upon ! I will not tdrh 
again. Let the dead bury their dead. But their blood 
cries out of the ground against the rulers who shed it, — 
Cain ! where arc thy brothers 7 What shall the Fool anSwer 7 
What the Traitor say? 

Then comes thanksgiving in all the churches of Boatoo. 
The consecrated banners, stiff with blood and “ glory/* ase 
hung over the altar. The minister preaches and the sin^ 
er sings : “ The Lord hath been on our side. He Uread- 
eth the people under me. He teacheth my hands to war, 
my fingers to fight. Yea, He givelh me the necks of mine 
enemies; for the Lord is his name; and '*’twas a famous 
victory!” Boston seizes miles square of land; but her 
houses are empty ; her wives widows ; her children father- 
less. Rachel weeps for the murder of her innocents— yet 
dares not rebuke the rod. 

1 know there is no fighting across Charles River, as in 
this poor fiction ; but there was once, and instead of 
Charles say Rio Grande ; for Cambridge read Mbta- 
MORAS, and ’tis what your President recommended ; what 
your Congress enacted; what your Gewin'nor issued liii 
proclamation for ; ' what your volunteers gO ^o accompliih: 
— yes, what they fired cannon fo( on Boston Commoii 
toother day. 1 wish that were a fiction of^ih^ ! 

We are waging a most iniquitous war — so it seems tamo. 
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I know I may be wrong. But I am no partizan, and if I 
err, it is not wilfully, not rashly. 1 know the Mexicans are 
a wretched people — wretched in their origin, history and 
character. 1 know but twogm^d things of them as a people 
— they abolished negro slavery, not long ago; they do not 
covet the lands of their neighbors. True, they have not paid 
all their debts, but it is scarcely decent in a nation with any 
repudiating States to throw the first stone at her for that ! 

I know the Mexicans cannot stand before this terrible 
Anglo-Saxon race, the most formidable and powerful the 
world ever saw ; a race which has never turned back ; which, 
though it number less than forty millions, yet holds the In- 
dies, almost the whole of North America; which rules the 
commerce of the world ; clutches at New Holland, China, 
New Zealand, Borneo, and seizes island afler island in the 
farthest seas ; — the race which invented steam as its awful 
type. The poor, wretched Mexicans can never stand before 
us. How they perished in battle ! They must melt away 
as the Indians before the white man. Considering how we 
acquired Louisiana, Florida, Oregon, I cannot forbear think- 
ing that this people will possess the whole of the continent 
before many years; perhaps before the century ends. But 
this may be had fairly; with no injustice to any one; by the 
steady advance of a superior race, with superior ideas and a 
better civilization ; by commerce, trade, arts, by being better 
than Mexico, wiser, humaner, more free and manly. Is it 
not better to acquire it by the school-master than the can- 
non; by pedling cloth, tin, any thing rather than bullets? 
It may not all belong to this Government — and yet to this 
race. It would be a gain to mankind if we could spread 
over that country the Ideas of America — that all men are 
born free and equal in rights, and establish there political, 
social and individual freedom. But to do that we must first 
make real these ideas at home. 

% In the general issue between this race and that, we are 
in the right. But in this special issue, and this particular 
war, it seems to me that we are wholly in the wrong; that 
our invasion of Mexico is as bad as the partition of Poland 
in the last century and in this. If I understand the matter 
the whole movement, the settlement of Texas, the Texan 
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revolution, the annexation of Texas, the invasion of Mexico 
has been a movement hostile to the American idea, — a 
movement to extend Slavery. 1 do not say such was the de* 
sign on the part of the people, but on the part of the^ politi- 
cians who pulled the strings. I think the papers of the Gov- 
ernment and the debates of Congress prove that. The annex- 
ation has been declared unconstitutional in its mode, — a vir- 
tual dissolution of the Union — and that by very high and well 
known authority. It was expressly brought about for the 
purpose of extending Slavery. An attempt is now made to 
throw the shame of this on the Democrats. I think the 
Democrats deserve the shame ; but I could never see that 
the Whigs, on the whole, deserved it any less; only they 
were not quite so open. Certainly, their leaders did not 
take ground against it, — never as against a modification of 
the tariff! When we annexed Texas we of course took her 
for better or worse, debts and all, and annexed her war along 
with her. I take it every body knew that; though now 
some seem to pretend a decent astonishment at the result. 
Now one party is ready to fight for it as the other I The 
North did not oppose the annexation of Texas. Why not? 
They knew they could make money by it. The eyes of the 
North are full of cotton; they see nothing else, for a web is 
before them ; their cars are full of cotton, and they hear 
nothing but the buzz of their mills ; their mouth is full of cot- 
ton, and they can speak audibly but two words — Tarift* 
Tariff, Dividends, Dividends. Yes, the talent of the North 
is blinded, deafened, gagged with its own cotton. The North 
clamored loudly when the nation's treasure was removed 
from the United States Bank; — it is almost silent at the 
annexation of a slave territory big as the kingdom of France, 
encumbered with debts — loaded with the entailmcnt of war ! 
Northern Governors call for soldiers; our men volunteer to 
fight in a most infamous war for the extension of slavery ! 
Tell it not in Boston, whisper it not in Faneuil Hall, lest 
you waken the slumbers of your fathers, and they curse you 
as cowards and traitors unto men! Not satisfied with an- 
nexing Texas and a war, we next invaded a territory which 
did not belong to Texas, and built a fort on the Rio Grande, 
where, I take it, we had no more right than the British, in 
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1841, had on the Penobscot or the Saco. Now the Govern- 
ment and its Congress would throw the blame on the innocent, 
and say war exists “ by the act of Mexico ! ” If a lie was ever 
told, I think this is one. Then the “ dear people” must be 
called on for money and men, for “the soil of this free re- 
public is invaded,” and the Governor of Massachusetts, one 
of the men who declared the annexation of Texas unconsti- 
tutional, recommends the war he just now told us to pray 
against, and appeals to our “patriotism,” and “humanity,” 
as arguments for butchering the Mexicans, when they are 
in the right and we in the wrong! The Maxim is held up, 
“Our country right or wrong;” “Our country howsoever 
bounded ; ” and it might as well be, “ Our country, howso- 
ever governed.” It seems popularly and politically forgotten 
that there is such a thing as Right. The nation’s neck 
invites a Tyrant. I am not at all astonished that Northern 
Representatives voted for all this work of crime. They are 
no better than Southern Representatives; scarcely less in 
favor of slavery, and not half so open. They say : Let the 
North make money, and you may do what you please with 
the nation ; and we will choose governors that dare not op- 
pose you, for, though we are descended from the Puritans 
we have but one article in our creed, we never flinch from 
following, and that is — to make money; honestly, if we 
can ; if not, as we can ! 

Look through the action of your government, and your 
Congress. You sec that no reference has been had in this 
affair to Christian ideas; none to Justice and the eternal 
Right. Nay, none at all! In the Churches, and among 
the people, how feeble has been the protest against this 
great wrong. How tamely the people yield their necks — 
and say : “Take our sons for the war— we care not, right 
or wrong.” England butchers the Sikhs in India — her 
generals are elevated to the peerage, and the head of her 
church writes a form of thanksgiving for the victory — to be 
read in all the churches of that Christian land.* To make 
• Form of Prayer and Thanksgiving to Almighty God. 

** 0 Lord God of Hosts, in vrliose hand is power and mi^ht irresisN 
ihle, we thine unworthy servants, most humbly acknowledge thy 
goodness in the victories lately vouchsafed to the armies of our 8ov* 
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it still more abominable^ the blasphemy is enacted on 
Easter Sunday, the great Holiday of men who serve the 
Prince of Peace. We have not had prayers in the churches, 
for we have no political Archbishop. But we bred cannon 
in joy that we had butchered a few wretched men— half 
starved, and forced into the ranks by fear of death ! Your 

creip;n over a host of barbarous invaders who sought to spread deso* 
lation over fruitful and populous provinces enjoying the blessings of 

S eace, under the protection of the British Crown We bless Thee. 0 
lercifnl Lord, for having brought to a speedy and prosperous issue a 
war to which no occasion had been given by injustice on our part, or 
apprehension of injury at our h-inds ! To Thee, 0 Lord, we ascribe the 
glory! It was thy wisdom which guided the counsel Thy power 
which strengthened the hands of those whom it pleased Thee to use as 
Thy instruments in the discomfiture of the lawless aggressor and the 
frustration ol his ambitious designs! From Thee, alone, cometh the 
victoiy, and the spiiit of moderation and mercy in the day of success, 
Continue, we beseech Thee, to go forth with our armies, whensoever 
they are called into battle in a righteous cause ; and dispose the hearts 
of their leaders to exact nothing more from the vanquished than is 
necessary for the maintenance ol peace and security against violence 
and rapine. 

“ Above all, give Thy grace to those who preside in the councils of 
our Sovereign, and administer the concerns of her widely extended 
dominions, that they may apply ail their endeavors to the pui poses 
designed by Thy good Providence in committing such power to their 
hands, the temporal and spiritual benefit of the nations entrusted to 
their care. 

•* And whilst Thou preserves! our distant possessions from the hor* 
rors of war, give us peace and plenty at home, that the earth may 
yield her increase, and that wc. Thy servants, receiving Thy blessings 
with thankfulness and gladness of heart, may dwell together in unity, 
and faithfully serve Thee, to thy honor and glory through Jesus^Christ 
our Lord, to whom, with Thee and the Holy Ghost, belong nil do- 
minion and power, both in heaven and eaith, now and forever. Amen.” 
—See a delence of this Piayer, &c.,in the London “ Christian Ob- 
server” for May, p. 319, and for June, p 346, &c. 

Would you know what he gave thanks for on Easter Sunday ? Here 
is the history of the Battle : 

“ This battle had begun at six, and was over at eleven o’clock ; the 
hand-to-hand combat commenced at nine, and lasted scarcely two 
hours T/ie river was fu!l oj sinking men. For two hours, volley 
after volley was poured itu upon the human mass— the slrearn being 
literally red with blood, and covered with the bodies of the slain. At 
last, the musket ammunition becoming exhauMed, the infantry lell to 
the rear, the horse artillery plying gra|>e, till not a man whs visible 
within range. No compassion was felt or mercy shown.” 
But “ ’twas a famous victory !” 
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Peace Societies, and your Churches, what can they do ? 
What dare they ? Verily, we are a faithless and perverse 
generation. God be merciful to us, sinners as we are I 

But why forever ? What shall we do? In regard 
to this present war, we can refuse to take any part in it ; 
we can encourage others to do the same ,* we can aid men, 
if need be," who suffer because they refuse. Men will call 
ns traitors, what then ? That hurt nobody in '76! We 
are a rebellious nation ; our whole history is treason; our 
blood was attainted before we were born ; our Creeds are 
infidelity to the Mother-church ; our Constitution treason 
to our Father-land. What of that? Though all the Govern- 
ors in the world bid us commit treason against Man, and set 
the example, let us never submit. Let God only be a Mas- 
ter to control our Conscience 1 

We can hold public meetings in favor of Peace, in which 
what is wrong shall be exposed and condemned. It is proof 
of our cowardice that this has not been done before now. 
We can show in what the infamy of a nation consists ; iu 
what its real glory. One of your own men, the last sum- 
mer, startled the churches out of their sleep, by his manly 
trumpet, talking with us, and telling that the true grandeur 
of a nation was Justice not glory, Peace not war. 

We can work now for future times, by taking pains to 
spread abroad the Sentiments of Peace, the Ideas of Peace, 
among the people in schools, churches — every where. At 
length we can diminish the power of the National Govern- 
ment, so that the people alone shall have the power to de- 
clare war, by a direct vote— the Congress only to recom- 
mend it. We can take from the Government the means of 
war by raising only revenue enough for the nation’s actual 
wants, and raising that directly, so that ea,ch man knows 
what he pays, and when he pays it, and then he will take 
care that it is not paid to make him poor and keep him so. 
We can diffuse a real practical Christianity among the 
people, till the mass of men have courage enough to over- 
come evil with good, and look at war as the worst of trea- 
son and the foulest infidelity ! 

Now is the time to push and be active. War itself gives 
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weight to words of peace. There will never be a better 
time, till we make the times belter. It is not a day for 
cowardice, but for heroism. Fear not that the “ honor of 
the nation" will suffer from Christian movements for Peace. 
What if your men of low degree are a vanity, and your 
men of high degree are a lie ? That is no new thing. Let 
true men do their duty, and the lie and the vanity will pass 
each to its reward. Wait not for the Churches to move, 
or the State to become Christian. Let us bear our testi- 
mony like men, not fearing to be culled Traitors, Jufidels; 
fearing only to be such. 

1 would call on Americans, by their love of our country, 
its great ideas, its real grandeur, its hopes, and the memory 
of its fathers — to come and help save that country from 
infamy and ruin, I would call on Christians, who believe 
that Christianity is a Truth, to lift up their voice, public and 
private, against the foulest violation of God's law, this 
blasphemy of the Holy Spirit of Christ, this worst form of 
infidelity to Man and God. I would call on all men, by the 
one nature that is in you, by the great human heart beating 
alike in all your bosoms, to protest manfully against this 
desecration of the earth, this high treason against both Man 
and God. Teach your rulers that you arc Americans, not 
Slaves; Christians, not Heathen; Men, not Murderers, to 
kill for hire! You may effect little in this generation, for 
its head seems crazed and its heart rotten. But there will 
be a day after to-day. It is for yoii and me to make it 
better ; a day of peace, when nation shall no longer lift up 
sword against nation ; when all shall indeed be brothers, 
and all blest. Do this — you shall be worthy to dwell in 
this beautiful land ;*Christ will be near you ; God work with 
you — and bless you forever ! 

This present trouble with Mexico may be very brief; 
surely it might be even now brought to an end with no un- 
usual manhood in your rulers Can we say we have not 
deserved it? Let it 'end, but let ns remember that war, 
horrid as it is, is not the worst calamity which ever befalls a 
people. It is far worse for a people to lose all reverence 
for Right, for Truth, all respect for Man and God ; to care 
more for the freedom of Trade than the freedom of Men I 
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more for a tariff than millions of souls. This calamity 
came upon us gradually, long before the present war, and 
will last long after that has died away. Like People like 
Ruler, is a true word. Look at your rulers, Representa- 
tives, and see our own likeness! We reverence Force, 
and have forgot there is any Right beyond the vote of a 
Congress or a people; any good beside Dollars; any God 
but Majorities and Force I think ti e present war, though 
it should cost 50,00U men and $50,000,000, the smallest 
part of our misfortune. Abroad we are looked on as a na- 
tion of swindlers and men-stealers 1 What can we say in 
our defence? Alas, the nation is a traitor to its great 
idea, — that all men are born equal, each with the same in- 
alienable rights. We are infidels to Christianity. We 
have paid the price of our shame. 

There have been dark days in this nation before now. It 
was gloomy — when Washington with his little army fled 
through the Jerseys. It was a long dark day from ’83 to ’89. 
It was not so dark as now ; the nation never so false. There 
was never a time when resistance to tyrants was so rare a 
virtue ; when the people so tamely submitted to a wrong. 
Now you can feel the darkness. The sack of this city and 
the butchery of its people were a far less evil than the moral 
deadness of the nation. Men spring up again like the 
mown grass — hut to raise up saints and heroes in a dead 
nation, corrupting beside its golden tomb — what shall do 
that for us? We must look not to the many for that, but 
to the few who are faithful unto God and Man 

I know the hardy vigor of our men, the stalwart intellect 
of this people. Would to God they could learn to love the 
Right and True. 'J'hen what a people should we be — 
spreading from the Madawaska to the Sacramento — diffu- 
sing our great Idea, and living our Religion, the Christiani- 
ty of Christ 1 Oh, Lord 1 make the vision true ; waken thy 
prophets and stir thy people till Righteousness exalt us 1 
No wonders will be wrought for that. But the voice of 
Conscience speaks to you and me — and all of us ; The 
Right shall prosper; the wicked States shall die, 
and History responds her long Amen. 

What lessons come to us from the past ! The Genius of 
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the Old Civilization, solemn and sad, sits there on the Aloe, 
his classic beard descending o’er his breast. Behind mm 
arise the new nations* bustling with romantic life. He 
bends down over the mid-land sea, and counts im his child* 
ren — Assyria, Egypt, Tyre, Carthage, Troy, Etruria, Co- 
rinth, Athens, Rome — once so renpwned, now gathered 
with the dead, their giant ghosts still lingering pensive o’er 
the spot. He turns westward his face, too sad to weep, and 
raising from his palsied knee his trembling band, looks on 
his brother Genius of the New Civilization. That young 
giant, strong and mocking, sits there on the Allcj^hanies. 
Before him lie the waters, covered with ships ; behind him 
he hears the roar of the Mississippi and the far distant Ore- 
gon — rolling their riches to the sea. He bends down, and 
that far ocean murmurs pacific in his ear. On his left, are 
the harbors, shops and mills, of the East, and a five-fold 
gleam of light goes up from Northern lakes. On his right, 
spread out the broad savannahs of the South, waiting to be 
blessed ; and far off that Mexique bay bends round her 
tropic shores. A crown of stars is on that giant’s head, 
some glorious with dashing, many-colored light ; some bloody 
red; some pale and faint, of most uncertain hue. His right 
hand lies folded in his robe ; the left rests on the Bible’s 
opened page, and holds these sacred words — All men are 
equal, born with equal rights from God. T!ie old says to 
the young ; “ Brother, Bewarb I and Alps and Rocky 
Mountains say “ Beware ! ” That stripling giant, ill-bred 
and scoffing, shouts amain : ** My feet are red with the In- 
dians’ blood ; my hand has forged the negro’s chain. I am 
strong; who dares assail me? I will drink his blood, for I 
have made my covenant of lies and leagued with hell for ray 
support. There is no Right, no Truth ; Christianity is 
false, and God a name.” His left hand rends those sacred 
scrolls, casting his Bibles underneath his feet, and in 
his right he brandishes the negro-driver’s whip— crying 
again — ” Say, who is God and what is Right.” And all 
his mountains echo — Right. But the old Geniu^ sadly says 
again : ** Though hand join in hand, the wicked shall not 
prosper.” The hollow tomb of Egypt, Athens, \Roine, of 
every ancient State, with all their wandering ghosts, replies, 

” Amen.” 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The American Unitarian Association in 1835 re- 
printed from the Englisli edition, among their Tracts, 
a Sermon on “ The Existing State of Theology as an 
Intellectual Pursuit and of Religion as a Moral In- 
fluence.” Its rare merits elicited great praise. Its 
author was the Rev, James Martineau, then a settled 
minister in Liverpool. Since that time, his occasional 
publications from year to year have been winning a 
wider audience, and awakening a deeper admiration. 
The history of his mind has been a broadening track 
of light. And now the Association feel that they 
cannot do a greater favor to the reading public, or 
better aid that cause of Liberal Christianity whose 
servants they are, than by printing a collection of the 
later writings of this gifted man, whom they first in- 
troduced to American Unitarians a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. 

The list of works* prefixed to the article hero entitled 

Distinctive Types of Christianity,” as it appeared 
in the Westminster Review, and the opening sentence 
referring to them, have been accidentally omitted. 
Two or three of the papers belong to the author’s 
earlier years, but are inserted here equally on account 
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of their eminent ability, their special timeliness, and 
their striking adaptation to the general purpose of the 
work ; namely, to throw light on the true nature of 
Christianity. They will also be new to most of those 
whom they now reach. The last paper in the volume 
is one of the first its writer published, in his compara- 
tive youth. We shall be disappointed if the benignant 
wisdom and moral fidelity of its catholic lessons do not 
secure a sympathetic response in many a quarter once 
closed against such appeals. 

In selecting from Mr. Martineaii’s numerods inval- 
uable articles, not already published in book-form, the 
contents of the present work, the rule has not been so 
much to choose the ablest productions, as to take those 
best fitted to meet the wants of the time, by diffusing 
among ministers, students of divinity, and the culti- 
vated laity a knowledge of the most advanced theologi- 
cal and religious thought yet attained. Wo regret 
tliat the necessary limits of the volume exclude several 
of the author’s most instructive and inspiring essays ; 
particularly the magnificent one in the National Re- 
view upon “Newman, Coleridge, and Carlyle also 
the one upon “ Lessing as a Theologian.” 

Wo have called this volume “ Studies of Christian- 
ity,” simply as a convenient indication of the general 
character of its contents. In justice to the author, it 
should be borne in mind that the separate papers were 
prepared to meet various occasions, without a suspi- 
cion that they would ever be brought together to form 
a book. Of course they do not express his complete 
views of the mighty subject which they fragmentarily 
treat. The relative order and rank of his convictions, 
the interpretation of Christianity from its inner side, 
appear much better in his “ Endeavors after the Chris- 
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tiaii Life,^’ — by far the richest and noblest series of 
sermons in the English language. Still, a kind of 
unity pervades the different pieces composing tliis col- 
lection. One Christ-like strain of sentiment breathes 
through them all. The same consecrating fealty to 
truth presides over them all. The same grand outline 
of principles and unvarying standard of judgment are 
constantly evident. The same marvellous acumen, 
breadth of learning, and exquisite culture, everywhere 
appear. Each article is more or less directly an illus- 
tration of Christianity, as something moral, spiritual, 
vital, dynamic, to bo practically assimilated by the soul, • 
ill distinction from the common exposition of it, as 
something sacerdotal, dogmatic, formal, forensic, once 
enacted and now to be mimetically observed. The 
energetic patience of labor, the detersive intellect, the 
unalloyed devoutness of spirit, the telescopic range both 
of faculty and equipment, revealed even in these way- 
side products, awaken in us an unappeasable desire for 
a more purposed and systematic work from the same 
mind, now in its fullest maturity. In the mean time 
we will express our grateful appreciation of the con- 
tributions already furnished, by giving them further 
circulation, assured that no truly pious and intelligent 
person, free from bigotry and shackles, can peruse them 
without receiving equal measures of delight and profit. 

Mr. Martineau is so thoroughly acquainted with the 
processes and results of spiritual experience, with the 
sciences of nature,' and with the whole realm of met- 
aphysical philosophy, and his own wealthy faculties 
are so tenacious in their activity and freshness, that 
every subject he touches receives novelty, light, and 
ornament. »He is emphatically a teacher for the 
teachers, — a greater guide and master for the common 
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guides and masters. Traversing the whole domain of 
human contemplation with the defining lines of analy- 
sis, clothing the severe materials of science with the 
colors of aesthetic art, ho sheds on every theme the illu- 
mination of intellectual genius, and transfuses every 
thought with the distinctive sentiments of piety. Thus 
is afforded that rarest of all spectacles, — and the one 
now most needed by the cultivated religious world, — 
of a man who is greatly endowed at once as philoso- 
pher, poet, and Christian, and who with simultaneous 
earnestness in each capacity is devoted, by the whole 
' labors of his life, to the instruction of mankind. 

For these reasons, we feel it a duty to attract as 
much attention as possible to Mr. Martineau’s past 
and expected publications. The peerless intelligence, 
the bracing fidelity, tlie essential nobleness and cath- 
olicity, the tender beauty and reverence, of his utter- 
ances, his consummate mastery of the great topics ho 
handles, seem to us fitted in a solitary degree to meet 
the highest wants of the ago, — to do divine service in 
the conflict of scepticism, sensuality, and decay against 
all that is truest and purest in the religious faitli and 
moral life of Christendom. Therefore, to persons who, 
unacquainted with the author’s previous works, may 
read the papers hero collected, we would recommend 
as the best books for educated and earnest Christian 
thinkers, Mr. Martineau’s “ Rationale of Religious In- 
quiry,” the volume of his “ Miscellanies ” edited by 
the Rev. T. S. King, and the two series of “ Endeav- 
ors after the Christian Life ” recently republished in 
one volume by Messrs. Munroo and Company. 

We shall make up the rest of this introductory paper 
by quoting from some of Mr. Martineau'ts articles, not 
generally accessible, a few specimens of those thoughts 
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which, if freely received in these times of theological 
doubt and turmoil, would lead many a religious think- 
er towards the truth and peace he covets. 

How clearly the following passage shows the true 

RELATION BETWEEN NATURAL AND REVEALED RELIGION. 

The contempt with which it is the frequent practice of 
divines to treat the grounds of natural religion, betrays an 
ignorance both of the true office of revelation and of the true 
wants of the human heart. It cannot be justified, except on 
the supposition that there is some contradiction between the 
teachings of creation and those of Christ, with some decided 
preponderance of proof in favor of the latter. Even if the 
Gospel furnished a series of perfectly new truths, of which 
nature had been profoundly silent, it would be neither reason- 
able nor safe to fix exclusive attention on these recent and his- 
torical acquisitions, and prohibit all reference to those elder 
oracles of God, by which his Spirit, enshrined in the glories 
of his universe, taught the fathers of our race. And if it be 
the function of Christianity not to administer truth entirely 
new, but to corroborate by fresh evidence, and invest with 
new beauty, and publish to the millions with a voice of power, 
a faith latent already in the hearts of many, and scattered 
through the speculations of the wise and noble few, — to 
erect into realities the dreams which had visited a half-in- 
spired philosophy, interpreting the life and lot of man; — > 
then there is a relation between the religion of nature and 
that of Christ, — a relation of original and supplement, — 
which renders the one essential to the apprehension of the 
other. Revelation, you say, has given us the clew by which 
to thread the labyrinth of creation, and extricate ourselves 
from its passages of mystery and gloom. Be it so ; still, 
there, in the sefene thus cleared of its perplexity, must our 
worship be paw, and the manifestations of Deity be sought. 
If the use of revelation be to explain the perplexities of Prov- 
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idence and life, it would be a strange use to make of the ex- 
planation were we to turn away from the thing explained. 
We hold the key of heaven in our hands. What folly to be 
for ever extolling and venerating it, whilst we prohibit all ap- 
proach to the temple whose gates it is destined to unlock. 

One would search long to find a finer illustration 
than is hero given of the real 

NATURK OF DEVOTION. 

In Devotion there is this great peculiarity, — that it is nei- 
ther the work nor the play of our nature, but is something 
higher than either, — more ideal than the one, more real than 
the other. All human activities besides are one of these two 
things, — either the mere aim at an external end, or the mere 
outcome of an inner feeling. On the one hand, we plough* 
and sow, we bui|d and navigate, that we may win the adorn- 
ments and securities of life ; on the other hand, we sing and 
dance, we carve and paint, that we may put forth the pressure 
of harmony and joy and beauty breaking from within. Me- 
chanical Toil terminates in a solid product ; graceful Art is 
content with simple expression; but Religion is degi’aded 
when it is reduced to cither character. It is not a labor of 
utility ; and he who looks to it as a* means of safety, to ingra- 
tiate himself with an awful God, and bespeak an interest in a 
hidden Future, is an utter stranger to its essence ; his habits 
and words may be cast in its mould, but the spark of its life 
is not kindled in his heart. When fed by the fuel of pru- 
dence, the fire is all spent in fusing it into form ; and the 
finished product is a cold and metal mimicry, that neither 
moves nor glows. Nor is Religion a simple gesture of pas- 
sion ; arid to class it with mere natural language, to treat it 
as the rhythmical delirium of the soul working off an irre- 
pressible enthusiasm, is to empty it of its rerf”! meaning and 
contents, and sink it from a divine attractii^n to a human 
excitement. The postures and movements and tones which 
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simply manifest the impassioned mind are content to go off 
into space, and pass away ; they direct themselves nowhither ; 
they have no more olject than a convulsion ; they ask only 
leave to be the last shape of a feeling that must have way ; 
and be the inspiration what it may, they close and consum- 
mate its history. But he who prays is at the beginning of 
aspiration, not at the evaporating end of impulse; he is 
drawn, not driven ; he is not painting himself upon vacancy, 
but is surrendering himself to a Presence real and everlast- 
ing. If he flings out his arms, it is not in blind paroxysm, 
but that he may embrace and be embraced ; if he cries aloud, 
it is that he may be heard ; if he makes melody of the silent 
heart, it is no soliloquy flung into emptiness, but the low- 
breathing love of spirit to Spirit. Devotion is not the play 
even of the highest faculties, but their deep earnest. It is no 
doubt the culminating point of reverence; but reverence is 
impossible without an object, and could never culminate at 
all, or pass into the Infinite, unless its object did so too. In 
every case we find that tlic faculties and susceptibilities of a 
being tell true, and are the exact measure of the outer life it 
luis to live ; and just as many and as largo proportions as it 
has, to just so many and so great objects docs it stjind relat- 
ed ; so that from the axis of its nature you may always draw 
the curve of its existence. Human worship, therefore, turn- 
ing to the living God as the infant’s eye to light, is itself a 
witness to Him whom it feels after and adores ; it is “ the 
image and shadow of lieavenly things,” the parallel cham- 
ber in our nature with that Holy of Holies whitlier its incense 
ever ascends. 

Ill a similar strain is tliis argument to show that 

DEVOTION LS NOT A MISTAKE. 

Be assured, «11 visible greatness of mind gr6ws in looking 
at an invisible ]lhat is greater. And since it is inconceivable 
that what is most sublime in humanity should spring from vis- 
b 
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ion of a thing that is not, that what is most real and com- 
manding with us should come of stretching the soul into the 
unreal and empty, that historic durability should be the gift 
of spectral fancies, we must hold these devout natures to be 
at one with everlasting Fact, — to feel truly that the august 
forms of Justice and Holiness are at home in heaven, the ob- 
ject there of clearer insight and more perfect veneration. 
There are those who please themselves with the idea that the 
world will outgrow its habits of worship ; that the newspaper 
will supersede the preacher and prophet ; that the apprehen- 
sion of scientific laws will replace the fervor of moral inspi- 
rations ; that this sphere of being will then be perfectly 
administered when no reference to another distracts attention. 
But, for my own part, I am persuaded, that life would soon 
become intolerable on earth, were it copied from nothing in 
the heavens ; that its deeper affections would pine away and 
its lights of purest tliought grow pale, if it lay shrouded in no 
Holy Spirit, but only in the wilderness of space. The most 
sagacious secular voice leaves, after all, a chord untouched in 
the human heart : listening too long to its didactic monotone, 
we begin to sigh for the rich music of hope and faith. The 
dry glare of noonday knowledge hurts the eye by plying it 
for use and denying it beauty ; and we long to be screened 
behind a cloud or two of moisture and of mystery, that shall 
mellow the glory and cool the air. Never can the world be 
less to us, than wlien wc make it all in all. 

Our author makes a striking reply to the common 
assertion that 

‘‘THEOLOGY IS NOT A PROGRESSIVE SCIENCE.” 

It may, however, be retrogressive ; and it is sure to repay 
flippant neglect by lending its empty space to mean delusions. 
To its great problems some answer will alwayj^ be attempted ; 
and there is much to choose between the solfitions, however 
imperfect, found by reverential wisdom, and the degrading 
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falsehoods tendered in reply by the indifferent and superficial 
Even in their failures, there is a vast difference between the 
explorings of the seeing and the blind. We deny, however, 
that Christian theology can assume any aspect of failure, 
except to those wlio use a false measure of success. It is 
not in the nature of religion, of poetry, of art, to exhibit the 
kind of progress that belongs to physical science. They dif- 
fer from it in seeking, not the phenomena of tlie universe, but 
its essence^ — not its laws of change, but its eternal meanings, 
— not outward nature, in sliort, except as expressive of the in- 
ner thought of God ; and being thus intent upon the enduring 
spirit and very ground of tilings, they cannot grow by nu- 
merical accretion of facts and exacter registration of succes- 
sions. They are the product, not of the patient sense and 
comparing intelligence which are always at hand, but of a 
deeper and finer insight, changing with the atmosphere of the 
affections and will. Instead of looking, therefore, for perpet- 
ual advance of discovery in theology, we should naturally 
expect an ebb and flow of light, answering to tlic moral con- 
dition of men’s minds ; and may be content if the divine 
truth, lost in the dulncss of a material age, clears itself into 
fresh forms with the returning breatli of a better time. 

Most readers will find suggestions of great freshness 
in the passage next cited : — 

THK HEART OF CHRISTIANITY. 

To lose sight of this principle in estimating Christianity, 
and to inssist on judging it, not by its matured character in 
Christendom, not by the tmconscioms $pirit of its founders, 
but by their personal views and purposes, is to overlook the 
divine in it in order to fasten on the human ; to seek the 
winged creatiu’e of the air in the throbbing chrysalis ; and 
is like judgina the place of the Hebrews in kistory by the 
court and the Jroverbs of Solomon, or the value of Puritan- 
ism by the sermon of a hill-preacher before the civil war. 
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The primitive Christianity was certainly different from that 
of other ages ; but there is no reason for believing that it 
was better. The representation often made of the early 
Church, as having only truth, and feeling only love, and liv- 
ing in simple sanctity, is contradicted by every page of the 
Christian records. The Epistles are entirely occupied in 
driving back guilt and passion, or in correcting errors of be- 
lief ; nor is it always possible to approve of the temper in 
which they perform the one task, or to assent to the methods 
by which they attempt the other. Principles and affections 
were indeed secreted in the heart of the first disciples, which 
were to have a great future, and to become the highest truth 
of the world. But it was precisely of these that they rarely 
thought at all. The Apostles themselves speak slightingly of 
them, -as baby’s food; and the great faith in God, the need of 
repentant purity of heart, with the trust in immortality, — 
the very doctrines which wc should name as the permanent 
essence of Christian faith, — arc expressly declared by them 
to be the childish rudiments of belief, on which the attention 
of the grown Christian will disdain to dwell. And what did 
they prefer to these sublime truths, as the nutriment of their 
life and the pride of their wisdom ? Allegories about Isaac 
and Ishmael, parallels between Christ and Melchisedec, new 
readings of history and prophecy to suit the events in Pales- 
tine, and a constant outlook for the end of all things. These 
were the grand topics on which their minds eagerly worked, 
and on which they labored to construct a consistent theory. 
These give the form to their doctrine, the matter to their 
spirit. These are what you will get, if you go indiscrim- 
inately to their writings for a creed ; and these are no more 
Christianity than the pretensions of Hildebrand or the visions 
of Swe4enborg. The true religion lies elsewhere, just in the 
things that were ever present with them^ hut never esteemed. 
Just as your friend may spend his anxiety on his station, his 
usefulness, his appearance and repute, and fear lest he should 
show nothing deserving your regard, while the time you 
love him for the pure graces, the native wild-flowers, of his 
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heart ; so do the choicest servants of God ever think one 
thing of themselves, while they are dear to him and revered 
by us for quite another. “ The weak things ” in the Church 
not less than in “ the world hath he chosen to confound the 
mighty ; the simple, to strike dumb the wise ; and things that 
arc not, to supersede the things that are.” 

In rude ages, and amid feudal customs, it has perhaps been 
no unhappy thing that this image of servitude has been trans- 
mitted into the conceptions of faith: it may have touched 
with some sanctity an inevitable submission, and mingled a 
sentiment of loyalty with religion. But the external relation 
of serf and lord is no type of the internal relation spirit 
to spirit, which alone constitutes religion to us. To God 
himself, with all his infinitude, we are not slaves ; we are not 
his 'property, but his children ; ho regards us, not as things^ 
but as persons ; he does not so much command us, as appeal 
to us; and in our obedience, it is not his bidding that we 
serve, but that divine Law of Right of which he makes us 
conscious as the rule of His nature only more perfectly than 
of ours. To obey him as slaves^ in fear, and with an eye 
upon his power, is, with all our punctuality and anxiety, sim- 
ply and entirely to disobey him ; nor is anything precious in 
his sight, except the free consent of heart with which we 
apprehend what is holy to his thought and embrace what is 
in hannony with his perfection. Still less can we be slaves 
to Christ, who is no autocrat to us, but our freely followed 
leader towards God ; the guide of our pilgrim troop in quest 
of a holy land ; who gives us no law from the mandates of 
his will, but only interprets for us, and makes burn within 
us, in characters of fire, the law of our own hearts ; who has 
no power over us, except through the affections he awakens 
and the aspirations he sets upon the watch. We have emerged 
from the Religion of Za?a, whose only sentiment is that of 
obedience to sovereignty, we have passed from the religion of 
Salvation, whdie life consists in gratitude to a Deliverer ; and 
we are capabl| only of a religion of reverence, which bows 
before the authority of Croodness* And in the infinite ranks 
> h* 
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of excellence, from the highest to the lowest, there are no 
lords and slaves; the dependence is ever that of internal 
charm, not of external bond ; the authority is but represented 
and impersonated in another and a better soul, but has its 
living seat within our own ; and in this true and elevating 
worship, the more we are disposed of by another, the more 
do we feel that we are our own. This is a relation which 
the political terms of the expected theocracy are ill adapted 
to express ; and if we have required many centuries to grope 
our way to this clearest glory of religion, to disengage it 
from the impure admixture of servile fear and revolting pre- 
sumption ; if it has taken long for us to melt away in our 
imagination the images of thrones and tribunals, of prize- 
givings and prisons, of a police and assizes of the universe ; 
if only at the eleventh hoDr of our faith, the cloud has passed 
away, and shown us the true angel-ladder that springs fiDm 
earth to heaven, the pure climax of souls whereon each be- 
low looks up and rises, yet each above bends down and helps ; 
— the discovery which brings such peace and freedom to the 
heart, has been delayed by the mistaken identification of the 
entire creed of the first age with the essence of Christianity. 
Now that God has shown us so much more, has tried the 
divine seed of the Gospel on so various a soil of history, and 
enabled us to distinguish its fairest blossoms and its choicest 
fruits, a much larger meaning than was possible at first must 
be given to the purpose of his revelation. Even to Paul, 
Christ was mainly the great representative of a theocratic 
idea ; and was in no other sense an object of spiritual belief, 
than that he was not on earth and mortal, but in heaven and 
immortal. That faith in Christ, which then prominently 
denoted belief in his appointed return, and allegiance to him 
as God’5 viceroy in this world, is now transferred into quite 
a diflferent thing. It is altogether a moral and affectionate 
sentiment: an acknowledgment of him as the highest imper- 
sonation of divine excellence and inspired ini ight yet given 
to the world ; a trust in him as the only realiz A type of per- 
fection that can mediate for us between ourselves and God ; 
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a faithfulness to him, as making us conscious of what we are 
and what Gk)d and our conscience, would have us to be. It is 
vain to pretend that revelation is a fixed and stereotyped 
thing. It was bom, as the di\inest things must be, among 
human conditions ; and into it ever since human conditions 
have perpetually flowed. The elements of Hebrew thought 
surrounded the sacred centre at first, and have been errone- 
ously identified with it by all Unitarian churches in every 
age. The Hellenic intellect afterwards streamed towards the 
fresh point of life and faith, and gathered around it the met- 
aphysical system of Trinitarian dogma in which orthodox 
communions of all times have, with parallel error, sought the 
essence of the Gbspel. The true principle of the religion has 
been secreted in both, and consisted in neither: it has lain 
unnoticed in the midst, in the silent cliaraber of the heart, 
around which the clamor of the disputatious intellect whirls 
without entrance. The agency of Christ’s mind as the ex- 
pression of God’s moral nature and providence, and as the 
realized ideal of beauty and excellence, — this is the power 
of God and the wisdom of God, which has made vain the 
counsels of the world, and baffled the foolishness of the 
Church. This is the Gospel’s centre of stability, — “ Jesus 
Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” 

Few persons can bo insensible to the sublimity of 
this expression upon the relation between 

CHRIST, NATURE, PROVIDENCE, AND GOD. 

In conclusion, then, I revert, with freshened persuasion, to 
the statement with which I commenced. Jesus Christ of 
Nazareth, God hath presented to us simply in his inspired 
humanity. Him we accept, not indeed as very God, but as 
the true imagA of God, commissioned to show what no writ- 
ten doctrinal r^rtl could declare, the entire moral perfections 
of Deity. W(J accept, not indeed his body, not the strug- 
gles of his sensitive nature, not the travail of his soul, but 
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hia purity, his tenderness, his absolute devotion to the great 
idea of right, his patient and compassionate warfare against 
misery and guilt, as the most distinct and beautiful expres- 
sion of the Divine mind. The peculiar office of Christ is to 
supply a new moral image of Providence ; and everything, 
therefore, except the moral complexion of his mind, we leave 
behind as human and historical merely, and apply to no re- 
ligious use. I have already stated in what way nature and 
the Gospel combine to bring before us the great object of our 
trust and worship. The universe gives us the scale of God, 
and Christ, his Spirit. We climb to the infinitude of his 
nature by the awful pathway of the stars, where whole forests 
of worlds silently quiver here and there, like a small leaf of 
light. We dive into his eternity, through the ocean waves 
of time, that roll and solemnly break on the imagination, as 
we trace the wrecks of departed things upon our j)resent 
globe. The scope of his intellect, and the majesty of his 
rule, are seen in the tranquil order and everlasting silence 
that reign through the fields of his volition. And the spirit 
that animates the whole is like that of the Prophet of Naza- 
reth ; the thoughts that fly upon the swift light throughout 
creation, charged with fates unnumbered, are like the healing 
mercies of One that passed no vsorrow by. The government 
of this world, its mysterious allotments of good and ill, its 
successions of birth and death, its hopes of progress and of 
peace, each life of individual or nation, is under the adminis- 
tration of One, of whose rectitude and benevolence, whose 
sympathy with all the holiest aspirations of our virtue and 
our love, Christ is the appointed emblem. A faith that 
spreads around and within the mind a Deity thus sublime 
and holy, feeds the light of every pure affection, and presses 
with omnipotent power on the conscience ; and our only 
prayer is, that we may walk as children of such light. 

It seems as if no one capable of niiders landing could 
resist the convincing cogency of the fallowing exhi- 
bition of 
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THE IDEA OF VICARIOUS JUSTICE. 

It is only natural that the parable of the Prodigal Son 
should be no favorite with those who deny the unconditional 
mercy of God. The place which this divine tale occupies in 
the Unitarian theology appears to be filled, in the orthodox 
scheme, by the story of Zaleucus, king of the Locrians; 
which has been appealed to in the present controversy by 
both the lecturers on the Atonement, and seems to be the 
only endurable illustration presented, even by Pagan history, 
of the execution of vicarious punishment., This monarch 
had passed a law condemning adulterers to the loss of both 
eyes. Ilis own son was convicted of the crime ; and, to sat- 
isfy at once the claims of law and of clemency, the royal 
parent ‘‘ commanded one of his own eyes to be pulled out, and 
one of his son^s.” Is it too bold a heresy to confess that 
there seems to me something heathenish in this example, and 
that, as an exponent of the Divine character, I more willingly 
revere the Father of the prodigal than the father of the adul- 
terer ? 

Without entering, however, into any comparison between 
the Locrian and the Galilean pai’able, I would observe, that 
the vicarious theory receives no illustration from this frag- 
ment of ancient history. There is no analogy between the 
cases, except in the violation of truth and wisdom which both 
exhibit ; and whatever we are instructed to admire in Za- 
leucus, will be found on close inspection to be absent from the 
orthodox representation of God. We pity the Grecian king, 
who had made a law without foresight of its application, and 
so sympathize with his desire to evade it, that any quibble 
which legal ingenuity can devise for this purpose passes with 
slight condemnation; casuistry refuses to be severe with a 
man implicated^ in such a difficulty. But the Creator and 
Legislator of tj e hfiman race, having perfect knowledge of 
the future, can ! lever be surprised into a similar perplexity ; 
or ever pass a law at one time which at another he desires to 
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evade. Even were it so, there would seem to be less that is 
unworthy of his moral perfection in saying plainly, with the 
ancient Hebrews, that he “ repented of the evil ho thought 
to do,” and said, It shall not be, ” than in ascribing to him a 
device for preserving consistency, in which no one capable of 
appreciating veracity can pretend to discern any sincere ful- 
fdment of the law. However barbarous the idea of Divine 
“ repentance,” it is at least ingenuous. Nor does this incident 
of Zaleucus and his son present any parallel to the alleged 
relation between the Divine Father who receives, and the 
Divine Son who gives, the satisfaction for human guilt. The 
Locrian king took a part of the penalty himself, and left the 
remainder where it was due ; but the Sovereign Lawgiver 
of Calvinism puts the whole upon anotlier. To sustain the 
analogy, Zaleucus should have permitted an innocent son to 
have both his eyes put out, and the convicted adulterer to 
escape. 

The doctrine of Atonement has introduced among Trinita- 
rians a mode of speaking respecting God, which grates most 
painfully against the reverential affections duo to him. His 
nature is dismembered into a number of attributes, foreign to 
each other, and preferring rival claims ; the Divine tranquil- 
lity appears as the equilibrium of opposing pressures, — the 
Divine administration as a resultant from the collision of lios- 
tile forces. Goodness pleads for that which holiness forbids ; 
and the Paternal God would do many a mercy, did the Sov- 
ereign God allow. The idea of a conflict or embarrassment 
in the Supreme Mind being thus introduced, and the believer 
being haunted by the feeling of some tremendous difficulty 
affecting the Infinite government, the vicarious economy is 
brought forward as the relief, the solution of the whole per- 
plexity; the union, by a blessed compromise, of attributes 
that could never combine in any scheme before. The main 
business of theology is made to consist in stilting the condi- 
tions and expounding the solution of this* im^inary problem. 
The cardinal difficulty is thought to be the teconciliation of 
justice and mercy ; and, as the one is represented under the 
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image of a Sovereign, tlie other under that of a Father, the 
question assmaaes this form : How can the same being at every 
moment possess both these characters, without abandoning 
any function or feeling appropriate to either ? how, especially, 
can the Judge remit it is beyond his power ; yet how can 
the Parent punish to the uttermost? — it is contrary to his 
nature. 

All this difficulty is merely fictitious, arising out of the 
determination to make out that God is both wholly Judge and 
wholly Father; from an anxiety, that is, to adliefe to two 
metaphors, as applicable, in every particular, to the Divine 
Being. It is evident that both must be, to a great extent, in- 
appropriate ; and in nothing, surely, is the impropriety more 
manifest, than in the assertion that, as sovereign, God is nat- 
urally bound to execute laws which, nevertheless, it would 
be desirable to remit, or change in their operation. What- 
ever painful necessities the imperfection of human legislation 
and judicial procedure may impose, the Omniscient Ruler 
can make no law which ho will not to all eternity, and with 
entire consent of his whole nature, deem it well to execute. 
This is the Unitarian answer to the constant question, How 
can God forgive in defiance of his own law ? " It is not in 
defiance of his laws : every one of which will be fulfilled to 
the uttermost, in conformity with his first intent ; but nowhere 
has he declared that he would not forgive. All justice con- 
sists in treating moral agents according to their character; 
the inexorability of human law arises solely from the imper- 
fection with which it can attain this end, and is not the es- 
sence, but the alloy, of equity ; but God, who searches and 
controls the heart, exercises that perfect justice, which per- 
mits the penal suffering to depart only with the moral guilt ; 
and pardons, not by cancelling any sentence, but by obeying 
his eternal purpose to meet the wanderer returning home- 
ward, and give jiis blessing to the restored, pnly by such 
restoration can Jny past guilt be effaced. The thoughts, emo- 
tions, and suffeiings of sin, once committed, are woven into 
the fabric of thi soul ; and are as incapable of being abso- 
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lutely obliterated thence and put back into non-existence, as 
moments of being struck from the past, or the ^arts of space 
from infinitude. Herein wc behold alike “ the goodness and 
the severity of God” ; and adore in him, not the balance of 
contrary tendencies, but the harmony of consentaneous per- 
fections. How plainly does experience show that, if his per- 
sonal unity be given up, his moral unity cannot be preserved ! 

The author himself is the best exemplification of the 
man described in this account of the 

DIFFERENCE BETWEEN APPREHENSION AND INTERPRETATION. 

The difference between the ordinary visual gaze upon the 
external universe, and the interpreting glance ef science, is 
felt by every cultivated understanding to be immeasurable ; — 
and the contrast is not less between that dull sense pf what 
passes within him, which is forced upon a man by mere 
practical experience, and the exact consciousness, the discrim- 
inative perception, the easy comprehension of his own (and, 
so far as they are expressed by faithful symbols, of others’) 
states and affections, possessed by the patient analyst of 
thought and emotion, and careful collector of their laws. The 
mighty mass of human achievement and human failure, in 
intellectual research, in moral endeavor, in social economy 
and government, lapses into order before him, and distributes 
itself among the provinces of determinate laws. The struc- 
ture of a child’s perplexity, and the fallacies of the most am- 
bitious hypothesis, lie open to him as readily, as to the artisan 
a fl.aw in the fabric of his own craft. The creations of art 
fall before him into their elements; and, dissolving away 
their .constitutent matter, which is an accident of their age, 
leave upon his mind their permanent form of beauty, as his 
guide to a true and noble criticism. The progress and the 
aberrations of human reason, in its quest ff truth, are as 
clearly appreciated by him, as the passages ( f happy skill or 
ignorant roving in some voyage of discovery, when the out- 
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lines and relations of the sphere on which it is made become 
fully known. Discerning distinctly the different kinds, of 
evidence appropriate to different departments of truth, and 
weighing the scientific value of every idea and method of 
thought, he is not at the mercy of each superficial impression 
and obtrusive phase presented to him by the subjects of his 
contemplation ; but he attains a certain rational tact and 
graduated feeling of certainty in abstract matters of opinion, 
by which he escapes alike the miseries of undefined doubt, 
and the passions of unqualified dogmatism. In short, the 
great idea of Science is applied by him to the complicated 
workings of the mind of man ; interprets the activities of his 
nature, and gives laws to the administration of his life ; and, 
with wonderful analysis, investigates the properties, and estab- 
lishes the equation, of their most labyrinthine curves. 

"What a rebuke upon dogmatic sciolists, what a 
glorious invitation to study, are conveyed in the 
genial, broad, mental hospitality of the succeeding par- 
agraph ! 


NECESSITY OF LEARNING IN PHILOSOPHY. 

If there is one department of knowledge more than another 
in which a contemptuous disregard of the meditations and 
theories of distant periods and nations is misplaced, it is in 
the philosophy of man, — whicli can have no adequate 
breadth of basis till it reposes on the consciousness and covers 
the mental experience of the universal race ; and to construct 
which out of purely personal materials, is like attempting to 
lay down the curves and finish the theory of terrestrial mag- 
netism on the strengl^h of a few closet experiments. No man, 
however large-thoughted and composite his njind, can accept 
of himself as l|ie type of universal human nature. It will 
even be a great and rare endowment, if, with every aid of 
exact learning «nd unwearying patience, he is able to pene- 
trate the atmosphere of others' understanding, and to observe 
c 
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the forms and colors which the objects of contemplation as- 
sume, when beheld through this peculiar medium. Simply to 
avail one’s self of the experience of mankind, and know what 
it has really been, demands no little scope of imagination 
and versatility of intellectual sympathy. When these quali- 
ties are so deficient in a thinker that he cannot well achieve 
this knowledge, it is a great misfortune to his philosophy ; 
when the want is such that he does not even desire it, it 
amounts to an absolute disqualification. Without, therefore, 
pledging ourselves to the eclectic principles which prevail in 
the present school of philosophy in France, we must beware 
of the intolerant dogmatism of Bentham in England, sanc- 
tioned, as we have seen, by one of the masters of the antago- 
nist metaphysics in Germany. Indeed, it will be a chief 
purpose of all my lectures to enable you to profit by the light 
of other minds ; in every province of the vast region which 
we shall explore together, to indicate the paths which they 
have traversed before, nor ever to turn away from their 
points of discovery, without raising some rude monument at 
least of honest and commemorative praise. To introduce you 
to the works, to interpret the difficulties, to do honor to the 
labors, to review the opinions, of the great masters of specula- 
lativc thought in every age and in many lands, will be an 
indispensable portion of my duty ; — a task most arduous 
indeed, but than which none can be more grateful to one who 
loves to trace, through all their affinities, the indestructible 
types of truth and beauty in the human mind ; and to mark 
the natural laws, connecting together the most opposite conti- 
nents and climes of thought, as parts, successively colonized 
and cultivated, of one great intellectual world. But in addi- 
tion to the study of the several classes of psychological and 
moral- doctrine as they present themselves in the order of 
science, it will be important to spread out the literature of 
philosophy before us in the order of time j t(f gain an insight 
into the natural development of successive modes of thought 
on speculative subjects ; to notice the action j^nd reaction of 
philosophy and practical life; to ascertain whether opinion 
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on these abstract matters really advances into knowledge and 
has any determinate progression, or whether it oscillates for 
ever on either side of some fixed idea, or line of mental grav- 
itation. In short, having surveyed our subject systematically, 
we shall go over it again chronologically ; and call upon phi- 
losophy, when it has recited its creed, and revealed its wisdom, 
to finish all by writing its history. 

The hints given in Mr. Martineau’s frequent refer- 
ences to the bearing of scientific knowledge and laws 
upon theological speculations aro very important. We 
adduce a single example. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 

An accomplished and thoughtful observer of nature — 
Hugh Miller, the geologist — has somewhere remarked, that 
religion has lost its dependence on metaphysical theories, and 
must henceforth maintain itself upon the domain of physical 
science. lie accordingly exhorts the guardians of sacred 
truth to prepare themselves for the approaching crisis in its 
history, by exchanging the study of thoughts for the appre- 
hension of things, and carefully cultivating the habit of in- 
ductive research. The advice is excellent, and proceeds from 
one whose own example has amply proved its worth ; and 
unless the clergy qualify themselves to take part in the dis- 
cussions which open themselves with the advance of natural 
knowledge, they will assuredly be neither secure in their per- 
sonal convictions nor faithful to their public trust. The only 
fault to be found with this counsel is, that in recommending 
one kind of knowledge it disparages another, and betrays that 
limited intellectual sympathy which is the bane of all noble 
culture. Geology, astronomy, chemistry, so far from succeed- 
ing to the inheritance of metaphysics, do but eprich its prob- 
lems with new conceptions and give a larger outline to its 
range; and shoiild they, in the wantonness of their young 
ascendency, pereuade men to its neglect, they will pay the 
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penalties of their contempt by the appearance of confusion in 
their own doctrine. The advance of any one line of human 
thought demands — especially for the security of faith — the 
parallel movement of all the rest; and the attempt to substi- 
tute one intellectual reliance for another, mistakes for progress 
of knowledge what may be only an exchange of ignorance. 
In particular, the study of external nature must proceed 'pari 
passu with the study of the human mind ; and the errors of 
an age too exclusively reflective will not be remedied, but 
only reversed, by mere reaction into sciences of outward fact 
and observation. These physical pursuits, followed into their 
further haunts, rapidly run up into a series of notions com- 
mon to them all, — expressed by such words as LaWy Causey 
Forcey — wliich at once transfer the jurisdiction from the 
provincial courts of the special sciences to the high chancery 
of universal philosophy. To conduct the pleadings — still 
more to pronounce the judgment — there, other habits of 
mind are needed than are required in the museum and the 
observatory ; and the history of knowledge, past and present, 
abounds with instances of men who, with the highest merit in 
particular walks of science, have combined a curious incom- 
petcncy of survey over the whole. Hence, very few natural 
philosophers, however eminent for great discoveries and 
dreaded by the priesthood of tlieir day, have made any deep 
and durable impression on the religious conception of the 
universe, as the product and expression of an Infinite Mind ; 
and in tracing the eras of human faith, the deep thinker 
comes more prominently into view than the skilful interrogator 
of nature. In the history of religion, Plato is a greater fig- 
ure than Archimedes; Spinoza than Newton; Hume and 
Kant than Volta and La Place ; even Thomas Carlyle than 
Justus Liebig. Our picture indeed of the system of things is 
immensely enlarged, both in space and duration, by the pro- 
gress of descriptive science ; and the grouping of its objects 
and events is materially changed. But the altered scene 
carries with it the same expression to the ^ul ; speaks the 
same language as to its origin ; renews its ancient glance with 
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an auguster beauty; and, in spite of all dynamic theories, 
reproduces the very modes of faith and doubt which belonged 
to the age both of the old Organon and of the new. 

The ultimate problem of all philosophy and all religion is 
this : How are we to conceive aright the originr and first 
principle of things ? ” The answers, it has been contended 
by a living author of distinguished merit, are necessarily re- 
ducible to two, between which all systems are divided, and on 
the decision of whose controversy, all antagonist speculations 
Avould lay down their arms. *^In the beginning was Force,” 
says one class of thinkers ; “ force, singular or jfiural, split- 
ting into opposites, standing off into polarities, ramifying into 
attractions and repulsions, heat and magnetism, and climbing 
through the stages of physical, vital, animal, to the mental 
life itself.” “On the contrary,” says the other class, “in the 
beginning was Thought ; and only in the necessary evolu- 
tion of its eternal ideas into expression does force arise, — self- 
realizing thought declaring itself in the types of being and 
the laws of phenomena.” We need hardly say, that the 
former of these two notions coalesces with the creed of Athe- 
ism, and is most frequently met with uj)on the path of the 
physical sciences, while the latter is fav^; red by the mathe- 
matical and metaphysical, and gives the essence of Pantheism. 
Each of them has insurmountable difficulties, with which it is 
successfully taunted by the other. Start from blind force'; 
and how, by any spinning from that solitary centre, are we 
ever to arrive at the seeing intellect ? Can the lower create 
the higher, and the unconscious enable us to think ? Start 
from pure thinking, and how then can you get any force for 
the production of objective effects ? How metamorphose a 
passage of dialect into the power of gravitation, and a silent 
corollary into a flash of lightning ? In taking the intellect as 
the type of God, this difficulty must always be felt. We are 
well aware thaf it is not in this endowment that our dynamic 
energy resides. The activity which we ascribe to our intel- 
lect is not a power going out into external efficiency, but a 
mere passage Across the internal field of successive thoughts 
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as spontaneous phenomena. Nor have we, as thinking beings 
only, any option with respect to the thoughts thus streaming 
over the theatre of rational consciousness; our constitution 
legislates for us in this particular, and the order of sugges- 
tion is determined by laws having their seat in us. Finally, 
we are not, by mere thinking capacity, constituted persons^ 
any more than a sleeper who should never wake, yet always 
be engaged with rational and scientific dreams, would be a 
person. Without some further endowment, we should only 
be a logical life and development. All these characters are 
imported into the conception of God, when he is represented 
as conforming to the type of reason. The activity of intel- 
lect being wholly internal, the phenomena of the Universe 
could not be referred to Him as a thinking being, were they 
not gathered up into the interior of his nature, and con- 
ceived, not as objective effects of his power, but as purely 
subjective successions within the theatre of his infinitude. 
Intellect again having no option, the God of this theory is 
without freedom, and is represented as the eternal necessity 
of reason. And lastly, in fidelity to the same analogy. He 
is not a divine Person^ but rather a ThinUng Thing^ or the 
thinking function of the universe ; we may say, universal 
science in a state of self-consciousness. The necessity under 
which Pantheism lies, of fetching all that is to be referred to 
God into the interior of his being, and dealing with it as not 
less a necessary manifestation of his mental essence than are 
our ideas of the mind that has them, explains the unwilling- 
ness of this system to allow any motives to God, any field of 
objective operation, any special relation to individuals, any 
revealing interposition, any supernatural agency. 

Is it however true, that human belief can only choose 
between these two extremes, and must oscillate eternally be- 
tween the Atheistic homage to Force, and the Pantheistic to 
Thought ? Far from it; and it is curiously indicative of the 
state of the philosophic atmosphere in Germany, that one of 
her most discerning and wide-seeing authors should find no 
third possibility within the sphere of vision. In any latitude 
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except one in which moral science has altogether melted 
away in the universal solvent of metaphysics, it would occur 
as one of the most obvious suggestions, that the intellect is 
not the only element of human nature which may be taken 
as type of the Divine, and as furnishing a possible solution to 
the problem of origination. Quitting the two poles of ex- 
treme philosophy, confessedly incompetent in their separation, 
we submit that Will presents the middle point which takes 
up into itself Thought on the one hand and Force on the 
other ; and which yet, so far from appearing to us as a cewi- 
pound arising out of them as an effect, is more easily con- 
ceived than either as the originating prefix of all phenomena. 
It has none of the disqualifications which we have remarked 
as flowing from the others into their respective systems of 
doctrine. It carries with it, in its very idea, the co-presenee 
of Thought, as the necessary clement within whose sphere it 
has to manifest itself. Its phenomena cannot exist alone ; it 
acts on preconceptions, which stand related to it, however, not 
as^s source, but as its conditions, and are its co-ordinates in 
the effect rather than its generating antecedents. If there- 
fore all things are issued by Will, there is Mind at the foun- 
tain-head, and the absurdity is avoided ':>f deriving intelli- 
gence from unintelligence. Wliile it thus escapes the diffi- 
culty of passing from mere Force to Thought, it is equally 
clear of the opposite difficulty of making mere Thought sup- 
ply any Force. The activity of Will is not, like that of In- 
tellect, a subjective transit of regimented ideas, but an ohject- 
ive power going out for the production of effects ; nay, it is 
a free power, exercising preference among data furnished by 
internal or external conditions present in its field ; and it thus 
constitutes proper Causality, which always implies control 
over an alternative. . We need hardly add, that all the requi- 
sites are thus complete for the true idea of ^ Person; and 
an Infinite B^ng contemplated under this type is neither a 
fateful nor a logical principle of necessity, but a living God, 
out of whose purposed legislation has sprung whatever neces- 
sity there is, except the self-existent beauty of his holiness. 
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Thus, between the Force of the physical Atheist, and the 
Thought of the metaphysical Pantheist, we fix upo^ the ful- 
crum of Will as the true balance-point of a moral Theism. 

It ^ould be impossible, perhaps, to find anywhere a 
finer instance of perspicuity in condensation, than is 
given in the following teference to 

LESSING’S THEOLOGkJAL CONCLUSIONS. 

Lessing refused to surrender Christianityjon proof of error 
in its first teachers, uncertainty in its reported miracles, con- 
tradictions ift its early literature, misapplication of Messianic 
prophecies. All these he regards as but the external acci- 
dents, the transitory media, of the religion, constituting, it may 
be, its support in one age and its weakness in another. They 
do not belong to its inner essence, in which alone the real 
evidence of spiritual truth is found ; and he who detects any- 
thing amiss with them may even render a service by driving 
men from sham-proofs, that really persuade no one, to true 
ones that lie at the heart of things. Religious doctrine can- 
not be deduced from mere historical facts without a ^erdjSao-tff 

dXXo yevoi vitiating the whole process, Facts indeed may 
become the proper ground of moral and spiritual faith ; but 
then they must be facts which cpmo over again and again, 
and betray an elenwnt that is permanent and eternal ; which 
form part of the experience and consciousness of humanity ; 
and ally themselves with the Divine by not losing their pres- 
ence in the wprld. But unrepeated facts, which limit them- 
selves to a hfbment, which arn the incidents of a single 
personality, and are left behind (^ite insulated in the past, 
show — were it only by your not expecting them again — 
that they are detached from the persistent aid essential life 
of the universe and humanity. They are but once and 
away ; and least of all, therefore, can testify of the untransi- 
tory and ever-living. The real can teach us duly so far as it 
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has an ideah^jcemel, redeeming it from the character of a 
solitary phenomenon. Among the various expositions and 
applications of this favorite theme of Lessing’s, we select the 
following sentences from his Axiomata. 

1. “The Bible evidently contains more than belongs to 
Religion.” 

2. “ That in this ‘ more ’ the Bible is still infallible, is mere 
hypothesis.” 

3. “ The letter is not the spirit, and the Bible is not the 
Religion.” 

4. “ The objections therefore against the letter and against 
the Bible, arc not on that account objections against the spirit 
and against the Religion.” 

5. “ Moreover there was a religion ere there was a Bible.” 

C. “ Christianity was in being before Evangelists and Apos- 
tles had written. Some time elapsed before the first of them 
wrote, and a very considerable time before the whole canon 
was constituted.” 

“ However much, therefore, may depend on these writ- 
ings, it is impossible that the whole truth of the Christian re- 
ligion can rest upon them.” 

8. “If there was a period .sduriBg whi'?!!, diffused as the 
Christian religion already was, A&d many as were the souls 
filled already with its power, still not a letter had yet been 
written of the records which have come down to us ; then it 
must be also possible for all the writings of Evangelists and 
Apostles to perish, yet the religion taught by them still to 
subsist.” 

9. “ The religion is not true because Evangelists and Apos- 
tles taughtit ; but they taught it because it is true.” 

10. “ Its interior truth must fipiish the interpretation of the 
writings it has handed down f%td no writings handed down 
can give it ii^terior truth, if it has none.” 

In his contr(^ersy with Goze, he illustrates this distinction 
between the essence and the historical form of Christiaaity, 
by a parable to the following efiect. A wise king of a great 
realm built a jfhlace of immense size and very peculiar archi- 
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tecture. About this structure, theTe came from tlie very first 
a foolish strife to be carried on, especially ftmong reputed 
connoisseurs, people, that is, who had least looked into the in- 
terior. This strife was not about the palace itself, but about 
various old ground-plans of it, and drawings of the same, 
very difficult to make out. Once, when the watchmen cried 
out “ Fire,” these connoisseurs, instead of running to help, 
snatched up their plans, and, instead of putting out the fire on 
the spot, kept standing with their plans in hand, making a 
hubbub ajl tlic while, and squabbling about whether this was 
the spot on fire, and that the place to put it out. Happily, 
the safety of the palace did not depend on these busy wran- 
glers, for it was not o^fire at all; the watchmen had been 
frightened by the Northern lights, and mistaken them for 
fire. It is impossible to convey by a clearer image Lessing’s 
feeling, that a Christianity once incorporated in the very sub- 
stance of history and civilization, seated deep in human sen- 
timent and thought, and developed intqjiterature, law, and 
life, subsists independently of critical questions, and is with 
us, not as tlie contingent vapor that a wind may rise to blow 
away, but as the cloud that has dropped its rain and mingled 
with the roots of things. 

In immediate contrast with the foregoing application 
of a critical method to the historic documents of 
Christianity, it is beautiful to see the same genius 
turned with eager joy to a practical recommendation 
of the experimental life of Christianity. ^ 

THE EEDEEMING OF SYMPATHY. 

S: 

It is quite true, that self-cure is of all things the most ar- 
duous ; but that which is impossible to the mar^within may 
be altogether possible to the God, In truth, the denial of 
such changes, under the affectation of great knowledge of 
man, shows an incredible ignorance of men. t. Why, the his- 
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tory of every great religious revolution, such as the spread of 
Methodism, k-iaade up. of nothing else; the instances occur- 
ring in such number and variety, as to transform the character 
of whole districts and vast populations, and to put all scepti- 
cism at utter defiance. And if some more philosojJhic au- 
thority is needed for the fact, we may be content with the 
sanction of Lord Bacon, who observed that a man reforms 
his habits either altogether or not at all. Deterioration of 
mind is indeed always gradual ; recovery usually sudden ; for 
Grod, by a mystery of mercy, has establis^d this distinction 
in our secret nature, — that, while we cannot, by one dark 
plunge, sympathize with guilt far beneath us, but gaze at it 
with recoil till intermediate shades have rendered the degi*a- 
dation tolerable, we are yet capable of sympathizing with 
moral excellence and beauty infinitely above us ; so that, 
while the debased may shudder and sicken at even the true 
picture of themielves, they can feel the silent majesty of self- 
deimng and disinterested duty. With a demon can no man 
fedcomplacency, though the demon be himself; but God can 
all spirits reverence, though his holiness' be an infinite deep. 
Ajid thus the soul, privately uneasy at its insincere state, is 
prepared, when vividly presented with 8on\e sublime object 
veiled before, to be pierced, as by a flash from heaven, with 
an instant venei*ation, sometimes intense enough to fuse liie 
fetters of habit, and drop them to the earth whence they were 
forged. The mind is ready, like a liquid on the eve of crys- 
tallization, to yield up its state on the touch of the first sharp 
point, and dar^ over its surface and in its depths, into bril- 
liant and beautiful forms, and from being turbid and weak as 
water, to become clear as crystal, and solid as the rock. 

One of the most el|borq,te and valuable productions 
from Mr. Martineau^s pen,' an article: clost^ly allied, in 
alj respeota to the ensuing Studies of Christianity is 
the one of some^^portions of which we herewith pre- 
sent an epitoriie. 
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THE CHRISTIAN VIEW OF MORAL ^VIL. 

The Divine sentiments towards right and wrong every man 
naturally believes to be a reflection of whatever is most pure 
and solemn in his own. We cannot be sincerely persuaded, 
that God looks with aversion on dispositions which we revere 
as good and noble ; or that he regards with lax indiiference 
the selfish and criminal passions which awaken our own dis- 
gust. We may well suppose, indeed, his scrutiny more 
searching, his estimate more severely true, his rebuking look 
more awful, than our self-examination and remorse can fitly 
represent ; but we cannot doubt that our moral emotions, as 
far as they go, are in sympathy with his ; that we know, by 
our own consciousness, the general direction of his approval 
and displeasure; and that, in proportion as our perceptions 
of duty are rendered clear, our judgment more nearly ap- 
proaches the precision of the Omniscient award. Our own 
conscience is the window of heaven through which we gaze 
on God; and, as its colors perpetually change, his aspect 
changes too ; — if they are bright and fair, he dwells as in the 
warm light of a rejoicing love ; if they are dark and turbid, he 
hides himself in robes of cloud and storm. When you have 
lo^ your self-respect, you have never thought yourself an 
object of Divine complacency. In moments fresh from sin, 
flushed with the shame of an insulted mind, when you have 
broken another resolve, or turned your back upon a noble 
toil, or succumbed to a mean passion, or lapsed into the sick- 
ness of self-indulgence, could you ever turn a clear and open 
face to God, nor think it terrible to meet his feye ? Could 
you imagine yourself in congeniality with him, when you 
gave yourself up to the voluble sophistry of self-excuse, and 
the loose hurry of forgetfulness? did yoi^not discern him 
rather in your own accusing heart, and meet him in the silent 
anguish of full confession, and find in the recognition of your 
alienation th» first hope of return? . all unperverted 
minds, the verdict of conscience 80tul^^^#ittf a preternatural 
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voice ; it is not the homely talk of their own poor judgment, 
but an oracle of the sanctuary. There is something of anti- 
cipation in otir remorse, as well as of retrospect ; and we feel 
that it is not the mere survey of a gloomy past with the slow 
lamp of our understanding, but a momentary piercing of the 
future with the vivid lightning of the skies. Our moral nature, 
left to itself, intuitively believes that guilt is an estrangement 
from God,— an unqualified opposition to his will, — a literal 
service of the enemy ; that he abhors it, and will give it no 
rest till it is driven from his presence, that is, into anni- 
hilation ; that no part of our mind belongs .jk) him but the pure, 
and just, and disinterested affections which he fosters, the 
faithful will which he strengthens, the virtue, often damped, 
whose smoking flax he will not quench, and the good re- 
solves, ever frail, whose bnfised reed he will not break ; and 
that he has no relation but of displeasure, no contact but of 
resistance, with our selfishness, and sin. In the simple faith of 
tl^onscicnce it is no figure of speech to say, that God “ is 
angry with the wicked every day,” and is ‘‘of purer eyes 
than to behold iniquity.” So long as the natural religion 
of the heart is undisturbed, to sin is, in the plainest and 
most positive sense, to set up against Heaven, and frustrate 
its will. 

Soon, however, the understanding disturbs the tranquillity 
of tliis belief, and constructs a rival creed. The primitive 
conception of God is acquired, I believe, without reasoning, 
and emerges from the affections ; it is a transcript of our own 
emotions, — an investiture of them with external personality 
and infinite magnitude. But a secondary idea of Deity arises 
in the intellect, from its reasonings about causation. Curi- 
osity is felt respecting the origin of things ; and the order, 
beauty, and mechanism of external nature are too con- 
spicuous not|ci|force upon the oblervation the conyiction of 
a great Anmitect of the universe, from whose designing 
reason its forces and its laws mysteriously^ sprung. I|^ce 
the intellectuat ctmeeption of God the Creator, which comes 
into inevitable ^collision with the moral notion of God the holy 
d 
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watch of virtue. For if the system of creation is the pro- 
duction of his Omniscience ; if he has constituted human 
nature as it is, and placed it in the scene whereon it acts ; if 
the arrangements by which happiness is allotted, ai;id char- 
acter is formed, are the contrivance of his thought and the 
work of his hand, — then the sufferings and the guilt of every 
being were objects of his original contemplation, and the 
productions of his own design. The deed of crime must, in 
this case, be as much an integral part of his Providence, as 
the efforts and sacrifices of virtue ; and the monsters of licen- 
tiousness and tyraimy, whose images deform the scenery of 
history, are no less truly his appointed instruments, than the 
martyr and the sage. And though we remain convinced that 
he does not make choice of evil in his government for its 
own sake, but only for ultimate ends worthy of his per- 
fections, still we can no longer see how he can truly hate that 
which he employs for the production of good. That which is 
his chosen instrument cannot be sincerely regarded as his 
everlasting enemy ; and only figuratively can he be said to 
repudiate a power which he continually wields. There must 
be some sense in which it appears, in the eye of Omniscience, 
to be eligible; some point of view at which its horrors 
vanish; and where the moral distinctions, which we feel 
ourselves impelled to venerate, disappear from the regards 
of God. 

Here, then, is a fearful contradiction between the religion 
of conscience and the religion of the understanding ; the one 
pronouncing evil to be the antagonist, the other to be the 
agent, of the Divine will. In every age has this difficulty 
laid a heavy weight upon the human heart ; in every age has 
it pointed the sarcasm of the blasphemer, mingled an occa- 
sional sadness with the hopes of benevolence, and tinged the 
devotion of the thoughtful with a somewhat n^ejtticholy trust. 
The whole history bf speculative religion is one prolonged 
ef53|t of the human mind to destroy this contrariety ; system 
after system has been bom in the strug^e to cast the op- 
pression off, — with what result, it will be my hbjeet at present 
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to explain. The question which we have to consider is this, 
“ How should a Christian think of the origin and existence of 
evil ? ” I propose to advert, first, to the speculative ; secondly, 
to the scriptural ; thirdly, to the moral relations of the sub- 
ject ; to inquire what relief we can obtain from philosophical 
schemes, from biblical doctrine, and from practical Chris- 
tianity. 

Let us then, for final decision, consult the practical spirit 
of Christianity, and ascertain to what view of the origin of 
sin it awards the preference., Is it well for the consciences 
and characters of men, to consider God — either directly or 
through his dependant, Satan, either by his general laws 
or by vitiating the constitution of our first parents — as the 
primary source of moral evil? or, on the contrary, to regard 
it as in no sense whatever willed by the Supreme Mind, and 
absolutely inimical to his Providence ? Are we most in har- 
mo^ with the characteristic spirit of the Gospel when we 
call sin his instrument, or when we call it his enemy ? For 
myself, I can never sit at the feet of Jesus, and yield up a 
reverential heart to his great lessons, without casting myself 
on the persuasion, that God and evil art everlasting foes; 
that never, and for no end, did he create it ; that his will is 
utterly against it, nor ever touches it, but with annihilating 
force. Any other view appears to be injurious to the charac- 
teristic sentiments, and at variiuice with the distinguishing 
genius, of Christian morality. 

(1.) Christianity is distinguished by the profound senti- 
ment of individual responsibility which pervades it. All the 
arbitrary forms, and sacerdotal interpositions, and hereditary 
rights, through which other systems seek the Divine favor, 
are disowned by it. ' It is a religion eminently personal ; es- 
tablishing the ^ost intimate and solitary dealings between 
God and every human soul. It is a religion eminently 
natural; eradicating no indigenous affection of our mind, 
distorting no primitive moral sentiment; but simply conse- 
crating the olAigations proper to our nature, and taking up 
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with a divine voice the whispers, scarce articulaie before, of 
the conscience within us. In this deep harmony with our 
inmost consciousness of duty resides the true power of our 
religion. It subdues and governs our hearts, as a wise con- 
queror rules the empire he has won ; not by imposing a sys- 
tem of strange laws, but by arming with higher authority, 
and administering with more resolute precision, the laws 
already recognized and revered. 

To trifle in any way with this plain and solemn principle, 
to invent forms of speech tending to conceal it, to apply to 
moral good and ill language which assimilates them to phys- 
ical objects and exchangeable property, implies frivolous and 
irreverent ideas of sin and excellence. The whole weight 
of this charge evidently falls on the scheme which speaks of 
human guilt as an hereditary entail } a scheme which shocks 
and confounds our primary notion of right and wrong, and, 
by rendering them impersonal qualities, reduces them to 
empty names. No construction can be given to the system, 
which does not pass this insult on the conscience. In what 
sense do we share the guilt of our progenitor? His conces- 
sion to temptation did not occur within our mind, or belong 
in any way to our history. And if, without participation in 
the act of wrong, we are to have its penalties^ crimes in 
the planet Saturn may be expected to shower curses on the 
earth ; for why may not justice go astray in space, as rea- 
sonably as in time? If nothing more be meant, than that 
from our first parents we inherit a constitution liaUe to in- 
tellectual error and moral transgression, — still it is evident 
that, until this liability takes actual effect, no sin exists, but 
only its possibility ; and whei^ It takes effect, there is just so 
much guilt, and no more, than might be committed by the 
individual’s will: so that where there is no volition, as in 
infancy, cruelty only could inflict punishment; and where 
there is pure volition, as in many a good passage of the 
foulest life, equity itself could not withhold approval. 

(2.) I submit as a second distinguishing feature of practical 
Christianity, that it makes no great, certainl]^^ no exclusive, 
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appeal to tJie prudential feelings^ as instruments of duty ; 
treats them ait morally incapable of so sacred a work ; and 
relies, chiefly and characteristically, on affections of the heart, 
which no motives of reward and punishment can have the 
smallest tendency to excite. 

The Gospel, indeed, like all things divine, is unsystematic 
and unbound by technical distinctions, and makes no meta- 
physical separation between the will arid the affeetions. It is 
too profoundly adapted to our nature, not to address itself 
copiously to both. The doctrine of retribution, being a solemn 
truth, appears with all its native force in the teachings of 
Christ, and arms many of his appeals with a persuasion just 
and terrible. But never was there a religion (containing 
these motives at all) so frugal in the use of them ; so able, on 
fit occasions, to dispense with them ; so rich in those inimit- 
able touches of moral beauty, and tones that penetrate the 
conscience, and generous trust in the better sympathies, which 
dis^ijiguish a morality of the affections. In Christ himself, 
where is there a trace of the obedience of pious self-interest, 
computing its everlasting gains, and making out a case for 
compensation, by submitting to infinite wisdom? In his 
character, which is the impersonation of his leligion, we surely 
have a perfect image of spontaneous goodness, unhaunted by 
the idea of personal enjoyment, and, like that of God, un- 
bidden but by the intuitions of conscience and the impulses 
of love. And what teacher less divine ever made such high 
and bold demands on our disinterestedness ? To lend out our 
virtue upon interest, to ^Movc them only who love us,” he 
pronounced to bo the sinners’ morality ; nor was the feeling of 
duty ever reached, but by those who could do good, hoping 
for nothing again,” except that greatest of rewards to a true 
and faithful heart, to be “ the children of the\ Highest,” who 
“ is kind unto the unthankful and the evil.” In the view of 
Jesus, all dealings between God and men were liot of bargain, 
but of affection. We must surrender ourselves to him with- 
out terms ; must be ashamed to doubt him who feeds the birds 
of the air, and, like the lily of the field, look up to him with a 
d* 
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bright and loving eye ; and he, for our much love, will pity 
and forgive us. In his own ministry, how much less did our 
Lord rely for disciples on the cogency of mere proof, and the 
inducements of hope and fear, than on the power of moral 
sympathy, by which every one that was of God naturally 
loved him and heard his words ; by which the good shepherd 
knew his sheep, and they listened to his voice, and followed 
him ; and without which no man could come unto him, for 
no spirit of the ^ Father drew him. No condition of disci- 
pleship did Christ impose, save that of “faith in him”; 
absolute trust in the spirit of his mind ; a desire of self- 
abandonment to a love and fidelity like his, without tamper- 
ing with expediency, or hesitancy in peril, or shrinking 
from death. 

There is, then, a wide variance between the genius of 
Christianity, and that philosophy wliich teaches that all men 
must be bought over to the side of goodness and of God, by 
a price suited to their particular form of selfishness and ap- 
petite for pleasure. Our religion is remarkable for the large 
confidence it reposes on the disinterested affections, and the 
vast proportion of the work of life it consigns to them. And 
in thus seeking to subordinate and tranquillize the prudential 
feelings, Christ manifested how well ho knew wliat was in 
man. He recognized the truth, which all experience declares, 
that in these emotions is nothing great, nothing lovable, noth- 
ing powerful; that their energy is perpetually found inca- 
pable of withstanding the impetuosity of passion ; and that 
all transcendent virtues, all that brings Us to tremble or to 
kneel, all the enterprises and conflicts which dignify history, 
and have stamped any new feature on human life, have had 
their origin in the disinterested region of the mind, — in affec- 
tions unconsciously entranced by some object sanctifying and 
divine. He knew, for it was his special mission to make all 
men feel, that it is the office of true religion to cleanse the 
sanctuary of the secret affections, and effect a regeneration 
of the heart. And this is a task which no direct nisus of the 
will can possibly accomplish, and to which, '^therefore, all 
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offers of reward and punishment, operating only on the will, 
are quite inapplicable. The single function of volition is to 
act ; over the executive part of our nature it is supreme, over 
the emotional it is powerless ; and all the wrestlings of desire 
for self-cure and self-elevation, are like the struggles of^ a child 
to lift himself. He who is anxious to be a philanthropist, is 
admiring benevolence, instead of loving men ; and whoever is 
laboring to warm his devotions, yearns after piety, not after 
God. The mind can by no spasmodic bound seize on a new 
height of emotion, or change the light in which objects appear 
before its view. Persuade the judgment, bribe the self-in- 
terests, terrify the expectations, as you will, you can neither 
dislodge a favorite, nor enthrone a stranger, in the heart. 
Sliow me a child that flings an affectionate arm around a 
parent, and lights up his eyes beneath her face, and I know 
that there have been no lectures there upon filial love ; but 
that the mother, being lovable, has of necessity be^n loved ; for 
to g^ial minds it is as impossible to withhold a pure affec- 
tion, when its object is presented, as for the flower to sulk 
within the mould, and clasp itself tight within the bud, when 
the gentle force of spring invites its petals to curl out into 
the warm light. As you reverence all goon affections of our 
nature, and desire to awaken them, never call them duties, 
though they be so ; for so doing, you address yourself to the 
will; and by hard trying no attachment ever entered the 
heart. Never preach on their great desirableness and pro- 
priety ; for so doing, you ask audience of the judgment ; and 
by way of the understanding no glow of noble passion ever 
came. Never, above all, reckon up their balance of good 
and .ill; for so doing, you exhort self-interest; and by that 
soiled way no true love will consent to pass. Nay, never 
talk of them, nor even gaze curiously at them ; for if they 
be of any worth and delicacy, they will be instantly looked 
out of countenance and fly. Nothing worthy of human ven- 
eration will condescend to be embraced, but for its own sake : 
grasp it for its excellent results, — make but the faintest offer 
to use it as a tdol, and it slips away at the very conception of 
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such insult. The functions of a healthy body go on, not by 
knowledge of physiology, but by the instinctive vigor of 
nature ; and you will no more brace the spiritual faculties to 
noble energy and true life by study of the uses of every 
feeling, than you can train an athlete for the race by lectures 
on every muscle of every limb. The mind is not voluntarily 
active in the acquisition of any great idea, any new inspira- 
tion of faith; but passive, fixed on the object which has 
dawned upon it, and filled it with fresh light. 

If this be true, and if it be the object of practical Chris- 
tianity, not only to direct our hands aright, but to inspire our 
hearts, then can its ends never be achieved by the mere force 
of reward and punishment; then no system can prove its 
sufficiency by showing that it retains the doctrine of retribu- 
tion, and must even be held convicted of moral incompetency, 
if it trusts the conscience mainly to the prudential feelings, 
without due provision for enlisting the co-operation of many 
a disinterested affection. 

Wo cannot refrain from affording those into whose 
hands this volume will go, the pleasure and the lofty 
encouragement which they must derive from the peru- 
sal of an extract on 


THK TRANSMISSION OF SUPERIOR THOUGHTS. 

It is a law of Providence in communities, that ideas shall 
be propagated downwards through the several gradations of 
minds. They have their origin in the suggestions of genius, 
and the meditations of philosophy ; they are assimilated by 
those who can admire what is great and true, but cannot 
originate ; and thence they are slowly infused, into the popu- 
lar mind. Tlic rapidity of the process may vary in different 
times, with the facilities for the transmission of thought, but 
its order is constant. Temporary causes may shield the 
inferior ranks of intelligence from the influence of the supe- 
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rior ; fanaticism may interpose for a while with success ; a 
want of the true spirit of sympathy between the instructors 
and the instructed may check by a moral repulsion the 
natural radiation of intellect ; — but, in the end, Providence 
will re-assert its rule ; and the conceptions born in the quiet 
heights of contemplation will precipitate themselves on the 
busy multitudes below. This principle interprets history and 
presages futurity. It shows us in the popular feeling and 
traditions of one age, a reflection from the philosophy of a 
preceding ; and from the prevailing style of sentiment and 
speculation among the cultivated chisses now, it enables us to 
foresee the spirit of a coming age. Nor only to foresee it, but 
to exercise over it a power, in the use of which there is a 
grave responsibility. If we are far-sighted in our views of 
improvement; if we are ambitious less of immediate and 
superficial effects than of the final and deep-seated agency 
of generous and holy principles ; if our love of opinions is a 
genjiine expression ojf the disinterested love of truth ; — we 
shall remember who are the teachers of futurity ; we shall 
appeal to those, within whose closets God is already comput- 
ing the destinies of remote generations, — men at once erudite 
and free, men who have the materials of knowledge with 
which to determine the great problems of morals and religion, 
and the genius to think and imagine and feel, without let or 
hinderance of hope or feai\ 

We linger over the pages from which the preceding 
selections have been made, unwilling to end our 
grateful task of love. But oite quotation more must 
be the last. With it we commend these Studies of 
Christianity, these timely thoughts for religious think- 
ers, to the candid and affectionate inquirers within all 
sects, confident that, so far as the work obtains a fit 
reception, it will exert that purifying, liberalizing, and 
sanctifying power which is the genuine influence of 
Christ. • 
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CHRISTIANITY AND SECTARIAN THEOLOGY. 

The sectarian state of theology in this country cannot hut 
be regarded as eminently unnatural. Its cold and hard min- 
istrations arc entirely alien to the wants of the popular mind, 
which, except under the discipline of artificial influences, is 
always most awake to generous impressions. Its malignant 
exclusiveness is a perversion of the natural veneration of the 
human heart, which, except where it is interfered with by 
narrow and selfish systems, pours itself out, not in hatred 
towards anything that lives, but in love to the invisible ob- 
jects of trust and hope. Its disputatious trifling is an insult 
to the sanctity of conscience, which, except where it is 
betrayed into oblivion of its delicate and holy oflice, suppli- 
cates of religion, not a new ferocity of dogmatism, but an 
enlargement and refinement of its sense of right. It is the 
temper of sectarianism to seize on every deformity of every 
creed, and exhibit this caricature to the world’s gaze and 
aversion. It is the spirit of j;he soul’s natural piety to alight 
on whatever is beautiful and touching in every faith, and 
take there its secret draught of pure and fresh emotion. It is 
the passages of poetry and pathos in a system, which alone 
can lay a strong hold on the general mind and give them 
permanence ; and even the wild fictions which have endeared 
Romanism to the hearts of so many centuries, possess their 
elements of tenderness and magnificence. The fundamental 
principle of one who would administer religion to the minds 
of his fellow-men should be, that all that has ever been 
extensively venerated must possess ingredients that arc ven- 
erable. If, in the spirit of sectarianism, he sees nothing in it 
but absurdity, it only proves that he does not see it all ; it 
must have an aspect, which he has not ypt caught, that 
awes the imagination, or touches the affections, or moves the 
conscience ; and those who receive it neither will nor should 
abandon it, till something is substituted, not only more con- 
sonant with the reason, but more awakening <0 these .higher 
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faculties of soul. Hence, a rigid accuracy and logical pene- 
tration of mind, the power of detecting and exposing error, 
arc not the only qualities needed by the religious reformer ; 
and in a deep and reverential sympathy witli human feelings, 
a quick perception of the great and beautiful, a promptitude 
to cast himself into the minds of others, and gaze through 
their eyes at the objects which they love, he will find the 
instrument of the sublimest intellectual power. The precise 
logician may sit eternally in the centre of his own circle of 
correct ideas, and preach demonstrably the folly of the 
world’s superstitions ; yet he will never aifect the thoughts of 
any but marble-minded beings like himself. He disregards 
the fine tissue of emotions that clings round the objects which 
he so harshly handles ; and has yet to learn the art of pre- 
serving its fabric unimpaired, while he enfolds within it some- 
thing more worthy for it to foster and adore. 

As, then, it is to the moral an<l imaginative powers of the 
human mind that religion chiefly attaches itself, as it is by 
these that the want of it is most strongly felt, so is it to these 
that its ministrations should be, for the most part, addressed. 
While theologians are discussing the evidences of creeds, let 
teachers be conducting them to their applications. Let their 
respective resources of feeling and conception be unfolded 
before the soul of mankind ; let it be tried what mental en- 
ergy they can inspire, what purity of moral perception infuse, 
wliat dignity of principle erect, what toils of philanthropy 
sustain. Thus would arise a new criterion of judgment be- 
tween differing systems ; for that system must possess most 
triitli which creates the most intelligence and virtue. Thus 
would the deeper devotional wants of society be no longer 
mocked by the privilege of choice among a few captious, 
verbal, and precise forms of belief. Thus, too, would the 
alienation which repels sect from sect give plaec to an incip- 
ient and growing sympathy; for when high intellect and 
excellence approach and stand in meek homage beneath the 
cross, how soon are the jarring voices of disputants hushed in 
the stillness of reverence I Who does not feel the refresh- 
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merit, when some stream of pure poetry, like Heber’s, winds 
into the desert of theology ! when some flash of genius, like 
that of Chalmers, darts through its dull atmosphere ! some 
strains of eloquence, like those of Channing, float from a dis- 
tance on its heavy silence ! 

Such, then, arc the objects which should be contemplated 
by those who, in the present times, aim at the reformation of 
religious sentiment ; — first, the elevation of theology as an 
intellectual pursuit; secondly, the better application of re- 
ligion as a moral influence. Both these objects are directly 
or indirectly promoted by the Association whose cause I am 
privileged to advocate. It aids the first, by the distribution 
of many a work, the production of such minds as must redeem 
theology from contempt. It advances the second, by estab- 
lishing union and sympathy among those whose first princi- 
ples are in direct contradiction to all that is sectarian, and who 
desire only to erndneipate the understanding from all that en- 
feebles, and the heart from all that narrows it. The triumph 
of its doctrines would be, not the ascendency of one sect, but 
the harmony of all. Let but the diversities which separate 
Christians retire, and the truths which they all profess to love 
advance to prominence, and, whatever may become of party 
names, our aims are fulfilled, and our satisfaction is complete. 
When faith in the paternity of God shall have kindled an 
affectionate and lofty devotion; when the vision of immor- 
tality, imparted by Christ’s resurrection, shall have creaUid 
that spirit of duty which was the holiest inspiration of his 
life ; when the sincere recognition of human brotherhood shall 
have supplanted all exclusive institutions, and banded society 
together under the vow of mutual aid and the hope of ever- 
lasting progi’ess, our work will be done, our reward before 
us, and our little community of reformers lost in the wide 
fraternity of enlightened and benevolent menjr 

The day is yet distant, and can be won only by the toil of 
earnest and faithful minds. In the mean while, it is no light 
solace to see that the tendencies of Providence are towards 
its accelerated approach. And however dispiriting may 
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sometimes be the variety and conflicts of human sentiment, — 
however remote the dissonance of controversy from that har- 
mony of will which would seem essential to perfected society, 
it is through this very process that the great ends of improve- 
ment are to be attained. Hereafter it will be seenj much 
more clearly than we can see it now, that opinion generates 
knowledge. Like the ethereal waves, whose inconceivable 
rapidity and number are said to impart the sensation of vis- 
ion, the undulations of opinion are speeding on to produce 
the perception of truth. They are the infinitely complex and 
delicate movements of that universal Human Mind, whose 
quiescence is darkness, — whose agitation, light. 

To the fit and numerous readers whom we trust 
they will find, these papers are now submitted, in the 
earnest hope that the author will at no distant day 
follow them with some more systematic and rounded 
survey of the same great subject, — the components 
and developments of Christianity. 

W. K. A. 
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True Pairioiism in Bengal. 


(lENTLEMEK AND FrTENDS, MeN AND BROTHERS OE 

Bengal ; 

i'’ou must love your country. You ought to be patriots 
No men on eartli h'ave higher motives to patriotism. 
None liave a grander scope for it than yourselves. I 
grant that late events are against you : that a rebellion 
'svhich is not yet quelled has alienated some of yoilir friends ; 
still—- 


I. You Jiave a country— a good land : and 

II. Abundant motives to Patriotism : you've 

III. Obstacles to overcome. Caste &c., but 

IV. Many helpers and rich encouragements. 

When shall I meet you again at the Bethiine Society 
1 said to a gentleman, the other day ; and was a little 
Surprised at his prompt rejoinder, “ Never.” I knew he 
had been deeply interested in human progress, as encouraged 
by that Society,— which I take to be one of the foremost 
among the societies that are working good to the minds 
and hearts of Hindoo young men in Calcutta. 

A few days afterwards, I chanced to be by, when tlie 
hard-working Secretary of that Society asked a friend of 
mine, another man of really good feelings, if bo ‘ should 
have the honor of adding his name to the list of members 
of the Bethune Society.’ In this instance likewise, the 
prompt answer was, “ No : I have loH faith in native 
education f or words to that effect. I need not say tliat, in 
both instances, I protested against this loss of faith. I 
knew it had mainly arisen from the accursed treachery that, 
in regiment after regiment of Sepoys, liad, tiger-like, 
watched, and, in too many cases, flattered and fawned, 
successfully, so as to drink the blood of its benefactors, of 
officers who had nobly laboured for the good of their 
regiments. 

Now tlie English nature is, at tlie core, a generous 
nature. It likes a fair field and open fight. War is a 
horrid trade at best, and such fairness could hardly be 
expected of the weaker party. I do not despair of native 
progress on account of that perfidy, and 1 will tell you 
why. 

A late visit to Dacca has given me a chance to see some 
new phases of Bengali life. I have seen how steadily and 
admirably the Bengali labourer does his work. !n America 
we believe in the Dignity of Labor. With us, nothing does 

1 ..-At n j 
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The deadly heresy of the degradation of labor, some 
you, it may be, have yet to unlearn. Thank Heaver 
unlearned it long ago ; or rather, by G-od’s grace, it \ 
never taught me. I was bom to work. I remember t! 
even my negro nurse prophesied me a laborer, from a m 
on the left shoulder, which she regarded as foretelling i 
axe-handle, or, as you would say in Asia, the dialing 
the banghy. Yes, I was born to love Work. I loot 
therefore with delight and hope for the future of Ben, 
on the cheerful industry of the Dacca weaver, albeit 
low-caste man: and on the self-denying fidelity of I 
native boat-man, tugging all day, and nearly all nig 
at his rude oar ; and on the never-shirking promptiti 
and perseverance qf the bearers pf my palantjuin, who, fr 
five in the morning to nine o’clock at night, wort 
away, and toiled on, under a fiery sun and through d( 
waters. Yes, I did honor those men for acting their p 
so well. I hoped lor the good time coming, when maxi 
of labor would be popular with you, as they are in j 
country ; where gentlemen, on foot can carry their o 
buudlea through the public streets of our proudest citj 
and do it proudly. I saw hope for Bengal hidden im< 
the clieerful service of the Goberdanga Palke-bearer, I 
Muddenderree boatman, and the Dacca weaver. 

In vision, and by anticipation, I saw you, the peo| 
of Bengal, shall I call it Americanized enough, to have th 
good boys, rich men’s sons, shouting in their play, 
household words, ‘ Only action is satisfaction !’ ‘ Coustr 
employment is coustant enjoyment !’ ‘ iMothing doing 
going to ruin !’ 

God expects every man to do his duty ; (1.) First of 
to secure his own personal religion and culture. (2.) Ne 
to love and bless the family in which ho is born. (I 
Next, to labor that no country on earth shall surpass 1 
country in being good and doing good, which is tr 
patriotism ; and finally (4.) to wish well to all men, whi 
is philanthropy ; to toil heartily for the good of man 
man : to rejoice' in the true progress, true education, tr 
glory, true* peace and true religion of every nation up 
earth. Only so can you be whole men, whole souli 
whole hearted, whole minded. Only by Labor, Thong! 
Prayer and Love can we come to ourselves, and be true 
our country', and to man, and to God. 

The subject before us to-night is a large one, though 
be only one of the four grand circles pf duty a nd joy th 
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we must not forget, while our attention at present is not 
given strictly to self-culture, or general pliilanthropy, or to 
family love, but to love of country, amor patriae, patriotism. 
“True patriotism in Bengal” is the subject now. Let mo 
therefore bring all that is said to-night to establish four 
points which come to one point. 

First, that you, Bengalees, have a country to live for. 

Secondly, That you have motives enough to a lofty 
patriotism. 

Thirdly, Thatyou have obstacles to overcome ; hut fourth- 
ly, you have helps and sjmipathizers enough to encourage 
you in making Bengal a worthy member of the great family 
of nations. 

Will you therefore love Bengal, and work for her ? That 
is the one point. 

I. In the first place— There is ground and scopo and 
opportunity enough, in Bengal, for true patriotism. You 
men have a country to be proud of. You ought to know it. 
How many of you arc laying out your strengLli for her? 
Ho you know that Bengal, while furnishing one-sixth of 
the population, furnishes more than one-third of the entire 
revenue of British India ? that is, fully double her share 
of productive power? Such is the fact. And why aro 
you not proud of it ? You should be. You are rich in popu- 
lation. xou are passing rich in resources. Why Bengal is 
not made a greater centre of beneficent labor by tho 
philanthropists of all nations, I cannot conceive. JNIany 
of you Bengalees live as if you had no country : live for 
your little miserable selves alone \ 

Shame, Oh, shame on you, you Niiwabs, you Rajahs, you 
Zemindars, you Bahadoors of Bengal ! you natives of this 
glorious land, gifted as you are with wealth, and talents, 
and sons, and daughters ; and with opportunities such as 
never dawned on your side of the world before! Blush, I 
say, and hide your faces for shame, that you aro doing so 
little for Bengal. How dare you sleep in luxury, and ride 
abroad in pomp, as you do, and Jet your country perish ? 
Hid God give you knowledge, wealth, ability,’ opportunity, 
only that you might dishonor human nature in 'yourselves ; 
wallow swinishly in sensual indulgence, spend your time in 
gaming ahd debauchery, or in ornamenting your palaces 
and your persona and counting your money ? God will 
smite you and sink you ; He is doing it already 1 He has 
smitten you with blindness, and folly and self-loathing, for 
your hatred of your kind, and indifference to ypur country’s 
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Schools, youi* 600 Academies, your 10,000 Zer 
teachers ? 

Bengal, like France, needs mothers,— educated molt 
mentally and physically developed mothers : but you 
oh niggardly, God-forsaken reasouers, it will not pai^ 
educate our daughters! Let their minds, their souls, sti 
in ignorance : let them starve and be damned ! Broth 
Fathers,— is not that what your conduct says? 
conduct of tlio great mass of your richest and ablest m 
The few noble exceptions to this wide and gen 
indifference, this carelessness of your country’s fate,— 
few educational patriots you have among tl0,000,00c 
people, might almost bo counted upon the fingers of j 
two hands. They are miserably, lamentably few ; all 
more honor to them and praise to their illustrious nun 
The wickedly negligent mass of your wealthy men shouU 
haunted nightly by stinging furies. Until such a lira 
they will cease from their indifference, and turn them 
their duty, every night and all night long, they slu 
hear the cry which Milton puts into the mouth of 
Archfiend addressing his demons, 

“Awako, arise, or be for-over fullon !’' 

Oh, that God would make you understand, even by so 
discipline, what a country you have to live for ! He 
do it some day. 

God give you fiiith to say of Bengal, as Tom Moore i 
of Ireland, (or nearly as he said), 

“Other nations have Tiillen, but thou nrt still young! 

*' Thy sun is but using, tliough others lia\o set j ^ ' 

“ Idolatry’s cloud o’er thy morning hns hung: 

“ But piogrcss and glory shall beam on tlieo yet !" 

Speaking of Bengali progress, or capacity rather, 
see what is said in a late number of the Calculta Mevt 
In the lively article on India, China, and Japan, it s; 
— “The more thorougldy this country is examined, 
compared with other lands peopled by Orientals, the ir 
clearly will it 'be seen what a splendid heritage has b 
bestowed •by its conquest on tlie Euglislv Crown ; and w 
a glprious work has to be performed in elevating^ it to 
proper place among the nations. Not only has itexcellen 
peculiar to itself, but in all that it shares in common \ 
other eastern lands, few can surpass the position wl 
it takes *up. Its many valuable products, especially 
finest fabrics in jewelry, shawls, and silks, rival e 
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So speaks the leading Bevieto of this section of the world, 
a voice that should know Bengal and her prospects better 
than any journal published elsewhere. 

I know it was the Calcutta Beview which gave to the 
world Macaulay’s Essay on Warren Hastings ; and I ought 
perhaps to pause a moment hero, and say honestly what I 
think of Macaulay’s exhibition of Bengali character, in that 
essay. You have poor material to make patriots of, if 
Bengal can produce only such stuif as that. My subject 
will therefore compel me to dwell a moment here. 

With regard to Macaulay himself, a single word. The 
world knows that he is a gentleman and a scholar ; and we 
see how the judgment of the English people, which, in tlio 
long run is always sound, has be-lorded him, and set him 
lately forth as a power in the state. Yet there are some 
who account Lord Macaulay a failure. 

The Bengal Hurkaru -does so (October 24, T857), 
quoting the Herald. After saying of a Member of Parlia- 
ment, “He proved one of the greatest failures in the 
House of Commons,” the Herald goes on to say, “There 
is another Member, of Parliament whose failure, under 
different circumstances, was as decided. We allude of 
course (he says) to the great distorter of history for 
political purposes, T. B. Macaulay. In fact, Macaulay 
lacked sincerity ; or at any rate, consistency. His periods 
might be well turned ; the style possessed a certain glitter ; 
but that which the public desired was absent, viz., entire 
allegiance to truth. Even as a wTiterof history, Macaulay 
has not achieved a sterling reputation. The events and the 
actors of past centuries are treated by him in a prejudiced 
manner ; and, in order to gain credit for what he terms his 
party, he has polluted the very sources of historic narration. 
Ilis wanton assaults uj)on some of the greatest characters 
of our annals can never be forgotten, and will not bo 
pardoned. Had Macaulay possessed a truly great mind, 
he would have shewed it by doing justice to the merits of 
those from whom he happened to differ.” So far the Herald 
in the Hurkaru. 

But, as one man’s word, is no man’s word, in fiie taking 
of evidence on an important case, you may add to the 
Herald's the consenting testimony of another reliable 
witness, the Daily Hews. A late issue of the Daily News 
declares that “ As a lawyer, Mr. Macaulay never affected 
to practise. As a legislator, he has never attempted any- 
thing. Of the five yeya spent b^ bipi as a Member of th e 
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The Macaulay Code remains, and will ever now remain 
unattractive fragment in the Museum of British blum 
in Hindostan.” No man doiibts his artistic power 
speak to eyes and paint unbodied thought,’ yet, says 
Daily News “When the illustrious pamphlet-spe« 
undertook to instruct Parliament as to what it ought 
do with India, the House of Commomsense went off qui 
to dinner, and left ^fr. Macaulay to pour forth 
gorgeous un-originalities to empty benches. It was alv 
ready to applaud him when it had leisure to listen, 
it instinctively thought that there might be many thi 
on wliich it was more important for Mr. Macaulay to ir 
a speech, than for the house to listen to him.” So sp( 
the Daily News. 

Wo are at present concerned^ however, with but one 
sage in his essay ou Warren Hastings. As so ranch 
been said of it lately, let me. read it entire. Hero i 
“ The name of the Maharajah Nuncomar has, by a ten 
and melancholy event, been inseparably associated i 
that of Warren Hastings. This man had played p 
portani part in all the revolutions which, since the tim^ 
Surajah Dowlah, had taken place in Bengal. To the ( 
siderutiou which, in that country, belongs to high and j 
caste, he added the weight which is derived Irom wes 
talents, and experience. Of his moral character it is c 
cult to give a notion to those wl o are acquainted > 
human nature only as it appears in our island, What 
Italian is to the Englishman, what the Hindoo is to 
Italian, what the Bengallee is to the other Hindoos, 1 
was Nuncomar to other Bengallecs ” 

“ The physical organization of the Bengallee is fee 
even to effeminacy. He lives in a constant vapour b 
His pursuits are sedentary, his limbs delicate, his moverai 
languid. During many ages he has been trampled upoi 
men of bolder and more hardy breeds. Courage, indej 
deuce, veracity, are qualities to which his constitution and 
situation are equally unfavourable. His mind bears a sing 
analogy to his body. It is weak, even to helplessness, for ] 
poses of roanly resistance ; but its suppleness and its tact n 
the children of sterner climates to admirj^tion not unminj 
with contempt. All those arts which are the natural 
fence of the weak, are more familiar to this subtle race t 
to the Ionian of the time of Juvenal, or to the Jew of 
dark ag(^.” 

“ What the horns are to the buffalo, what the pa^ 
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according to the old Greek song, is to woman, deceit 
is to the Bengal lee. Large promises, smooth excuses, ela- 
borate tissues of circumstantial falsehood, chicanery, per- 
jury, forgery, are the weapons, offensive and defensive, of 
the people of the Lower Ganges. All those millions do not 
furnish, ono sepoy to the armies of the Company. But as 
usurers, as mouey-changers, as sharp legal practitioners, no 
class of luiman beings can bear a comparison with them. 
With all his softness, the Bengalleo is by no means placa- 
ble in his enmities, or prone to pity. The pertinacity with 
which he adheres to bis purposes, yields only to the imme- 
diate pressure of fear. Nor does he lack a certain kind of 
courage which is often wanting in his masters. To inevit- 
able evils be is sometimes found to oppose a passive forti- 
tude, such as the Stoics attributed to their ideal sage. An 
European warrior who rushes on a battery of cannon with 
a loud hurrah, will shriek under the surgeon’s knife, and 
full into an agony of despair at the sentence of death. But 
the Bengallee who would see his country over-run, his 
house laid in ashes, his children murdered or dishonoured, 
without having the spirit to strike one blow, has yet been 
known to eudure torture with the firmuess of Mucius, and 
to mount the scaffold with the steady step and even pulse of 
Algernon Sydney.” Here ends the quotation from Mac- 
aulay’s Essay oil Warren Hastings, which, of late, bus 
been BO printed and reprinted, in journal after journal, 
throughout this country and iu other countries. 

Now, with respect to this description of his ideal of a 
Bengallee, Mr, Macaulay falls, as I conceive, into the com- 
mon error of accepting a partial or temporary or abnormal 
development of human character for human Nature. They 
are two very different things. Lift yoiuler doorstep : You 
will fiud grass growing beneath it. Look at that grass : 
It has not had its fair share of daylight. So it happens 
that that grass is white. Now write to England and tell 
them that in Bengal grass is white, not green. Is that a 
fair report? No. Is that a true statement ? ’Tis partially 
true. The fact nobody can deny, just now and here. 

* There it is before your eyes !’ says Macaulay. ‘ It is white ! 
Bengal grass is white !’ So it is, under certain circum- 
Btanees, Mr. Macaulay I No man can say you Nay. We 
must take the liberty to add, howevfer, that there is green 
grass a little further on ; plenty of it. It may be a shade 
different in color from English grass ; still, l6ok at it 
broadly and it is green;— about as green as it is in 

- ■ - ..t. . » iT . _ 
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turn green, if you give it a fair chance to see ' 

sun. 

My Bengallee Friends ! ’tis for you to help Bengal a lii 
further on : and the fact of your readiness, as a people, 
receive instruction, to encourage education, and to impr< 
yourselves in many ways — this fact stands foremost anu 
the things that encourage mo to speak to you of Patri 
ism. 

II. I have thus, already, entered on onr second po. 
viz., that while you have a good land, and one that may \ 
deserve the title of the Garden of the World, for its gi 
productiveness and its high capabilities, you have incenti 
and encouragements to patriotism, both in the eharactei 
your own people, and of such as wish to help you. ' 
lirst of these grounds of hope, or stimulants to patrioti 
1 think, should be found in tho fact that the Hindoos an 
essentially a kind-hearted and tolerant people. I rejoict 
the tone of the native mind, as shewn us at a meeting, sii 
seven months ago, of tho old British J iidian Associati 
At that time, Baboo Dukhiuarunjun JNlookerjee said ‘ 
to the Missionaries, a man must he a total stranger to 
thouglits, habits and character of the Hindoo people, \ 
could fancy that because the Missionaries are the Apos 
of another religion, the Hindoos entertain an invetei 
hatred towards them, Ackbar, of bl'^ssed memory, wb 
policy Lord Ellenborough pronounces peculiarly adaptei 
the government of these dominions, (and which no doub 
so) gave encouragement to the followers of all sects, of 
religions and modes of worsliip’, # 

‘ dagheers and Altumghas, bearing his imperial seal, 
yet extant to show that ho endowed lands and buildings 
Mahometan Musjeeds, Christian Churclies and Hindoo , 
valoys. Tho Hindoos are essentially a tolerant people 
fact which that sagacious prince did' fully compreliend, 
predate and act upon. ’Tis as Lord Lllenborough sa 
the policy of Ackbar should be the incanablc rale for 
dian Governors^' 

‘ This oountry is not inhabited by savages, but by r 
whose language and literature are the oldest in the woi 
whose progenitors were engaged in contemplating the s 
limest doctrines of religion and philosophy, at a time w 
their Anglo-Saxon and Gallic cotemporaries were dee 
immersed* in darkness and ignorance, ll, owing to 900 ye 
of Mahometan tyranny and misrule, this great nation 
- a iink in AlQtlLand.ktliarg Y .> i t k si. thank God^ _ n pt, 
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its reason. It is able to make a difference between the fol- 
lowers of a religion which inculcates the doctrine that it 
should be propagated at the point of the sword, and that 
which otters compulsion to none, but simply invites inquiry. 
However much we may differ from the Christian Mission- 
aries in religion, I am quite sure I speak the mind of this 
Hooiety, and -of the people generally, when I say that, as re- 
gards their learning, their purity of morals, and their disin- 
terestedness of intention to promote our weal, no doubt is 
entertained in the land ; nay, they are held by us in the 
highest esteem. European history does not bear on its re- 
cord the mention of a class of men who have suffered so 
many sacrifices in the cause of humanity and education, as 
the Christian Missionaries in India. * Though the native 
community difier with them, in the opinion that Hindostan 
will one day be included in Christendom ;-~for the worship of 
Almighty God in his Unit^, as laid down in the Holy Veds, 
is and lias been our religion for thousands of years, and is 
enough to satisfy all our spiritual wants yet we cannot 
forbear doing justice to the venerable ministers of a reli- 
gion, who, *I do here most solemnly asseverate, in purity and 
righteousness alone, are fit to be classed with those Kishees 
and Mohatmas of antiquity who derived their support, and 
those of their charitable schools, from voluntary subscrip- 
tions, and consecrated their lives to the cause of God and 
knowledge.” 

You may have read another corroboration of this testi- 
mony, on the part of an eminent Hindoo, pointing to the 
generous and tolerant spirit of his oWn nation. 1 saw it in 
i\\9i Englishman newspaper of the 19th of January, the pre- 
sent month. 

There, again, it is said that the Hindoos are essentially a 
tolerant people. The Englishman' s correspondent says that, 
while the Mussulmans appear to justify the atrocities of the 
rebellion by appealing to their religion, '‘ the Hindoo, on 
the contrary, though firm in his belief, is no fanatic. Tlie 
Hindoo argues that if the Creator of the world had given 
the preference to a certain religion, that religion alone Would 
have been predominant upon Earth.” “ Men of enlighten- 
ed understanding (he says) know that the Creator has given 
to each nation the doctrine that is best suited to it,’’ (pre- 
cisely what this means I cannot say) “ and God therefore 
beholds with pleasure, the various modes in which he is 
worshipped,” (to this I agree if the worship be in spirit and 
in truth) “ and we Hindoos believe that he is present in 
the Mosone. nresent wit.h„.tJinaft mlin Irnnnl, ii. . £\mm 
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of^ Chriat, and present in tlie temple where Brahma is w 
shipped. The great Akbar acted on these benevolent vie' 
and therefore assisted all sects of worshippers alike.’* 

I repeat it, I rejoice in the mild and admirable self-cc 
mand of the Hindoo character. Nor am I the less inclii 
to appropriate to you, Beneallese, this high praise, becai 
of what has lately happened under the madness of the v 
spirit. I deliberately thiiik, and therefore I say it, withe 
hesitation, that thehotrors practised of late, in India, are 1 
usual horrors of war ; especiallv of war waged by hj 
civilized men. Without a thought of palliating the hfcll 
work perpetrated at Cawnpore and Delhi, it is only justi 
it is not weak mercy, but stern justice, to say that \ 
often-lauded subjects of the Sublime Porte, the Turks, cc 
mitted atrocities as awful, in the comparatively late mas 
ere of Scio, particularly upon its devoted women and cl 
dren, hundreds of whom were piurdered in cold blood, 
remember that two or three hundred children were delib 
ately drowned in a single boat, because over young to 
driven to market and sold. Boys and girls were compel 
to bear, for days together, the decapitated and bloody hei 
of their parents, as they and their riper sisters were h 
ried away, like panting sheep, under merciless drivers, to 
sold to purposes of lust ; and that, not for an hour o 
week, but for life, in the shambles for human flesh at Ci 
stantinople. The fertility of the livc’iest imagination ( 
suggest no more obscene tortures than such as were per] 
trated by the Turks upon the Sciotes ; the alleged rcag 
for it all, being, that there was a falling olf in the Heiot 
supply of girdles for the waist of the Sultana and her pah 
companions. 

Similar atrocities were inflicted by the Buaslans on I 
Poles, before that fearful annunciation of the despot ‘ Ore 
reigns at Warsaw !’ The sepoy must be a smarter man tl 
he is represented to be, if he has exceeded those tortures 
the Inquisition which are ascribed to the past, and even 
the later days of tho Bomish Church, in all the South 
Europe. 

Now Bo*just, Be just, I say ; though men argue that t 
is no time for mercy. Be true to History, even thougl 
righteous retribution bo the work which God now ca 
England to fulfil in Hindostan. 

, ‘ Fiat justitia ruat coeluin l’ 

The horrors of this war, even those of Nana Sahib, i 
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true man deny it, no man unbliuded by that awful paasioli 
for human blood which makes hell in the Nana’s soul and 
spouts hell out of it wherever he goes. It is wrong to 
talk, as some men do, of taking a just estimate of native 
character from this out-pouring, in the phrensy of battle, 
of the llre-brands, arrows and death of excited hate. No ! 
No ! Fair play ! fair play 1 is the cry which is sure to touch 
a chord in the good stout English heart \ a chord which will 
thrill and sing out its harmonies, long after the temporary 
discords of a sudden crash of indignation and revenge have 
passed away. 

Gratefully do I repeat the words of a writer in the last 
issue of the Calcutta Review, when he says the aroused 
feelings of British statesmen and of real philanthropists 
should find vent in prompt action, not only in dealing out 
terrible punishment to the really rebellious, but by greater 
vigor and dett'rmination ii\ every (question of social or in- 
ternal improvement. Let these feelings appear in liberal 
grants of laud and money to the deserving, [Bengali,] in 
renewed assurances of protection and of friendship to the 
faithful, and of strong and telling measures iu behalf of the 
masses of our subjects.” Yes,! say, let the masses of the 
people be aided more wisely than they have ever yet been 
liclped, to make themselves men : self-respecting and self- 
supporting men : God-fearing and man-loving men. That 
is It. Or, as the reviewer has it, “that nothing should bo 
suffered to come between the practical beiievolcnco of Go- 
,vernraeat and the happiness of the largest number of ita 
subjects.” Goodji say, good! 80 let it be I 

There is an event that is always celebrated in tlie Tree 
States of America witli great eclat, — over a report of which 
I was lately regaling myself, and that is the Anniversary of 
British Emancipation in the West Iinlies. Truly I could 
not read it without feeling that the British Rust Indies 
have little to fear from the presence and power of a nation 
that could do such an act as that of the Ist of August, 
1831. llemcinber that every injured man of you has access 
to the generous British heart, (and, in spite of individual ex- 
ceptions, Britannia’s heart is a noble one) through a Press 
that not only is free, and which is read by the civilized world, 
but which is pledged, beyond recal, to advocate the claims 
of our common humanity every where. I think India may 
hope, as she reads the essential clause of that act of Parlia- 
ment which “ presents one of the^noblest j^asaages of his- 
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200,000,000 in order to eniaii^’ipate 800,000 utterly help 
slaves, and put them on the way to their manhood. 

Knowing that what Britain has done onco,— she may v 
she may better, do again, — let every colonist keep before 
as before their own eyes, the sterling words of that 1( 
act ! to wit : “ Be it enacted that all and every, the perg 
who, on the iirst day of August 183d, sliall be holdei 
slavery within such British Colony ns aforesaid, sliall, n 
and from and after the said Ist of August 1834, bec< 
and be to all intents and purposes free, and dischargee 
and from all maimer of slavery, and shall be absolutely 
for-cYer manunutted ; and that the children hereafter b 
to any such persona, and the offspring of such child) 
shall in like manner be free, from their birth. Audi 
from and after the 1st day of August, 1831, slavery s 
be, and is hereby, utterly and for-ever abolished, and decla 
unlawful throughout the Jh'il'ush* Colonies, plantations, ; 
possessions abroad I” Bear not then, but thank God, i 
take courage ! in view^ of the fact that your motives; 
helpers to patriotism aie so many and bo strong. 

in. Of the olsfacles tlint obstruct your path as 
triots, my third point, I have time and room to say bi 
single word. Cv.sYt?— not as it once wois, but casto at 
now exists, IS doubtless the one great obstacle to that xin 
of the j)e()])le, out of which only can come strength*, p 
gress, national life, public spirit, genuine fraternity, s 
reliance and self-government. 

1 am an advocate of caste, so long as you keep it t 
to naiun*. 1 incline to think also, that when caste W'as h 
adopted in India, it was true to nature; rudely true, for 
see perfection in no human institution. ’T was an atten 
to bring savage life to order. I love order, and so I h 
caste as God ordained it ; but 1 hate much that man 1 
made of it. I hate unnatural perversions of caste, 1 
abominations of caste, — caste deformed, crippled and e 
torted : 1 hate the slavery of caste, such as all nature cr 
out against and cries shame upon. I hate these unbrotbe 
corruptions of nature’s order,— of nature’s aristocracy. 1 
corruptions of natural Brahmiiiism, (if you choose so to c 
it) agaiust these every patriot must fight, imguibus et c 
cibus, with might and main. I repeat it, let the unnatu 
barriers of caste be put away, be burned on the altar 
your country’s good. Those who founded caste, establish 
it to help on society, not to dest roy society. I repeat 
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Beligioa and knowledge were to lead men, as they erer 
should ; supported, on either hand, by arts and by arms, 
with the Sudra class comprising the great industrial masses 
of men, the bone and sinew of the country. These mighty 
divisions of men, founded thus in reason, and the wisdom 
of our Great Creator, — these castes cun never be put away. 
’Tis only that which is wwnatural in caste, and therefore un- 
wise and unjust, that you and I, with God’s help, would 
destroy. 

Let us rejoice that this unwisdom and injustice has been 
already excluded from the colleges, medical schools, and 
leading educational institutions, all over the land. 1 read 
lately, in a work on The Education of the people of India, 
by Charles E. Trevelyan Esq., of the Bengal Civil {Service, 
(published 20 years ago,) that, in all the newer educiiliouul 
institutions, the important principle has been established, of 
admitting boys of every caste, without distinction. A differ- 
ent practice prevailed (he says) in the older institutions. 
The Sanskrit colleges were appropriated to Brahmins ; the 
Arabic colleges, with a few exceptions, to Mahomedans ; 
and even at the Hindoo College, none but Hindoos of good 
caste were admitted. This practice was found to encourage 
the prejudice it was meant to destroy. On adopting the 
opposite practice, it was found to be attended with no incon- 
venience of any kind : and Hindoos and Mahometans, aud 
Christian boys,— youth of every shade of color and variety 
of descent, -may now be seen standing side by side in tbo 
same class, engaged in the common pursuit of English liter- 
ature, contending for the same honors, aud forced to ac- 
knowledge the existence of superior merit in their comrades 
of the lowest caste, as well as m those of the highest. This 
is a great point gained. “ The artificial institution of caste,” 
says Mr. Trevelyan, (or, as I should say, whatever is artifi- 
cial and unnatural in caste) “ cannot long survive the 
period wlicn the youth of India shall be led by the daily 
habit of their lives to disregard it.” I say, shall be led by 
their own good sense to establish that, in caste, which na- 
ture establishes, and to repeal that which nature repeals, 
and shows to be absurd aud irrational. I agree with Mr. 
Trevelyan, that we do well to bring sensible young men to- 
gether, to impress them deeply with characters of truth and 
honesty, to teach them to utter their own minds fairly and 
fearlessly, and so lead the elastic and affectionate hearts of 
youth to give free play to the impulses of their higher nature. 

“ Habits of friendly communication will thus be esta- 
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one people.” The process of education will thus pro( 
simultaneously with that of civilization, of union, of fra 
nization, of amalgamation into a single body of patri 
men ; ready, ere long, to fill a worthy place among the g 
brotherhood of nations upon earth. 

AVith these few words, regarding the perversions of ca 
as presenting perhaps the chief obstacle to the natioua 
of Bengal, which 

United, must stand, 

Divided, must fall ; 

I pass to tho fourth and last and chief branch of the £ 
jeet, viz., 

IV. Your many helpers and rich encouragements. 

If you would really know how England feels tow£ 
India, see a late article in the as quoted in 
Calcutta newspapers a few weeks ago. 

Throughout that article, and throughout whatever 
Lundon Times has lately issued, runs tho high encoura 
ment of a strong English feeling of generosity towards 
dia. As English nerves cease to quiver, with the horror 
cited by the late butcheries of women and children, the 
will be, nay it is, to this effect ; (your ear can almost ca 
the words ;) England do to Iniia all that is rig i 
But let her dare to do no wrong, for God is only with 
right ! If England bo careless, even for an hour, whetl 
she do right or do wrong, her strength shall melt away 1 
snow in the sun ! Let her arm be lifted to do any injusti 
especially to a prostrate foe, and that red right arm si 
wither, and fall to ashes, like a leaf in the fire. God’s na 
is truth and right. Let England move a hair, against i 
right, and she lights with the Almiglity ! She falls, lila 
riven oak, by the blast of God ! You hear how all 1 
English pulpits and churches, both in England and in lud 
cry, as with one voice, ‘ We are suffering these calami t 
for our sins ! and for our failures of duty towards India 
That confession is well nigh universal, and it comes frotr 
noble hearf ! ! What I would here quote from the Ecoi 
mist is this : 

‘ilt is certain that, if there had been any general disafft 
tion to English rule among the masses of the people, it mi 
have shew]|^ itself in a far more general and unmistakeal 
form than it has yet done.” The rebellion has not t, 
hearts of the peopl e of India. ** The_^:££aLjQaiaasa.JiO 
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ture, is the ascendency of the old Mahometan rule of iron^ 
on the one hand, or the maintenance of English authority 
on tlie other. And they know enough of the main pur- 
pose of both, to see which to deHire ; and, as far as they 
can lend their aid, which to support, for their own gooU. 
Taken abstractly, the klnglish rule in India luay be as 
faulty as its worst enemies assert; but, taken compara- 
tively with the ancient rule, the contrast is so striking, in 
all that goes to secure the real happiness and progress of 
the people, that we may be (juite certain they will never 
willingly abandon the one for the other.” The Economut 
goes on to speak of the possibility that “ a great nation may 
be formed out of native elements in India.” 

Cheering as is this voice of The Times, the Thunderer, 
there is a gentler voice, of one born in Bengal, that will 
speak to you with a more commanding power. ’Tis the 
voice of the life of the best man, philosopher and moralist 
whom God has raised up among you in these latter da^s. 
1 refer to the labors of Bammohun Boy ; than whom you 
need not, to guide your patriotism, a better patriot. 
Thanking God that he was born a Bengali, 1 come to you 
as a privileged visitor of that city, in England, where his 
bones repose ; and, as a privileged sojourner there, for a 
short time, in the bouse of (Dr. Laiit Carpenter, of Bristol) 
one of his most intimate companions, fjet me give you 
the words of that venerated preacher, who now (us 1 be- 
lieve) walks with Bammohun Boy in glory, '-holding sweet 
converse with him, in the regions of the blessed. 

In a discourse pronounced in September ISdT, over tho 
body of his friend, Dr. Carpenter, after speaking of Burn- 
inohun Boy’s successful elforis to abolish the murderous 
JSuttee in India, goes on to say, “ lIis labours for Ins coun- 
try, had, liowevor, a much wider scope, lie toolc an intense 
interest in whatever contributed, or appeared to him likely 
to contribute to its weltare. llis communications to our 
legislature,” (The Parliament of England) “ show with 
what closeness of observation, soundness of judgment, and 
comprehensiveness of views, lie had considered the various 
eircumstauccs which interfered with its improvement, or 
which, on the other hand, tended to promote it. They 
show him to be at once tho ])lulosopher and the patriot. 
They are full of practical wisdom. Theie is reason to 
believe that they were highly valued by the English Govern- 
ment, and that they aided in the formation of the new 
system, by which the welBbeing of our vast dependencies 
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a system, wlilch, it requires little acquaintance with 
causes of the welfare of nations, to perceive, must, after i 
transiiiou is fully made, essentially promote all the soun 
of prosperity to that immense population ; men whom c 
nation IS hound hy every consideration of justice, as well 
of philanthropy and wise policy to raise and enlighten^ 
“Long, however, before the means wore presented 
him of lima publicly aiding in the political ameliorati 
of hi a country, he was promoting her welfare. He did 
botli by example and co-operation with others ; and 
the decided expression of his convictions ; he did it too, 
his attention to that mode of improvement which is ess( 
tial to the permanent eDicacy of all otliers, and froju whi 
the greatest benefits may be expected, the judicious cdu( 
tion of the young, lie saw, in the communication of t 
knowledge contained in the English language, and the tra! 
ing to Lnglish modes of thought,, the sure and accoptal 
way of improving the understandings of his countryrai 
and of ultimately ameliorating their hearts.” It is w 
know'n that, witli the assistauce of two or three friends, 
himself supported a school for this purpose, from about’ t 
year 1822, in wbich an attendance of sixty Hindoo chiklr 
received instruction.” So speaks Hr. Carpenter of 1 
friend, your fellow countryman, the Rajah Rammohun Rc 
And 1 will add a fact, which will well bear repetition, Ih 
one of the “ cbildren” of that school, now a man pa 
fifty, I am happy to know, has shewn his gratitude to I 
benefactor by opening his house to homeless boys, poor 
ho was when Rammohun Roy first to§k him by the hand. 

Twenty indigent boys have found a borne and food ai 
clothing, each one for 3 or I years at n time, with this oi 
scholar of tho old Simlya school. His own children ai 
obtaining the best paid English education he can secu: 
for them, at the schools and IMissiouary institutions < 
Calcutta ; while the four beneficiaries, who just now ei 
his rice and share hia smile, are botli kept at school an 
trained at homo to industry and self-reliance. Thus yc 
may help one another, by opening homes and schools 
and you, Bbngallees, may absolutely rely on the help i 
England, iu all your uudertakiugs for your children’s an 
your country’s good. 

’Tis a mighty stimulant to faith to feel that we ai 
not alone iu any work that requires a largo outlay ( 
strength, the approving eye of a single good man is 
gryt in ducement to work. Even the sympathy of 
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that not only my father approveg, and my wife wishes 
me success, but that I have many co-laborers ; that the 
whole neighbourhood is turning out ; that the city is 
all astir with tho business; that, while God and man, 
nature and all good spirits, approve my enterprise, God 
and man, nature and all good spirits will actually help me, 
•—I have obtained a faith that can move mountains, I have 
found a patience that cannot be discouraged ; I am 
kindled and a*flamc ; I am provoked and inspired ; I am a 
giant, I am a whirlwind. Talk of my getting disheartened ; 
stay me now ! No i 

You may as well go stand upon the beach, 

“ And bid the main flood bate his usual height ; 

“ You may as well ^jrbid the mountain pines, 

“ To wag their high tops, and to make no noise, 

“ When they are fretted with the gusts of heaven 1” 

No, now you have laid the coals together, hum they will 
and burn they must ! 

I know of no nation upon earth so ill prepared to stand on 
her own feet, who may h.ave more helpers than Bengal . men 
who are both willing to see her rise, and able to help her 
up, if she will but co-operate with them, and be helped, 
and help herself. I have been at no pains whatever to hunt 
up testimony to prove that this is so. I heard a lecture 
not many nights ago, from the Editor of the Friend of In’- 
dia, which happened to say rather more of keeping India 
down, than of lifting her up. Even that Eriend however, 
could not close without saying, that a nobler style of man- 
hood than was yet found in the East or West, might one 
day come of the union oi the West with tho East. Western 
energy and Oriental piety were to produce a man, or a style 
of men, such ns had never yet appeared in the world’s 
history. Tho value of such testimony, from such a source, 
can hardly he overrated. 

It seems to me, whatever newspaper scribblers may 
write against Bengal, that an Englishman cannot make a 
speech on India without advocating her education, elevation 
and improvement. You find encouragement spbken out to 
you on almost all occasions. I opened Aruot’s Jlindostani 
Grammar the other niglit, and turning to the appendix, I 
read as follows : “ The late venerable Marquis of Hastings” 
(about 30 years ago I think) “ in the last annual address he 
delivered to the young civilians and students of ^he College 

of Eort William, in Calcutta, uttered the following merap- 
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India,) ‘ have a proud consciousness that our functiona 
have the capacity, not mereij* of discharging adequai 
their engagements to their employers, but that they i 
possess the means of rendering incalculable services to 
native inhabitants, by readily communicating explanal 
instruction, or advice.’ ” 

“ ‘The}'* (the Civilians, who do their duty) ‘ should 
themselves what is becoming our country, so decora 
with trophies, so rich in science, so ennobled by libe 
towards a dependent, unenlightened population.’ ” 

“‘Conscience,’ (the Governor General, the Marqui; 
Hastings, goes on to say) ‘ conscience prescribes the ext 
sion of gentle, cheering, parental encouragement to the i 
lions whom Providence has arrayed beneath our rule ! W 
dorful and unexampled rule ! Lot it never He forgotten 1 
that supremacy has been constructed. Benefit to the ^ 
erned has been the simple but* efficacious cemeut of 
power. As long as the comforts and the gratitude of 
Indian people shall testify that we persevere in that p] 
ciple, so long may Heaven uphold the domination of Bril 
here : —no longer!’ ” 

Glorious words are those, out of a generous and t 
English soul. No man of you, no patriot of Bengal co 
ask more than that. That is the genuine “ 8alu8 ‘pog 
suprema lex T'* 

If I do not weary you, hear the voice of one more ( 
vernor General ; of no less a man than Lord Metcalf, 
Liberator of the English Press in Mia. 

Tliia Bjrtof testimony seems to ift particularly fitted 
rectify the augry and distrustful spirit of the present ho 
Let it rekindle for ^he future, tlie faith and hope of i 
past, to act more wisely and more generously than Q\ 
VV^ill you hear it ? (‘ Go on ! go on !’) 


* “ Another Governor General of India said to the Civil S 

vice, ' in the College at Fort William,’ ‘ You are called ut 

to adminisUr justice to the humblest, to ascertain the rigt 
and interests and situation of the rudest classes. These i 
they, indeed, who, being most exposed to oppression, will chie 
demand your care. Their happiness will be the proudest gh 
of your country, the surest foundation of empire in India, 
understand, and be understood by, the bulk of the commun 
is a positive duty, which you cannot neglect without dishoi 
to yourselves, and unfaithfulness to the government, —withe 
yf.iir nwn, iMuntrY and 
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As you say you will, I shall nol be trespassing on yoiir 
patience, but rather be a helper of your joy, in giving you, 
first, a remark or two from the speeches that preceded his 
own, and which Lord Metcalfe said he was prepared fully to 
isustaiii and endorse. The speeches I refer to were made at 
the famous Free Press dinner, given at the Town Hall, Cal- 
cutta, in honor of Sir Charles Theophilus INfetcalfe, on the 
9th of February 1838. Hear what was then said by the 
Chairman, Longueville Clarke, Esq., present senior barris- 
ter of the Calcutta Bar. What said he, to the point that the 
Bengalee patriot, if he really devote himself to the good of 
his country, may rely on the help of the English public, as 
well as on his own single arm ? 

(Said Mr. Clarke) “ Gentlemen, by freeing the Press, 
you beueht not only the ruling race, but you also benefit 
tlio governed. By freeing the Press you likewise extend 
the blossiugs of knowledge, and enlighten the people ; a 
measure which all allow is of vital importance to India.” 

“ In those countries where the Press is most free, know- 
ledge is most diftused. It not only imparts instruction, but 
excites to learning ; and the man who is opposed to the 
freeing of the Indian Press must be a foe to enlightening 
tho natives!” (‘ Loud cheers,’ says thcKeporter) Mr. Clarke 
proceeds ; ‘‘ But, gentlemen, a stronger argument still re- 
mains ; Free the Press, and you strengthen the bond of union 
between tlie native and the British subject.” (‘ Loud cheers’ 
again.) “ Free the Press, and you teach the natives what Euro- 
pean countries are ; w^t England is ; you make tliem fa- 
miliar with your laws, ^ir mauners, your arts, your sciences, 
your comforts, luxuries, wealth and independence. They 
thus arc enabled to draw the contrast between tho state of 
things there and here ; they thus perceive the dilVerenco 
between the spear and sword, the rapine and violence of tho 
Muliratta and Pindar(3e, and the protection of person and 
property by law.” (‘ Loud cheers,’ again.) “ Tell me then, 
will not the native find himself drawn towards the laud and 
the nation who give him security and justice, in exchange 
for destruction and plunder ? Tell me, will not the bond of 
union be strengthened ? It will. The Freedom of the press 
in India will assuredly achieve it ! (‘ immeuse cheering 

says the record.) So much for Mr. Clarke, the chairman. 

Again tlie vice-chairman of that important meeting, Henry 
Meredith Parke? Esq., read a letter from Dvyarkanauth 
Tagore, who had left Calcutta for England two days before, 
and wlho, shortly before that, had vested in trustees for the 
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Mr. Parker said, amid much cheering, “ Grentlemeu I 
you the name of Dvrarkanauth Tagore.” Ho then wer 
to say, “ Here we have, in an iudlvidua], the qualities 
attributes which we desire to foster among his country 
at large. But what if we succeed in our endeavour 
create analogous feelings, not only in those immedis 
around us in this metropolis, but in thousands, tens of t 
sands, millions of their countrymen ! If we could hi 
inspire the masses ! Aye, there’s the rub I The questic 
a grave one, and demands grave consideration ; let us tl 
of it.” 

Now, one more quotation from the speeches at the ] 
Press dinner : and this the word of Lord Metcalfe him 
“ Sir Charles rose, and was again greeted with cheers, w 
were continued in one universal burst fur about five mini 
He seemed deeply affected, but recovering himself, he si 
‘ Gentlemen, you have so overwhelmed me with your k 
ness, that I find myself quite unable to give exprc&sioi 
iny feelings, or to return my thanks as I could wish, 
possess not the eloquence of my friend, the chairman 
enable me to do so ; but I believe, with him and with ; 
that a Tree Press is a blessing to any country, (much ch 
iug) and I perfectly concur in all he has said in praise o 
as applied to this land (cheers.) Vie have ample proc 
the vast bemeiits accruing from a Cee press in our i 
country and in America, and I have based my action n 
in behalf of Judia, upon this proof.” 

Now then, and finally, it is with entire confidence, 1 
1 repeat the asseveration that yf)u have nothing to fear f 
the vengeance of Hngland, in llie way of a positive and ] 
maneiit injury of your country, yummary justice she 
inflict on all who rebel against her supremacy ; on all i 
turn traitors to her rule ; whether they be individual raj 
or entire regiments of Sepoys. Of that there is no dou 
She may even wrong a man here, or a man there. Huu 
retribution is rude justice, especially in times of high i 
wide-spreaff excitement. Wo must expect that. 
omniscence of God can keep justice always merciful, j 
me^cy always just. Still, by God’s goodness, we arc b 
into an age when 

“ Wrong, to bo hfttod, needs but to be 

The way in which that most profitable of all giant wroE 
n egro alavery^ the S lftvfl denounced 
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throne, should, of itself, convince you that persistent in- 
justice has no chance, in conflict with the conquering spirit 
of this ago ; or what would be called, in my country, the 
spirit of the Gospel. 

It need not be repeated that eternal vigilance is the price 
of liberty, of justice, or of any attainable good; on earth 
or in heaven. Still, you may rest assured that Eugland has 
no wish nor deliberate purpose to .be unjust to to Bengal. 
As a nation, England’s Bible teaches her to say to Bengal, 
“ This one thing I wish, even your perfection 1” It is too 
good to be true, that she will come immediately up to her 
creed. Yet, thank God, there is no chance of her repudi- 
ating her Bible ; a book, bf'the way, which, if it were only 
as a matter of policy and of amor 'patriae^ you would do 
well to acquaint yourselves with, that you may keep your 
eartlily sovereigu up to the convictions of her holiest hours. 
If you laid Great Britain aliywiso oppressing your country, 
your surest pledge of success against that wrong, your 
mightest weapon against it, your two-edged sword will bo 
her own Bible, her own religion, her own Christ, her master, 
saying to Great Britain, ‘ Bender not evil for evil, but con- 
trary-wise blessing I Honor all men I Love even your 
enemies 1 Overcome evil with good I’ — Though you should 
not believe in such strange and loving retribution as is com- 
manded by the Lord of Christians, still, for your country’s 
sake, you had better arm yourselves with a competent know- 
ledge of the one Book, which your rulers dare not disobey ; 
and which, as you will find, commands your commanders to 
bless, and not to destroy you, saying Bless and curse not ! 

If you be true patriots, you must wield the power of 
self-defence that God has graciously given you in the Chris- 
tian Scriptures. 1 am sure that, were my country ever to 
be invaded by the power of Islam, and we Americans were 
threatened with the sword unless we became Mussulmans, 
1 should open the 2ud chapter of the Koran, lift high the 
Book, and shout agaiust them that glorious cry of Mahomed, 
there written by his own hand, “ i4et there be no violence 
in religion” ! Yes, simply as patriots, I bid you protect 
your country with the shield ot the words ot Jesus ! You 
will find him always the consistent guardian of the weak 
against the strong ; and, of all other guardians on whom you 
nmy effectually call, the very one to protect Bengal against 
any injustice TOm Christian England. Your own common 
sense will shew you that. ^ ' 

— if vnii havft nothing to fear, in the lottfl! run. 
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with you. Some of her agents may abuse you, upon ( 
sioii : but England herself, never ! Appeal, and cont 
to appeal from any oppressor of them, to England’s Qut 
go to her with her own Bible open in your hand, and 
are sure of redress ! Yon know there was a cry in the n 
papers lately, of something like Down with the nati 
Give them no more education ! Set your heel on them, 
keep them down ! The echo of that cry may be even 
on the air. Let it not alarm any true man of you. 
not a snarling geeder you have to deal with, but the Br 
Lion, 

You have heard him roaring lately throughout all 
pulpits of Great Britain, “ W© are partly to blame for 
Bebellion! It is for our sins against India I — It is beci 
we have wronged India.” — No, No I Do not fear that 
tide of improvement which God has commanded to 
can be put back, and turned upon its ebb, by any pc 
short of Omnipotence. 

If England did not see such a course to be blaspli 
against God, and treason to her own religion, she would 
deterred from a course of mere vindictive retaliation 
this mutiny, bjy the boyish folly of such a course. You 
by the tone ot Governmeut at home, and of Governn 
here, that England and India are not to stand together, 
protracted conflict, like two boys: lilic two who, as I 
now rcunember, came to me once with bloody faces, at 
Louis. ‘ IIow came your face a bleeding?’ I said t 
little rogue of a Dutch boy, a pupil of a school I had 
charge there. ‘ Mike English scratched me !’ was 
reply. ‘ Mike ! where are you !’ I said to a little t 
fisted Irishman of six years of age. ]\like came across 
room with the tread of a young iiero: and planting him 
directly in front of the desk, lie looked me smilingly in 
face, and pointing to his own cheek, replied “ Sir, ’J 
blooded rne and I blooded him!” Doubtless this was 
heroic passage in the lives of a couple ot children a 
had been taught no better : but not so between two nati 
of the world of to-day. There is no fear, none whate^ 
that England will stand before the w'orld, at the close 
thiS' 19 lh century of human progress, and, pointing 
Bengal, proclaim to the listening uations, ‘ She blooded 
and I blooded her!’ No, No! Believe it not. Hat 
believe tli^t you have her sympathy, and wilfbave her h 
in making your good land a glorious land. England s 
that YOU ha ve obstaclep to nvp.rcome^n^ihorJmjm^ 
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hears mo, to do your part for your country, and both 
England and all her sister nations will emulate each other, 
in atfording you elective help and unfailing encouragement. 

Ail the nations of the earth are brothers before God. 
They need each other, and must help each other. Nothing 
is good or fair alone. Or, as a modern poet says, 

“ Littlo tli'mlca, in tho fii'kl, yon ml-elonkcd clown 
Qf thee, from the hill-tOj) looking down • 

Ihe that lows in the upland farm 

Far heard, lows not thit e ear to charm : 

Tho Sexton, tolling hw bell at noon, 

Deems not that great Kapoleoa 
Stops his horse and lis|,a with deliglit, 

As ilia files sweep round yon Alpine height. 

— Nor knowest thou what argument, 

Thy life, to thy neighbour’s creed hath lent. 

All are needed ty eacli one, 

Nothing is fair or good alone !” 


Editoutal Extract. 

(From th Englishman, of Sith Fchriatrij, 1858^ 

“ The announcement of this important information (the 
intended introduclion of a bill to govern India by the Crown) 
gives universal satisfaction both in England and in Tnciia. It is 
a pledge that enquiry by rarliament into the wants of this 
country shall no longer be a matter of form. Tlie first eflect 
of this announcement will be probably an increased influx of 
European capital and skill ; and w'o hope to see wealDiy naihes 
of the highest rank, taking up the position of hen f actors 
to their country ; benefactors in tho highest sense of tho word, 
encouraging the endeavours of science and labor to prove to 
the world at large, that India possesses witliin herself the 
elements necessary, not only for supplying all her own wants, 
but those of nearly all tlic world besides. 

The introduction of practically scientific men into India, 
to conduct the workings and reductions of the great mineral 
wealth, now lying below ihe surface of the soil, requires the 
help of patrons and supporters, to ensure the moat.^ successful 
result. In England ihe working of iron, copper and coal 
mines, has produced fortunes of almost fabulous magnitude. 
India’ is no less favoured than England, in respect to the 
possession of the minerals, but she wants tho men and capital, 
that alone can»work them successfully. In England we find 
noblemen of tho highest rank patronizing, encoura‘J?ing, and 
supporting with their influence and wealth, the efforts of 
— £ t n a, ffw a i i t nwftfiff rfisnlL , ft & Wftll M 
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i^at must raise <he people of India in tlio scale of cirilizati 
The advancement of the people to a hi^di stale of civilizati 
must neeessnrily add to the value of property ; for such a rea 
is recognizable in the prof^rcss of civilization, in every nat 
in Europe. We therefore liope that the Kajaha of BengaJ, * 
other wealthy men, will establish and support imdertakii 
of so much promise. 

The mineral resources of this country are within reach, i 
under the observation of every man interested in il 
successful workings. Wo liave coal and iron in Burdwf 
iron ore, limestone, coal, copper and lend are in Beerbhoi 
where wo believe Airnaces iiave been already erected, or 
in course of construction. In Siuglihoom there is copper, i 
and coal ; llaneegunge is but a day’s journey from Onlcut 
and by rail the distance to Beerbhoom will be aiiout 
same. So we would urge upon the native gentlemen of In 
to move in the course of civilization, by^ endeavours to ext 
the mercantile importance of this magnificent country.’ 


Erratum; Page 6, for Calcufta Beview read Fdinhu 
Review. 
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?E:tm43crancf ittobrmcut in ittotrrni Zinm : 

Bi THE Rev. C. H A. Ball, A. M. 

Delivered ui the Hall of the Medieal College, Calcutta, 
June 12, 1856. 

TO THE BETHUNE SOCIETY. 

C1-ENTLEA1E.N' .vND Eriexi).s , -\A>u lulow that thc* wonj 
Temperauce, wliicli, in a {general seiibc, iiitaiiis moderation 
iTi all tilings, has eomc to moan the resignation of in- 
toxicating drinks: the hanishi/ient fi'om social hfeofwliat- 
ever can make a man clrnnk ; the removal of all alcoholic 
stiimili from one’s table and his v me (H'llar, to the apotlui- 
cary’s shop or the medieim' eln'sf ’riio struggle t(' do this, 
so as to nave, from ruin ami despair, at onei' tlie pem* and 
the peasant, th(3 liyi'ons and the boiir.s, tlie inlellect and the 
industry of life ; and to do it, hy persuasion, by moral argu- 
ment, by pljysiology and seieiieig by legal prohihition, — ami 
first, midst ami last of all, by unwi'aned appi'als to eotm 
mon justice and hinnanity.---is that iMoveiueiit, exlemlmg 
itself to-day through all ei\ilized nations, vhieh iK'ars the 
sat'red iiaiiie of that “fruit of the spirit'’ of Cod, nhich 
is - Temperauce. 

Again, yon will readily comprehend whal is meant by the 
noi'd Movement When vou s''e a vast croua], swayed 
hither and thither liy one mighty impnCia liki' lorest trecas 
bending to the ♦wind, yon speak of the im)\eineut ot thi^ 
crowd. 80, from age to age, we see nations mov(‘ toveards 
the accomplishment of some gnait enterprise*. We do not 
call that a mere assoeiatioii of men ; hut a movement-. I n 
this way, all Europe was moved by the Crusades. In thi.s 
way, the fetterS of millions of slaves are to he struck oft 
hy the modern Anti-Slavery movement, that has yet its 
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of modern times is a hundred and fifty years old, and it 
is yet in its infancy. It began almost fdmidtaneonsly with 
the Bible Movement, which is scattering the AVord of life 
wherever the snn sheds its rays ; and has translated the 
Bible already into 250 languages and dialects. As great, as 
wide, as holy, and as replete with blessing as any known 
moral crusade, is the Temperance Movement. For, of what 
use are the Holy Bible and emancipated limbs, and a keen 
intellect, to the hapless wretch who is lured, by alcoholic 
mania, to be a drinker of madness and death ? Yon perceive 
then, how properly we may speak, not of mere temperance 
societies, nor of associations, whose name is legion, that are 
variously forwarding this great reform; by meetings, 
through books, by newspapers, by political organizations, or 
by circulating the Pledge. These are but varied expressions 
of a common conviction, IFoy are tokens of something 
greater than themselves. They ai*e hut the symptoms and 
accidents of a Alovement, of which (lod himself is the Mover, 

Again ; the limits of the s\ihject will forbid my asking 
your attention to any thing hetond the Teinperanec Move* 
meut as it is, iti the times in which we live. In the most 
ancient times of autiumtic history, we find bodies of men, 
enemies of the alcoholie enrs(‘, bound ti^geiher by solemn 
vows and pledges, to abstain, and abstain a/frrhf, from tho 
use of even the mildest wines. In Bible History, wc have 
the Beebabites and the IS'azaritcs; and L think we may add 
the Ebionites. Mahomet declan'd his great movement 
against idol at ory and for tho Unity of God, a Temjievance 
Movement of the strictest kind. AFe Koran itself is a 
Temperance Pledge to a Inuidred and forty millions ot 
men; and the same may he said of tiu; Hindoo Shnsters, 
The curse of drunkenness appeared ('very where in the in- 
fancy and barbarism of our race : and the priimeval reform, 
of all reforms, sej'ins to have been the Temperance Ee- 
form. Idolatry, slavery, polygamy, and even hnman sacri- 
fices, seem to have gone on unrebuked, as if they wtvc 
virtues, long aftiT tlu' common sense of men had condemnec 
the sin of drunkenness : and men had ac^sociated them 
selves together against its fatal inroads. Volumes iiiighi 
be written, have been wTitten I dare say,— upon the History 
of the Temperance Alovement in ancient nations, and ii 
other times than ours. Of that, I am not now to speak 
but only of the happy and glorious renewal, in moderi 
days, of the effort to save men from the most dcccitfu 
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humane reforms. No previous age can compare with it. 
The Reformation under Luther, granting to every man the 
right of private judgment in matters of religion, w^as the 
inauguration of modern reforms. But the special Move- 
ment of which I am tb speak, covers little more than 
thirty, not tlirco hundred years. Tlie rising of the last- 
temperauco tide, w'hieh I trust is nevi'r again to ebb, is 
quite within llie memory of any middle-aged man who 
hears me. So that, as 1 said, none need be at a loss to 
know what we mean by the TV iiipo ranee jMovement in 
Modern Times. 

I coiieiive that not old England, but New England, has 
the honor of origin. itmg i<. lam aware that not a tew 
Englishmen alilT count this a somewhat doubtful honor. 
Men, whose opinions, on many subjects, claim very high 
respect, think the whole entcTprise, Temperance Pledge 
and all, ephemeral; if not borderiAg on tauaiicism. It 
there be any here, wdio arc' so minded, let me say to ’them 
that wo are not pc'rmittcd, tonight, to go into the religious 
bearings of the subject. None will deny, that moral great- 
ness is the highe;;!, it not the only true greatne.ss on earth. 
No earthly reform can take pre<‘cdence ot a great moral 
reform. Much as 1 am tempted to do it, 1 will not, at this 
time, bring facts, and figures, from tabU's of statistics, to 
show^ how large a. proportion of the crime tliat is in the 
world is directly traceable to the use of alcoholic liquors 
and intoxicating drugs. It might be doubted, it it had not 
beevi proved, over and over again, that more tbau ball, it not 
two thirds, of all the criminals condemned to prison by 
courts of justice, have been stimulated to crime by alco- 
holic drink. And if alcohol tills tliii Jail, it also crowds tbo 
Insane Asylinii with victims, and lays the idiot baht in 
the bosom of unnatural pari'iite. You know that the annual 
cost of one man kept in prison, would educate a hundred 
cliildren. Alcohol sends not only the lather and the mother 
to jail, but their eliildreii alter them. My business, how- 
ever, is with the bare history ot the Modern Temperance 

Movement. » , , . i j 

Of this let me speak, as 1 hav(' been able to hoar and 
read of it, and to see it in progress and take part m it. 
From a child, the subject has mU'rcsled me. And the 
more deeply so, with every year i have lived. How any 

man who earesdbr man, can turn trom the .remperance Re- 
form with a smile or a sneer, passes my comprehension. 
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is . there anything which so strongly marks our age, as a 
desire, on the part of the more fortunate, to comprehend, 
if not to relieve, the want and distress of the great 
masses of their fellow-men. You would naturally suppose 
that the Temperance lleform originated in that desire, on 
the part of the more wealthy. Ilut it did not. It began 
with thej?CK?r, not with the fortunate. It was born of 
the hard experience of the laboring man, and set on foot 
by him. He it is that sustains it. In America, everything 
depends on the common convictions of the people at large. 
This is not so much the case in England. It Is so, to. a 
much smaller extent. And this accounts for the. fact, 
that the Temperance Movement has not, until very lately,* 
been highly honored in England, or accounted ‘ respect- 
able.’ in Ireland, Eather Mathew’s millions of pledged 
Temperance men were nearly all poor men; and in Eng- 
land utiiil very lately, the Temperance Societies wx^re only 
heard' of among the poor. 

1 see Sir John Malcolm lately quoted by Sir Erskino 
Ihrry, in an anti-annexation speech, in Parliament, as 
having put on record, not many years ago, the following 
words; ft is good policy to have the native states (in 
India) interspersed with yours ; for, while they offer a good 
opportunify of dixponug of your epArits, they show the 
sui)e]h)i‘ity of British over native rule.” A good oppor- 
tunity of disposing of ardent spirits, for enlargement of 
revenue, seems to be hero s])oken of, by a respectable 
statesman, in a way to prove that Sir John Malcolm saw 
no harm in it ; hut, at the same tune, in a way that ought 
to make the blood of a Chri.stian run cold. I think the 
Trade in Ardent Spirits (as well as that in Opium) quite 
as bad as the Slave Trade ; though English statesmen do 
not yet see it so. But to my narrative. 

One day, in June 1842, in the English city of Liverpool, 
I had lost my way ; and asked direction of a man, a 
mechanic, who was hurrying by. He politely stopped to 
give me the pointing I needed • at the same time ex- 
cusing his great haste, by saying that if be did not run, 
he would be late at the Temperance Meeting. I quickened 
my steps to keep up with him, and obtained very in- 
telligent replies to several questions concerning tlie then 
condition of the Temperance Movement in England. AEe 
poor men have it all our own way,” he said; '‘but we 
feel the need of it, and enjoy its blessing in our homes. 
,ar> Wft are it tkoueLl!, , I,. Mk 
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with him, that his toil, to save the dninkard from a drunk- 
ard's grave, was angels’ work : a work that 
Would brco’.no 

The tliroocd Moniirch bettei Iban Ins Crown. 

Still, as he said, the hare-armed, bai'e-hcadcd, and evei 
bare-footed jnen of J^iiglnnd, at that time, had it all t( 
themselves. The highly educated were not with them. Ai 
that very time, a man who is an honor to his race, am 
whose name has been already mentioned, Avas pressing for 
ward in Ireland, almost single-handed, his wonderfulh 
successful crusade against Satan in Irish Avhiskey. He ii 
said to have given the I'einperance (i\ledal) Pledge t( 
five millions. And I was told by James llaugliton ii 
Dublin, that in the city of Cork alone,' there were no lesi 
than forl^ Debating and Musical Societies, establishei 
mainly by Father Mathew, with the noble desire of siipplyinf 
healthy social stimulants in place of the deadly oue^ wtiicl 
he had persuaded so many to relinquish. Woe be to tliosi 
who let him beggar himself in tliat divine endeavour, im 
supported by the help they were so well able to afford 
Could he have built up his |jorlion of the great Temperance 
worlc on the reasonable ami sure fonndaiions on which h< 
longed to set it, there need have been no sad relapse 
wliicli to a certain extent, and to the shame of Britain, 
said to have taken place. Something, but not much, has 
been done to relievo the insolvency of this' Apostle ol 
Temperance; who has spent his where life, and (report 
says) his whole patrimony, in the cause. 

‘No ; even today, the Tompei’ancc Tieform is not a populai 
cause in Britain. It is boiler off than it once was, but it has 
not yet the countenance of men of wealth, or of such asleac 
society in England. An eminent physiologist, Dr. W. B 
Carpenter of Condon, ha.s done all in_ his power to re- 
move the stigma; in other ways beside the jniblicatior] 
of his Prize Essay on Ihe ‘‘ Use and Abuse of Alcoholic 
Liquors.” Flis voliiminons works are foimd in our own 
city, with the cxjception, I belieye, of that Essay, which 
I was told did not Sell in Calcutta. That work, a cop) 
of whicli T hold in my hand, (or an American reprint d 
it) contains a certificate, signed, lialf a dozen years ago 
by upwards of two thousand Physicians ; not a few of 
whom are prominent men, in the hospitals, infirmaries and 
universities t)f Great Britain ; in those, for example, ol 
London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Manchester and 
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180 or more names, found at the end of this book, and 
selected from the two thousand. The certificate, which 
these judges of health and disease have signed, is certainly 
an honorable historical inoniiinent ; and deserves a place 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, as high as any of that legion of 
tablets there, that tell the visitor of such as ‘ fell tightiug 
gloriously’ for England. JjcI me read you this richly 
signed certificate, simply as an historical tabh't. Here it 
is: “We the undcrhgned” (2,000 Oh) Sicians of England) 
“ are of opinion, — ■ 

1. Thai a very large ])roporiion of human misery, in- 
cluding poverty, disease and crime, is induced by the us'e 
of alcoholic or fermented Tupiors as beverages. 

2. That the most perfect health is com[)atible \^ith total 
abstinence from all such iiiluxicating bcveriigcs, whether 
in the form of . ardent spirits, or as wine, beer, ale, porter, 
cider, <tc. &c. 

3. That persons accustomed to sueli drinks may with 
perfect satety discoiilinne them entirely, either al once, 
or gradually afU'r a short time. 

4. That total and universal abstinence from alcoholic 
beverages, of all sorts, would greatly contribute to the 
health, the prosperity, the morality and the happiness of 
the human race.” 

After this, no medical man, though an Englishman, can 
excuse himselt irom advocating even the total Abstinence 
creed, on the ground of its singularity, much less of its binng 
the olfspringof a temporary furor, ov a piece of fanalicism. 

1 have spoken, thus lar, of tlie Modern Temperance 
Movement in England, Scotland and Ireland, as a man 
rejoicing not in any false patriotism, hut n'joiciiig in the 
truth, wherever I can lind it. No man should attempt to 
tell others what he does not clearly know himself: and 
this, as well as want of time to-night, may excuse my not 
referring to the TVmpcraiice Movement known to exist in 
.France,'’ Switzerland, Prussia, Germany, Sardinia, Sweden, 
Eusaia, and other Continental States; to say nothing of 
British Colonies all over the world; or of despotic laws 
against drunkenness, in Asia and Africa. 1 do remember 
one fact, concerning Peter t!u‘ Great and his inauguration 
of the Temperance Movement in Eussia ; and 1 will give 
it to you. So common was the habit of drunkenness, ev^n 
in the Court and the Palace, when Peter came to the throne, 


that bis first step was not to require total 
even of a 


abstinence, 
; but, pre- 
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mn, the first Temperance statute of Peter the Great wsm 
this : that, as sobriety must bo the distinguishing marl 
of a lady of the Court; “no Indy must le seen drttn, 
before ten o’clock in tho morning.” Such, as I havi 
heard, was the commencement of the Temperance Eeforn 
in St. Petersbiii^gh. 

A rapid review of tlie Temperance Movement in America 
with one or two reflections upon tlve whole subject, is al 
that remains to me. 

Perhaps the best educated part of the United Stales ii 
!^^ew England ; with Massachusetts as a centre, (whosi 
capital is Boston,) and surround('d by th(‘ tivc^ States o 
Maine, New Hampshire, Yermont, JIhode Island and Con 
necticut. The two oldest and best Falucational Establish 
ments of the United States, are Harvard Uuiversit} 
at Cambridge, IMassaehiiscTts ; and Yale College at New 
Haven, Conueeticut.— It was not however at the [Jniver- 
sitics, nor even from the Pulpits of Nenv Pnglaiid, that the 
Temperance IMovement received its llrst impulse. It was 
born of the common sens(‘ of the common people. The 
Temperance Library, contains volumes of anecdotes, that 
arc no fictions, and which, more hriedy and pointedly 
than in any other way perhaps, show (lie orgin of thi^ 
great I'eform. Jn thes(‘, you (li>,cov('r tlu' spii’it of God 
moving on the hum of the waters, that is on the hearts ol 
men. in a way to bring harmony out of (ionfusion, and 
moral beauty and order out of chaos. Agncnltnn', Mann- 
factun's, Commerce ~ as represented, not by the liandlord 
the Capitalist and the Merchant ; but by tlie Parmer, tin 
Arti/.aii and the Sailor, initiat'd the T('mp(>raneo Beform 
in America. There, as in other parts of the world, God 
has C'hoshn the foolish to confoniul the wise, and the w'eak 
to lead tho mighty. 

1. The i'^arirn'r, for instaiiee. — saw how’ mindi time wma 
lost in drinking rum, that should he spimt mhainesting: 
how' mueh money was w'orse than thrown away iii bet- 
ting and quaiTelling, by men under the ('xeitennmt ot even 
one glass of ’ ardent spirits; how' otten home-peace was 
turned into war and purity into lust, by the demon 
Aleohol. He accordingly began to ask wl, ether liis men 
could not g<'t through one liancst without ii. As foi 
himself, he would continue to take a little, as be was get- 
ting old, but he determined to try an experiment with 
the young and hearty. He kcordlngly summoned his 

' .. 1 . *11 . AJ 3 J 3 - i 
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what will you take to go through the harvesting without 
rum? Come now, f will give you a sheep, if you will 
drink no rum till harvest is in.” “Agreed!” says Abra* 
ham, “ the sheep is mine, father; I'll do it.” The farmer 
calls his second son, “Isaac, what will you take to go 
through the haj'vest without rum ? I’ve give)\ Abraham 
a sheep. I’ll give yon one if you will try it.” “ Well, 
father, I w'ill,” says Isaac. “ lien', Jacob !” says the old 
man, “ will you do as your brothers do, and let me give you 
a sheep when harvest is over ?” “ V'es says Jacob, “ I 
wall, Sir.” Ilei’eupon, little Benjamin, a child ]ust able fo 
pull a rake, ]nits in his word, “ Fatlmr, will \ou give me a 
sheep if I’ll go through tlu^ harvest Aviihout rum?” 
“ Why, yes, Benny,” says the fond old man, “ you shall 
have a sheej) as well as t.lie rest.” d'hus the (‘xperiment 
is fairly arranged : ('\cept that Hminy, casting a roguisli 
look al' his father’s somewhat too ruddy countenance, 
catches him by the tingm* and says, “ l^'ather, had not you 
better take a shiu'p too ? d’ho old farmer had not intended 
to give it U]) himself, but he yi'dds to Benjamin’s elo- 
queiioi^, and says, “Yes, boys I’ll join you.” “Sink or 
swim, I’ll try it for this once ” lie tries it ; tlu'y all try 
it. The neiglihouri ng farmers Inair of it, talk of it. They 
watch the result ; w hieh turns out so wonderfully success- 
ful, that the iit'xt year, many of them adopt it d’liey ibid 
they are none the worse, imt all tlu' beiti'r. for abstain- 
ing from rum, even in the si'ason id* mo.st exhausting labor ; 
and they (*xt(Mid the blessed abstineiua^ to other siaisons, 
— to the whole yiair, — and to all knids af intoxicating 
drinks. Thus yon si'e how the Temperaime Movi'ment, has 
moved tln‘ agrienllural population of iVow England, and is 
extending itself over Auiericau larms andpraries. 

2, It wais the same voi(‘e of expm’ieuee and practical 
wisdom, that inaugurated the 'remperanco Cause among 
another class of lalmnng mi'n. the Arti/.aus and Mechanics. 
You kimnv how Pr Eraukliii, even in his xoiith, ]}r(‘ached 
abstinence from fermented liquors and from all that could 
intoxicate, and urged it upon Ids Icllow-laborers among 
the types. Yot naturally mori' muscular tluui they were, 
he wiio drank only water, could carry a heavy “ form” up 
three pair of stairs to the pre.ss-room, in a shorter time 
and with less fV.tigue tlian any of them. This, however, 
\vaa a hundred years ago. Let me open to' you a later 
scene. Ijcss than 25 years ago, six mechanics, all of them 

ii 1 1 ^ li! : ^ 
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Temperance Movement, in many States, bad made considei 
able progress, at this time ; chiefly by the help of a signe 
Manifesto or Pledge; which already numbered its million 
of signers ; but it had not reached such ahniidoiied drunk 
ards as they were. IMany temperate men had sio-ued it 
who were Avilling to gi\e up entirely the use of aleoholv 
liquors; except when ordennl by a eompi'lent phvsioian, a 
a temporary medicine; or else ulieii usc'd as a burning 
fluid in lamps c'ic., or in tlu' arts. Tlu're was little appeal 
except to the good sense of seii.*>ibl(' men. A 15 gallon law 
aqd a 2S gallon law, were tim'd : but Law accompliahec 
little. ‘ iMoral suasion’ was the chii'f foj-ce ap[)li('(l ; and I an 
within the mark when I say that three' or four millions hac 
signed the total abstiiu'uce ph'dgi' afU'i* they had heard Lee 
tures, had n'ad Looks, and had taken Xewmjiapers on the 
subject; and a public o|)ini(>n resujted from it, so generai 
and decided, as to make* the drinking, even of yr/ve, un- 
fashionable at any meal, and even on festive oeca-sions 
The decanter and tlu' wim'-glass, --tliai had heen usually 
seen on every sideboard and in every cupboard, and used at 
every time of gri'i'ting, -were liardly to be Jbiind, except 
in the haunts of vice, tlu' low bar-rooms and the houses oi 
the abandoned. 1 may say, that Hit' common idea w'as, at 
that tiiiK', that all eoiild Ix' .saved ej'crp/ old drunkards 
For the habitual sot, it was bi'lu'ved t lat death was the 
only cure. And now', si\ men, six Baltimore blacksmiths, 
w'erc met togetiu'r, real old drunkards. One of them, 
named ]\Iiti-h('l, a inau of naturally strong sense, instead of 
drinking as usual, addressed his fivi' ])ot-eom])anions, some- 
what in this wav : “ Jhiys, the Tempei'ance folks say that 
hard and habitual drinki'i's cannot leave it o(F. They are 
slaves for life. They are bound ov'cr to di'stnietion and 
no help for it. iVow I liave a proposition to make. I 
believe I ('an break oil* tins cursed habit, wdiich has ruined 
me and beggared my ebildren : and 1 mean to do it. 
Which of vou Avill join me, and show that sneh men as we 
are can be saved — lie appealed to tlu'in each in turn, 
and that kind Providence, that holy (Tod, who is ever more 
anxious to save men than they art' to he saved, moved on 
that moral (*haos and said “ J^et there he light and peace 
and power.” They all consented. They dashed down 
their glasses’and became Temperance men. Two or three 
of them subsequently became public speakers on the sub- 
ject of Temperance. They started a pledge to be signed 
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it was distin^uiahed by the name of “The Washingtonian 
Association,” after our own Washington ; — while a very 
iK/blc and widely extended association of w^omen, for the 
relief of the destitute wife and children of reformed drunk- 
ards, was called (after tlie mother of Washington) “ The 
Martha AVashington Temperance Society.” I remember 
hearing it reported, years ago, — that there were 30,000 re- 
formed drunkards, Washingtonians ; —and J hope that by 
this time there are twice as many. Thus you pt'rceive, as 
in the case of Milehel and luis his fellow blacksmiths,— how 
the crusade against alcohol movi'd among tin; nuichanica. 

Agriculture, jManufactnres. Commerce: the Tanner, the 
Artisan, the Sailor —1 intended to have told you, but I 
will not trespass further to-night, how the Temperance 
Movement ongina ted at sea, in sliips, as often in the 
cabin as in the folTea.^tlc. 1 could have reterred to two 
cases that came under my own observation, w here crews of 
mixed men, English, Trench, IrLdi and American bailors, 
came to their .Vmi'riean (hptaiii, on the tirst day out of 
port, asking him to act as President of the Tem])erancc So- 
ciety into which they had formed tlieinselvi's ; and begged 
him to enforce its rules, if e\er departed from, by with- 
drawing, for every breaeli, a portion of thmr wages, and 
paying" it into the J'reusurv of the Ahwv Tork SeameiTs 
Home. But [ will not diTain you, o\eu to eiiumende the 
steps by which the haippy mfectioii spread from the lower 
orders of soeieiy to the higher, lirht among the Tanners, 
Sailors and Meehanies; then iiiio Colleges and Inblitutioiis 
of learning: at tirst attempliug only to banish Brandy, 
Bum, and the higher iutovieaiits, hut soon finding that 
there was no safety from the aleoholie mania— that tiger- 
thirst — in anv, even a modiu’ate, use of alcohol. Some men 
are strong enough to eseajie for a time its worst effects, but 
the mass of men are liot. 

As I was saying ; the Merchants and their families, in 
New England and New York, wutc early advocates of the 
great Temperance Jieform. Among these stand prominent 
Mr. JDelavan of Albany, and AJessrs. Manlius Sargent 
and Moses (Trant, of Boston. No American that I know 
of, has done more for Temperance than Deacon Grant. 
He has organized the young, by thousands, into what he 
calls the Cold Water Army, and to him also is due, I be- 
lieve, the recovery from intemperane.e and the placing be- 
fore the public, of the w'ell known Temperance orator, Air 
— rru..r.^. in fl. loTur life, wisely and 
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It is, 1 tWnk, fifteen oe twenty years since a deep interest 
in tl\c Temperance Movement, began to reach the higher 
professions. There is, 1 think, hardly a physician in Ameri- 
ca, who is not professionally oppost'd to the dniikiiif; of 
alcoholic liquors ; nor one that docs not mninlain, as n 
physiological fact, lliat pure alcohol is a r.rri/nttf, like 
a whip to a tired hor^e ; giving no jiarticlc of added 
strength to a man, and by no possdiility, cn])abje of giving 
nourishment, or forming good Ldood or health jy llcsh. The 
Pulpits ainUdnirches of America, have also taken a promi- 
nent part in Ibis gr(‘at cnisndt' for God and man. ^ A few of 
them will not accept (wen a. nualerate (irnikcr of alcohol as 
a Church membt'r. Oilnn-s lia\e conscientiously banished 
from the communion table the use of aleoholic wine, know- 
ing, that the merest sip of Aladeira wine, by any man who 
ha? had th(‘ dire thirst for ahsthol once kiudk'd within 
him, has driven the partaker, {roin* the most solcmp rite 
of ('hristianiiv, to a didianeh 

finally, tlu‘ Ingli prof(‘ssions of the Lawyer and the 
Stai(‘sm.in in Ameriea, have maiiifeslc'd a dec'p and honora- 
ble inter(‘st in the Temperance f'aiise. (df late vears,^ 
the election t)f rcpn'senlaliM s, senators anrl govi'vnors ot 
states, lias t uriH'd m()r(‘ and more largely upon what they 
have (ionc or prom is('d to do, in the Cause ()f the people, 
the T<'mpcrau('(‘ causi'. TIk' Governors ot Alamo, Alas- 
sachiisctts, N('vv York, ami of otiicr staii's, iiri'sidcin person 
at lh(' annual Alass meetings ot tlic Slate Lanperance 
Lea*’ IK'S : and these eiuluau'e repn'scntativcs of L'lnpcianco 
Assoeialions from all flic Towns. 

See what an immense revolution of o]iinion has been 
produced, in the Lnited States of America, on this subject, 
by a moral agitation, which lias been sleadih advancing 
over the whole •‘oiintry fertile last thirty or forty years. 
The tide of opinion and resohi' has met with no pciniancnt 
reversi' : ami it is now stronger and higher tliaii iw cr. J'or 
this i have other proof, though it needs no otlicr, than the 
fmtthatten oriwelw siati's, moved by tlii' univi'rsa Luifrage 
of the peopM prohibit, bv Law, the sah' of all alcoholic 
drinks. Tins could never hd done in a eminlry where every 
manisa voter, and where the voting for legislators is re- 
newed every year, were it not lor the cAistence ot an 
almost univei’sal eonvietion that popular safety depends 
upon the law.* And yon know what Justinian says, “ Salus 
populi suprema lex.” After a renewal of the law, six or 
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]aw , — this year (185G) has seen an attempt to modify that 
law : and its cuejnies are making tlic most of the attempted 
modification, by calling ‘ a deleat.’ The prohibitory law 
has for its objecti to enforce upon the wealthy distiller a 
compliance ^^ith the dictates of the universal conscience, 
and to prevent men whom no argument but law will reach, 
from dealing out, wholesale, the prime destroyer of hie and 
peace. Tim law also is enacted, as one may say, “ lor 
the present distress,’' and waits to be repealed, the mo- 
ment men cease to need it, and behave themselves like men. 
One object ot Temperance Statesmen, as of all Temperance 
men, in passing T’emperaiice laws, is that they may banish 
poison irom human tood. While the ellort is being made 
to save millions of lives, and deli\er great masses ol men, 
from, nuscrics and crinu's that pass all descriplion or enu- 
meration, shall we eneourage I lie (dfort f 

Ko man in his smises asks for a permanent surrender 
or abandonment of any one of the good gifts of (lod. The 
juice of the grape and tlu' jiiiei's of other wdiolesome 
fruits, are pro\ided for our iisi' and nourishment ; only let 
us use them as God and nature din-et : not by jiassiiig 
them into au aleoholie ferimmtalioii and then pouring the 
liery poison into our vem.-!. Siiri'iy a way ean be loiiiid to 
use these things as not abusing them, Until that way be 
fouiul, let c\ery maii look upon the ten ihonsand blessings 
that God has given him, and give up oiu'y jfi.sl unr, viz. 
alcoholic drink, (if he must call it a hk^^■^illg) for the 
sake of the perishing millions of his fellow men who lie 
despairing m prisons, in hospitals and in riiiiu'd homes. 
8uy not that the habit you have liMid eaiiuot he elianged, 
but say that with God’s help, ami 11)1* m.au’s sake, you 
will hi'iieeforward drink iiotliiiig that can iniovicale. If 
you have not yet formed the habit, tluMi thank God by 
saving otbevs, vvitli your best wonl and deed. Originating 
as the TVmi perance movement has, -yon see it to be the 
w'orkof God himself. Springing from among the neces- 
sities uf every day life, let it furnish us the very highest 
and deepest and miglitiest I'lemeiii of irur manhood, a 
reasonable self-denial for the good uf men 

APPENDIX 

Pathee Mathew. The opening of this year (1857) has 
the departure, to a better world, ot this great and 
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of his cliaraeter. He devoted all his spare tune nut to 
violent agitation, like Hr. C, and otlier ecclesiastical fire- 
brands, but to the temporal and spiritual Avants of the poor, 
to whom he acted as counsellor, friend, treasurer and 
executor. The dying father (says one who knew' him well) 
committed his bereaved family to the care of Father 
Mathew', the widowed mother drew* composure and resigna- 
tion from her confidence in him. His cliarities kept pace 
with his exertions forllie mind and soul 


Among othej* good dc'eds, we may immtion that wdien 
the gniA e-yards in C'ork were full, Father Malhew 
himself purchased the Folanic Hardens of that city ; and, 
allowing them to relain their former iigreealde ualks and 
statu ary, he con \erted them into a cemetery, not for Ca- 
tholics alone, but for members of c\ery other denomination. 
We lui\e not llu' time or the sj)a(;c liere, to follmv Father 
Mathew in his Tmnpi'rance progresses Some uh'a of their 
results mav be formed, when we slate thntat \enagh 20,000 
p(>rsons are said (o ha\(‘ talnai tlie jiledge in one day; 
100,000 at (lalway in tw'o days; jji larnghrea SO, 000 in 
twmdavs' bel ween that ami Vurtummi, from ISO, 000 to 
200,000; and in Diihbn about 70,000 during five days. 
There are few' towns iii Ireland whieh Fill her IMaihoAV did 
not visit With like siuress;and similar triumphs followed 
him CAeii ill the Fiiitc'd JSlates ot Aiueiiea. In iSAt, he 
visited I dveriKiol, xMamhester and London, and the en- 
thusiasm with wbieb he was rc'cened there, aiid in other 
Fnglish eities, testilu'd mpiall} to llu' need and tlie progress 
of the remedy 

Father Mathew, the eeelesiastie, was eompletelv absorbed 
in the Christian, the man ot good wilMowards all liis 
fellow men. To him the Iroteslant and tlie Catholic were 
of equal iiiteivst. and of eijual xalue. Ao man e\er dis- 
nhut'd a more disintcresO'd zeal. Ho spent upon the poor 
all\bat he bad of bis own ; and a brother, and other 
meinbers of his family, though at on- lime ^‘^'bmsnely eon- 
nceted with the wine and spirit trade, made themseUcs 
bankrupt, and bore tlieir losses without a murmur, y 
supplying Fattier .Mathew with large sums ot money f 

the prosecution of bis redeeming work. 

A few years sinec her ^Majesty Queen Victoria, w^^ 
nhled to 4ttio upon Father Mathew an annuity ot £300 
(Rupees 3,000 a yeir) in recognition ot. the ^ervices^w ^ 
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heavy payments on policies oi insurance upon his life, 
which he wag bound to keep up to secure liis creditors : 
and further collections were made on his behalf about four 
years since. 

The alfability of his manners, his readiness to listen to 
every ^riei'and care, and if possible to remove it, the pure 
and self-Haerillein<]j spirit ot his entire career, were emi- 
nently calculated to seize upon 1 lie (piick, u arm, impulses 
of the Irish heart, and to make his word law. 

Some twenty years a^o tliere was no country in which 
the vice of intoxication had spread more devastation tliai? 
in Ireland. All (dforts to restrain it seemed to be in vain. 
Important action by haws for tin; suppn-ssion of drunken- 
ness, seemed to accomplish notliin^. Many of the wise 
and good deemed tlie vice ho])eless and incurable. It 
was said that the Irisli xyiiild abandon tlu'Ir nature, before 
they W()uld aliandon their uliiskt'y. A few hopeful men 
thought otherwise'. Some membe'rs of the (Protestant) 
Society of i'h’ie'iids, and a f<*w otlier iudi\i(lua!s at Cork, 
had leagued together for tlu' suppn'ssion of drunkenness, 
but found tlu'niselves utterly nnabh' to stem t lu- torrent. 
In their (h'spair, tlu'se ge'utlemen, though Ih’otestants, 
applied to (Catholic) Father jMathew. One of them boldly 
exclaimed “Mr. Mathew, you ha\e now got a mission 
worthy of yourself: do uot reject it.” 

And he did not. Father Malliew rcspoinhal to the call. 
With wliat ultimate success f've millious of his n'seued 
couutrymeii stand ready to answer; not to mention his 
faithful tem])erain‘o disciples A\ho si ill hear tlie iMalhcw 
Medal njion their necks and luiugiug at tbeir hearts, on 
almost every shijithai sails tlu' ocean, and in iwery ([uarter 
of the globe. 

The work however was a work of time. Fatlier iMathew, 
born in 1790, has dii'd, aged 07 years, and gi\en the best 
part of his life to tills erusadi', for Cod and man. At the 
beginning, lu' toih'd, si'iuningly to very tilth' purpose, for 
the spaei^ of a yea.r and ii half, lie labored liard against 
the deep-rooted (h gradation of the “ Bo)s” of Cork, and 
had bis pay, for a time, only in tlio ridicule and slander of 
enemies and doubtful friends : not to mention the discounte- 
nance of many to whom lie bad a right to look for support. 
At that time In^ held his regular meetings twice a week 
in the Horse Bazar. He persevered, until &t length he 
had the satisfaction of seeing the mighty mass of obdurate 
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done. He believed in the truthj that — Whatever is rigl; 
and good can bo done, with the help of God ; and ths 
God and even one feeble man can do it. iSo triumphed, i 
his hands, tim IVmperancc Crusade, up to the hour tha 
death overtook him. And no man can say how man 
drunkards and their families rise up to bless the day an 
the man who first enrolled their names in his “ Toti 
Abstinenco Association .” — Altered from ihe London Ttinei 
N. B.— About 1,000 young men have given their name 
to the Anti-Alcoholic (Total Abstinence) pledge in Cal 
CLitta and its neighbourhood, within the past year. 
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LECTURE 

®tt a “ to fllalTtaiEJ 

By the Ukv. C. TI. A. Dall, A. M. 

tiifore the fomg Mens Literary Association of Bhowanti- 
pore : Given on the 2?)th December f 185G. 


Gentlemen and Friends,— This crowded room, these 
plpfls«nt iHce^i, these nskiii^ eyes, declare that you arf quite 
willing to receive «u account of Madras. You cart thus obtain 
iiitormatiori that would cost, lor the voyage alone, 280 Its., 
were you to fjo for it, as 1 chanced to go, on the Mail Steamer 
Bentincky and return by the A(ma to ('alcutta. You will 
listen to it therefore, even with tlianks. Kindly receive tlien, 
as a Christmas gilt — that for which 1 shall be richly paid, if 
the hearing give as mucl» [ileasnre as the telling. 

A stay in a new city of but thirteen days, though the 
time was devoted, without interruption, to the study of the 
place, — is not long enough to see it thoroughly, l^iist im- 
pressions too are often superficial. Siill they are not with- 
out their value. They never cooie but once. You know how 
eoou things grow stale and dead to the eje and ear ; so ihati 
unless vou promptly record, mid so fix \our first impressions, 
ihty go from you, perhaps never to return. On starting to 
Bee the world, make it your undevialing rule to "chronirde 
your inipreisions wlule they are IreBh.” It is the only way. 

(1) Let me speak first of the appearance of the place; the 

1-y of the land or, if yon ideate, the geograjihy ol Ma- 
dras. I will fi^st show you the city, as to its chart and 
plan. I want to tell you of those ihines that immediately 
Strike the eye of a alranger, and constiinie tlie outward cha- 
racteristics of the great capital of Sonlhern India. 

(2) Again, I wish to go inside of some of its bnildings, 
institutions and schools. I should like to set you to thinking 
about the institutions of the chief city of a great Presi- 

■I « » . 1 i» ■ 
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some respects has more light than we hate. Do you know how 
mMiiy people live in iMadrris ? What are its principal build* 
ings ? and its dMance from Calcutta ? Ko man is to blame 
for not knowing such lljing\ until he has had an opportunity 
of iiilorining himself. Alter that, point your finder at him, 
if he do not knovv them. You v\'()nld i)e (.Ud to know what 
iinils of lesHiiiig nil lound there : how the) aie snppoited ; 
and wliiu soil of men :ire thti.', gelling leady to serve 
their conotry a'ld tl,^; ^oiid. 

The leadin': » hj ’c' of tins lecture, I confess, is not merely 
to grati'y coiioi-m, ihongi* that is not a loa' aim. It is,»tO 
promote good will Muong suichdours. If, in Ic ndon, families 
may live tor v.nu'-, next doi r to one anoti.er, and haidly 
know (ach ollord nainrs; let it not he so with ns. Let 
Calcutta and M 'i!;*'. ruul.nlly syo patlii/e v^ilh eaeli other, 
ami be migi'h» uiiv. Lit, ns have thtir good enterpiises and 
buices^ at i. ear!, ami l.'lt’cm have (Uirs. L"t ms see wliich 
will do tl'.ohr-,! ;.i !;>.• ('■ on v/oodirtmly rieh retonrcPH. 

V/idi alt tii'ir mmhf, let ALohos ami (.alcntt.i irnulale each 
(ither 111 the ereat nifiicii 1 1 progiess, — physical, inielleci nal, 
rnoral ami religious. l»v all me.ins Kt these two cities, two 
of lie gfv'iU'st on eaitii, be 

Rival;, ni fi'rt", !nil brotion i in reno.vn 

My mabi object need not he better slated than it is in 
an article on /“ Travellei s ami 'I'l .iv (diing” in the but num- 
ber of the Calcutta Itcrh'w wliere it is well said, that 
' The removal of the igm ranee which hides from nan the 
iile and llioiigbia .ui-l iino.-s of Ilia lellow mao, — is ti e moat 

iniportr.ut Sii'p i;i .'.vlvanei'i;; ibut gi(Mt Lidvretmii, {Unman 

Brotherlioo.l :) wii. -b, wi -.lur vc i-u.k iij ( n it from the 
point of view of l‘ e plub'scpiier, the jio;t or the pietist, — 
may asaume ddibu nt [r ct-, hut is still 'iiudy ( xpeeied 
by all. I'.'p.e, "'•! wiio s^ll■h a b.du t {^avs the Juiir>i;dist) 
tiic tine Ir.wilh-r oil! reg.iid his vvamleiiogs as a bd^y mia- 
Bioii ; and will, fton, limi lo la^l, kiep the end in view — • 
(il bindiiig nmii toman. lie Svii b a li av eller b ton c-ui. 

Now to my story. As to ibe gcograj.hy of the place, 
yon know something of it. I llmnghi I ii,.ii a g( od iilea of 
Madras hetore Uaw it, hot I waa niihtftken. Tbe map in 
tins case does not give all you w'aiit. And if* it did, it is 
very hard to liod a good miij) of Southern India. A mo- 
dern plan of the city of Madras, I could n*ot find at all ; 
ihnuirh Dr. Hunter, of the Art School, paitly promised to 

® j . i- I . _ I 1 
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to build a pier, tlirough and beyopd the surf ; which the 
force of the sea had lorn down, once and again. 1 knew 
that there was some talk of a harbour at Polieat, the south 
entrance of an arm of the sea that is called Pulieat lake, 
about thirty miles north of Madras ; but that little or no- 
thing had been done there. Ileari ig ( JalcuttA called ** the 
fourth or fifth commercial city in th^ world,” and again that 
Madias was a larger city than (hJcnttn, I was not prepared 
to find, instead of about (our hundred ship?, that 1 lelt 
lying it anchor liero, preci^clv ele\en shins lying at anchor 
there. Again, in-trad ot the thnusasK^a of Dinghera, lleau- 
It^ahs ai'd otlier small crafi, tlr*t alioost bridge the llooghly 
here, 1 WiS not cxpeelirg tn find theie, oily ft d(. 2 i'n rude 
Catamarans, mere In ;s-iu-thf'-'val( r, «'id about thrice that 
number of VIo.oollih b<'flts, ellipUcnl tubs, each needing a 
dozen men to ro v I'lem silo'y I'om sliip (o shore. The N. 
E. iMonsooii, fit thoi Sv^asou ol t' e H.'ar, makes the cosst more 
inaccessible t'uaii at other times: go that the cornpK’ment 
of eleven ‘diint:, lyio tiicre, was une mmoolv sni.'dl. 1 was 
told that, at the heijt season ( )r a (|ui. t Sfa, in the S. W, 
Monsoon, yon might find t-a eiity fi^ e, thirty, or e^en fifty 
vessels ao(dif. red olf the shore. 1 al-o learned that the mer- 
chants ot Madras h \d f.h i jrpuig Si at to ipd at several points, 
within a lil t, me? of or dOO mih'=, u[) and down the 
coast. S ill, the first imp.icssion oT Madras, |rom its extreme'^ 
ly meagre snpply ot sb;p‘’, is to its (iisn(l'’)mti'go. Certain ia 
it, tiiat in commereial imp'rtjuu e it ean never apfiroach 
Calcutta. Nature and the voice of many waters proclaim 
this. All the year roimd they slnmt dcbtrnclion to any 
boat, -from any ship, that iriHV nttco'j't to land. I was 
assured by merchrtuts the:.*, that only the Moscolah boats 
and the C itarnaraus could cross the suit’. In a Mosnolah 
boat I find that any one ran land as safely and comfortably 
as he can cross the Ilooghly in adiogloc : ihough, until 
1 (lied it, and watched the piccf s-', I l .bi rt d nmlcr (piite 
a ditferent impression. 1 sn; posed that a yetting from the 
spray, or even a good duckme, (which hapi c.h occuslonally 
in a ‘ cross seji’) w'ls almo-t ii^scparablc from the attempt 
to land. Even while going ashore in the boat, a fallow 
passenger said that the rogues, the rowers, could at any mo- 
ment give us a sousing by a slight tnrii of ti;? oars ; or, by 
causing a snfiiident delay to allow the white wall of foam, 
which tliey s(j dexterously avoided, to overtake us and break 
upon the boat. If they ever do this, in order to extort 
money, wliich 1 doubt, there was no such manceuvring in 
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seen it, is no great affair after all. Dangprous, no doubt it is, 
in certain statps of the weather. And a high wind may rise 
at any time with very little warning. Still, the haromeler is 
carelully watched on shore, and, apart from blameworthy 
recklessness, there need he no danger. ()»ice during my 
jlioil stay, and on the eve of a gale, which amonnied almost 
to a hurricane, — the signal gnus ordered every native boat 
to he dragged on shore, ami every ship to “ slanri to sea.*' 
Then, for two or three dans, there was not a sailor a spar 
in sight, from the windows of any of the merchants* offices, 
nor even from the top of tlieir fall light house, winch is one of 
the finest of in the world. One merchant said that it wHa 
half a doz^'U years since he had seen the shore so entirely 
clean of sliips. 

Let this suffice for my account of the surf ; (hat charac- 
tfrislic feature of the southern capital of India ; ahoiit which 
every body inquires, and of which 1 think I had formed a loo 
formidable idea. 

Passing the surf, you (ouch the annoy, hnt not pebbly 
beach. The shore not only lies l-»w ami flat, as far ns the 
eye can reach on either hand, hnt it has no tiaya, no inlets 
of any kind, into which a boat may run. Such rivers or 
streamlets as the Cooum in the nddst and die Amli ir on 
the south border of Madras, appear ton slngcioh to seek an 
outlet to the sea. Or, they arc so effcrfiinllv barred with 
sand, ns to he more like serpeutme tanks than flow ing rivers. 
Thus, the shore is a 8iui*le straight line of sand, almnst level 
with the water, ami without a di-coverahle liicHk or heud. 
You at first exclaim, Here is the straufie antimaly of a 
‘ commercial’ city without a harbour, and almost wiihouf a 
ship. The next impression one talus up, if he hcHr, as I 
heard, that ‘ Madras consists of the Fort and Black 'I’own,' 
may he this: Here, before me, are two dungs ; viz, die 
bristling barracks of British soldiery, — uninviting as cnmuin 
and bayonets can be, — and a town which is probably railed 
‘ Black’ for the same reason that a ceitain phee was called 
the Black Hole oCCalfU'ta. I rejoice to say, however, that 
on closer acquaintance, these impressions prove untrue. Why 
they should retain, for that portion of the really heautilul 
city of Madras, so repulsive a name as Black Town, passes 
my comprehension. It is neither black, dingy, nor dark, 
but is divided through and through by hand^pme and airy 
streets, and has its ‘ Broadway’ from end to end, and its 
little park. It is or namented with sightly offices, schools. 
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view a handsome Grecian building, 'the Methodist Church. 
Tliis portion of the city holds 200,000 inhabitants within 
its foriified walls, yet it is certainly less crowded than the 
native part of Calcutta. Our Uliitpore road is a Gully com- 
pared with Popham’s Broadway, the main street iu Black 
Town. Instead ot the avvellenog, choking purlieus of our 
Burra B^zar, Black Town has warehotises hardly surpassed, 
for size and beauty, iu India. I wi.sh that on the plan of 

Madras that is about to he ls^ue(l, that i)lack aod mis- 

leading name might be otniKed, and a more seemly one put 
iu iis stead. 

But 1 was Kiving you a glimpse of the sliore. Behold it 
then. Port St. George iu the middle. On your riglO, which 

will he the Norlli side, Hindoo City, (I will not call it 

Black Town) and on your left, winch will be the South 
side of the Fort, Mussulman thiy, which they call Tii- 
plicaue. If you choose, iinagiue Foil St. George, —with its 
thoroughly Hoghsh barracks, arsenal and church, ami its 
altouelher English Goiernor’s garden, banqneiling hall and 
Government House in tlie rear, — to irnpersonate a good old 
English geoilemao. Then imagine him apiiroaching with a 
liandsome daughter on either arm. and sa\iog, iu a sense 
both bhighsli ao;i itoinao, 'Ihese, Sir, are iii> jewels Now 
you lirt\e It. Y. u ha\e precisely what stiikes you first 
the liaiidsorne fori for a centre, with two c ‘ies for its wings. 
And, when viewed Iroin a high [mint, nr as I viewed it (rorn 
the roof of the (TO\ernor’a Bai.ijuetling Hall, yi u will say 
that iheie need haroly he a liner picture, 

Stncqueler, whose Hand Book of liulia is much nstd, says, 
that the population ot ('alcutia is 22Ddh 0. That ol Bom- 
bay is marked 2.10,1)00 ; and that ot Madras 400,1)00. In 
order to account, lu part, for this great excess ot inhabitants 
in favor of Madras, over bnth the other cajiilals, you will 
bear iu miofl, ihatiliey have not in Madras as in Galciitta, a 
‘ Gircnlar Iload’ or a ‘ Mahratta Diich,’ dividing (he City 
proper hy an imaginary hue from all its suburb'', and con- 
fining it witliui a semi circle, or scmi-el!ipsp, o( little over a 
mile radios; or. more accuratily, of a mile and a half deep 
and 4 J- miles long. Four half circles, with the sea-sliore as 
a diHineter, are described iijmn the old map of Madras, from 
Fort St. George ns the centre point ; and not the first, but 
the fourth oUtliese, indicates the limits ot the local jurisdic* 
tion of the Supreme Court. In this w ty Madras is made to 
iprIuHf »11 her siil.urli tnwna. SI... mnhr.V... .11 
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perceive, running l)Hck* from the shore four miles, and along 
the shore eight miles. This semi circle, of four by eight 
fniles, contains at tnis time about 7n0,U00 people. So \ was 
told by a competent authorityl^ man who for 20 or 30 years 
lias devoted liimself to tlie good of Madras, 1 mean the 
Uev. Peter Percivnl. How mai.y, tliink yon, would Halculta 
number, if she slamld exiend lier Imrders eight miles along 
the lloogidy, and two miles on either side of it. Might 
she not connt her 7<)0,0()0 or 800, 000, if instead of stopping 
at the Circnlar Road, yon InelMde -- liegiiining at the South 
and comioi; round to ihe Ni rth nnil West — (harden Rearlr, 
Cooley Ui'zar, Aiipoie, Doolanoiih, lUor wanet- pore, Kassa'ii- 
parrah, Iva^seah Ragaon, (Ruieketbare, Rall^ gunge, the (wo 
Porah Nugge's, the two (iohras, ICnuar Duiga, Inlally, 
Ralliaghaltn, Seddah, Soiire^purrali, the two Narikal Dangas, 
Rahir Sirnlali, Maiue'.v toil .h, O.dia De.ngah, (T niroefotn ah, 
Chitpore, Cos.-ipoie, Hc/Wrah, Svehpi.jf, ami otlier villages ? 
My im'pre'-'sioii n;, that, by f/ii'i rro-tl'od o( rcck^niiijr, Cal- 
cutta vw)uld surely ontnuoilur M idi as in popnlalion. 

At any r;\'t'\ Id m nndel^tall(l that pahlv Helds, tliongli 
yeaily encronch -d upon hv hoobeimilder^', siill exht within 
what iscatled ih- Cilv of Madias. We imgh.t itlmost as well 
expect to find a nee-field m Runa Bazar, as ni aiiy pait of 
what is called the City of Calcutta. 

Madras, as now delineated, is moie inviting to tlio eje 
than Calcutta proper; (hdciOla, 1 mean, exclusive of her 
heantiful suburbs; Cnl('utla shorn of iitr Gar. ten Reach, 
AHipore, Rally gunge, CnS'ipoie, Scehp-ire and llowiah. Tlie 
great heautv of Madras lusio the laiU ih'i' her best dv^ellingg 
are built in large an 1 splendid gardens. Not many of ibein 
are tbree-stoiieil, but even onr palatial Choviringhee is cut 
lip into such tiny Campi’gnas (‘ Compounds’ as yon call 
them,) with a fortification-wall built hi.:h around evei v one, 
that their lieauty is hiddin or h'ot. C),nartor of an acre is 
Tery rarely allowed to tlie best hons'’S here, while, in Ma- 
dras, the ^)wc/tr< houses hat dly accept less tlian a foil acre; 
and many of the huger otus command five, or six acres. 
Tluir hiiMu! campagttas, too, know uothii'g of p.risou walls, 
'riicy are emhojed by impervious hedges of solid green ; with 
the jtrl.kiv ):et! ou'eide l. r a picket guard. They can afford 
also what wo (Mnuol so well afford, for want of room, viz. 
pltnfy 01 tiees. There is n chance there, foy the airs of 
heaven to play freely among the Palms, Tulip trees and 
Cashuarinas. As i looked down upon this impnpuse city, 
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ing shrubs, I was reminded of the faSt, that all the lovelier 
cities of southern Europe have an epithet permanently ac* 
corded them ; such as ‘ fair* Naples, ‘ proud' Genoa, ‘ eter- 
nal' Rome, ‘ beautilul’ Florence. What epithet, thought I, 
ought to supplant, in the coinuton mind, that hideous one 
of ‘ Black’ Madias, —wliich gives so strangely false an image 
of this green and hrerzv city. For one, I shall always charac- 
terize it as * (ireeu’ Madras. The ever gieen sea fawns at 
iis leet. Ever green In -rows Smile at y oil on either liand 
as you drive thrmi.;h ii ; and spleodiJly green groves and 
avenues everywhere btietch out their long arms as if they 
said to the visitor, 

* Stay, stay wiiii us, rest, thou ait weaiy and worn ' 

There is some di'iadvnutago, cf C( urse, in allowing so much 
hrer,t)uiig sp'u:e. Madras tlms hecmmoj, — like Washington 
in the Uiiiied States, — ‘a city of inagnilicent distances 
thougli this want of compactness, is Huiong the sweet homes, 
and not in the mercantile part ot the city. It gives the 
decided impression that, — wli.at with the nearness of the ocean, 
the hreadth ot ihe streets, the broad river bending through 
the city, the nightly s. :\-hiceze, the hills in the hackground^ 
and the pure, rosy air helweeii the dwellings, — Madras must 
be a healthier citv than (hdculla. I liave had no cliance to 
test the (jiiestion hy hilU ot moitfdity, hut 1 do say that, for 
llie mere outward comfort of living, M.uJras strikes a stranger 
as [)1 iasanter than Calcutta. 

I had not been an hour on shore at Madras, (entire 
Stranger ns I was to the eity nnd its peofile) before the 
generous iiand of hos|»itHlity was confidingly extended me* 
A gentleman of the w'ealihy house of Bainhridge nnd Com- 
pany, whose face I had never seen, and whose name I had 
never hcr.ril hefire that hmir, 'invited me to his heanliful 
home, three miles irom his ntriee ; yet (juite witldii the c«7y, 
at Kdpiiuk. Unourw'V thither we drove out of ‘ Bluck’ 
Town, on whose spa-hotder most of the merchants have their 
spacious oliices. Leaving Fort St. (L orge on oiir left, we 
were soon wiihoiU the wh11>, wheoee Lord ILutij has removed 
the gates ; nod, much to the comfort of pui»sengers, cut the 
streets clean ihiough. 1 noticed heavy onlinance mounted 
on a portion of these walls. They are built with angles or 
ravelins, at short distances ; and ail Bladk Town is thus 
kept in a st^,te of defence. Attacks on the city are things 
of the past ; things that no man dreams of now ; though a 
readiness to meet and repel them, is tlie approved way to 
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Drive along the broaf’i weltmade street that divides the 
South end of Black Town from the Ft rt. Leave the monu- 
mental granite Ligltthouse on the green behind jou ; as you 
leave the Ochterlony Monument, when you cross the MaidauH 
to Bhowaneepnre. Keeping to the lelf, cross one fine Eng- 
lish-built bridge, spanning the river Cooiun, with its five or 
six arclies; (h sight which we ha\e not yet in Chlculta :) and 
you are on what is called * (he Island/ a Urge nver giided 
park. This Island, oval in shape, has in its centre Cliantre\*8 
superb equestrian statue ot Sir Tliomas Mnnro ; the only 
Statue that I noticed in Madras. By the way, it is strangely 
placed on a pedestal or tquare column of stone 20 or 3-0 
feet high ; so that when yon come near enough to see what 
it is, and look up to study the features ol a great man, 
you see very little hesi<le8 the belly ot his horse. 'I’he most 
natural question of a child would he, how a horse ever got 
up there? Tite feat, however, has been accomplished. Aqd 
thus much is gained by it, that the statue of which Madras 
is justly proud, stands so much higher than the tops of 
the trees, that it is seen afloat, as it were, on an ocean of 
green, at a distance of several miles. The only thing that 
troubled me, after heating it called a splendid trinmpli of 
art, \%as, to be debarred from exaniining if, for want of n 
spy glass. 

Pass on from looking up at Sir Tliomas Mnnro : leave the 
Island by an opp<'Sile bridge ; and you have the Ciovernor s 
Garden and Palace on your left, with the compact village 
of Chintadrapettah on your right, d'he Governor’s housp, 
though a fine building, is inferior to the Gntcmor General’s 
here, nor are the sunounding gardens, though full ot deer, so 
richly crowded with the rose, jesamine and goiideraj, as our 
“Garden of Eden.” In one point however we are 8urpH^sed ; 
and that is in ll»e fplend' ur and fine propirnions of Lord 
Harris’s ‘ Banquetting Ilall.’ So our Ma<lrH8 friends call the 
building which the Lieutenant Goverimi’s liberality allows to 
be used for great exhibitions, reiigimis anniversaries anti good 
Cnneerls ; in a word, for llie puOlic benefit ami gratification; 
very much as we use the Town Ilall of Calcntif*. Our I own 
Hall seems pariicnlaily to defy the laws of sound. It is 
strangely unfitted for public speaking or music. Happily 
the very best acoustic form, the double cube, was clmsen for 
the Madras Banqnetiing Hall, and it 4 U)w, not without 
reason, claims to he the finest public saloon in India. It was 
bere, by Lord Harris’s inviialion, that Martin Simonsen, (he 
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triumphs therp, and hiacompRrativp’Tailiires here. We must 
not despair of getting as good a Music Hall one day in Ca^ 
cutta. 

Ascend with me to the broad galleries of the Ban* 
queuing Hall (wherein the tables are laid at assembly times, 
so as to leave the entire floor below to the dancers,) and 
come out, and carefully clannber to the upper angle of the 
roof above. Stand there at the very heart of thp entire 
city, and look around you. Hills, hills I you will exclaim ; 
or at least I did — while feasting my eyes upon the first sign 
0^ a hill that I had seen in India. In a favorable state of 
the atmosphere, you can trace a line of hills all along the 
blue west. I saw only 1 or ^ good sized hillocks in the 
S. W., 3 or 4 miles off. The largest of these is * St. 
Thomas’s Mount,* from which * The Mount Road’ (the 
Chowringhee Road of Madras) takes its name. Tradition 
says that St. Thomas perished there: that Apostle of Jesus 
Christ who would not believe in the resurrection, until be 
had put his fing>r into the print of the nails, and thrust his 
hand into the gash of the Roman spear. What credit to 
give to the tradition that he died here, I know not. 
Remove your eyes, if you can, from those delightful hills, 
and — finish here your present survey of the geography of 
Madras. 

Remember Fort St. George as the foudiead, and Black 
Town and Triplicane as the two eyes of Madras. The neck- 
lace of villages that hang about her breast, I will barely 
enumerate. Many of these names will be Tamil names, I 
suppose, as that is the vernactilar language of most of the 
Madrassees. Your ear will mark the difference of sound be- 
tween these and the names of the villages about Calcutta. 
Here, as you gaze over ‘ green' Madras, 'are no Bhowanee- 
pores, Allipores, Cossipores or Seebpores ; but, beginning at 
the north and coming round to the south, Tandiavoodoo, 
(which sounds Telugoo-ish rather than Tamil,) Vasurvally, 
Shulay, Veperv, Peramboor, Company’s Petia, Rosspetta, 
Pursewaukum„Kilpankum, Poodoopelta, Egrnore, Chijigleput, 
Nungumbaucum, Poodoopaucum, Poyapetta, Meer Sahib 
Petta, Kishnapetta, Tauampetta, and San Thomi;'. Sau 
Thome is several miles from St. Thomas’s Mount, and is 
the Garden Reach of Madras. Such is the full circle of 
villages that piake by far the larger part of the broad spread 
city of Madras. Rice fields, as I said, are still cultivated 
here and -ther e among these hamlets ; but they have beea 
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it I should like to guidd you through some of these villsgeSi 
I must not now. You would find the people of e color 
lefeml shades darker than the people here. They are about 
as dark as Africans, and are generally better made, taller 
l^nd ^trongfsr than Bengalleea. You would find many qf them 
driving a neat, lithe, little bullock, peculiar to that region, 
and slim and active as a deer; where you drive the dwarf 
horse, the tattoo. You would find the city darkened by herds 
of the fiat horned, hideouaiy ugly and almost bare skinned, 
black buffrtlo, of which I am happy to see but few in Cal* 
cutta. You would look in vain for the big b}rd of Calcutta, 
the Adjutant or Hurgila. U is hard to believe, that he nev%r 
presents his giant bill, or shews his bamboo legs in Madras. 
You will hardly credit it, that the most conv«picuous wonder- 
bird, that hangs, stuffed and swinging, as a rare curiosity, 
in the great Museum at Madras, is a single Hurgila. I un- 
derstood the intelligent 'Curator of the Museum, a native 
gentlerfian, to say that he had never seen the bird alive. At 
any rate, it appears never to visit Madras of its own accord. 
It is strange, if true, that Bengal should exclusively possess 
this gigantic crane, .which so loads down our pepul trees, 
after devouring all things about the city which offend the 
flenses; which stands nightly on guard, a hundred strong, 
around the roof, and on the sky-rail, of the Government 
House; which makes all our ceuieteiies more ghastly by his 
doleful presence among the tombs and obeli ks ; and finally, 
shares with kites and vultures and the flames, at the awful 
Burning Ghat, dissolving corpses. Of all the scavenger ns- 
eistance rendered us by the Adjutant— Madras has none. 
With us only, that strangest of all birds is at iiome. 

But I must hasten on. 1 had intended to give you some 
account of tlie public institutions of Madras ; of its Churches, 
Mosques, and Temples, several of which last are more im- 
posing than those in this region ; of its schools,— Hindoo, 
Mahomedan and Christian ; of its Utuversiiy, which I visited 
in every recitation room ; and of its Museum, containing well 
arranged specimens of nearly all -the stones and woods and 
metals in Southern India ; I intended to speak *of .the ' Klliot* 
Sculptures there, that remind one of the Elgin Marbles in 
tfie British Museum, and are even more exciting to the 
antiquary. The Mahomedan Library, from which books go 
out and return daily, is a unique Mussulman institution, 
established by Dr. Edward Balfour, which 1 examined with 
deep interest. 1 would have said |i few words of the enter- 
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follow, in your newspaper reading,^ the Railway Enterprixe, 
the Geological Survey, under Mr, Wall, as the lately ap« 
pointed Coal and Mineral Viewer of the Presidency, the 
Commission of Woods and Forests under Dr. Cleghorn, and 
last, not least, the Temperance movement in Southern India. 
All these and many other topics must be reserved for another 
bccasion. 1 would gladly have given you an entire lecture upon 
what I saw in two successive visits to the Madras School of 
Industrial Arts. What I learned from Dr. Hunter, the 
wisely enthusiastic and perseveringly devoted founder of Art 
Schools in India, would profitably fill you up an hour. 

, 1 must not wholly omit the schools ; — though I do reserve 
them mainly for another occasion. Of the Christian and Na- 
tive Schools, then, a single word. 

It appears that there are more than twice as many native 
children in the Mission schools of the Madras Presidency 
as in those of Bengal. From the (18.5.5) report of the 
Christian School Book Society of Southern India,.! learn 
the exact statistics of much that 1 could only cursorily ob- 
serve. It appears that the people long for education, and 
really hunger for knowledge. As in Bengal, the whole coun- 
try is covered with indigenous schools. Native education how- 
ever exercises little or no good moral influence. ** Most of the 
books read are in a language perfectly unintelligible to the 
children, and others make them more ignorant of truth by 
filling their minds with falsehood.” Not i few of their books 
are of the most corrupting character. Further, it is “ con- 
fessed, that even the Christian schools will never be in a 
satisfactory condition until the teachers are properly trained.’* 

Over tlie vowels and consonants, and their combinations, 
198 in number, Tamil children spend manyadayof weary 
drudgery,” and this occurs even in Christian schools, as at pre- 
sent conducted. There " among other subjects. Astrology is 
taken up and its falsity shewn. Not in this matter only, but in 
all their undertakings, the Hindoos in the mission schools, are 
urged to make use of the reason with which they have, been 
endowed by God.” 

*' Considering the importance of female education, and the 
peculiar obstacles to its progress among the Hindoos, books 
are supplied to girls* schools gratuitously” by the School 
Book Society. 

All of you, young men, who value facts as the basis of pro- 
gress in trife life, will bear in your memories the following 
statistics. They were collected by the Rev. Joseph Mullens 
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For that year we have ij^e number of children attending the 
(Christian) Tamil Schools in the Madras Presidency, with 
the cost, ill round numbers, of providing them with books, a$ 
follows : — 

o . 

-*-• 00 


American Board,, . .... 

School 

3 

Pi 

2168 

c 'Si 

(U tn 
p.;- 

W 

Rs. 

250 

Church Missionary Society, 

286 

7458 

lOUO 

Gospel Propagation Society 

173 

4736 

600 

London .Missionary Society 

281 

9537 

1200 

Lutheran Missionary Society,. . 

25 

778 

100 

Wesleyan Missionary Society,.. 

19 

756 

100 

Free Church Missionary Society . . 

20 

2500 

— 

Tlic Unitarian Christian Mission,. . 

3 

150 

— 

Total.. 

. 898 

30,083 

3250 


Besides this, I will only quote one other paragraph, that par* 
ticularly interested me, in the Christian Scliool Book Society’s 
Keporl,and then pass to the native Schools, — and close. This 
is tiie paragraph. — “As poetry has often aided great move- 
ments, and the Hindoos are passionately fond of it, an at- 
tempt was lately made to obtain short pieces from eminent 
writers, to aid in promoting the moral advancement of India. 
They would be read in English Institutions, by the 4!ile of 
Hindoo youth, and through them would act upon the masses. 
Applications were accordingly addressed to Mrs. Sigourney, 
Longfellow and Bryant, across the Atlant'c ; and to Tennyson, 
Macaulay, Dale, Tupper, and Edmeston in Englflu 1. Only 
the last two responded. Four highly valued original com- 
positions were sent out by M. F. Tupper, Esq., on “ Caste,” 
“India lleposing,” “The Ganges,” and the “ Idolator’s 
J ather.” Tims much, all too briefly, of the Christian Schools. 

Finally of the Hindoo Schools in Madras, one of the most 
imposing to the eye bears, by a peculiar turn of affairs that 
will be explained, the name of Patcbeappah’s School or 
College (pronounced Patch-par.) It fills a fine suite of rooms 
constructed for the purpose. The edifice strikes the gazer 
favorably from almost any point of the city, with its lofty 
Greek pediment and pilUred front; whicli last has the lower 
story of the main building for its base ; thus losing in 
lymmetry what it gain s in prominence. 
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PHtcheflppah was a Hindoo, and t!ie pupils are exclusively 
HJndoo bo)8 and young men. By the roll there are now 
5/5 students in this branch of ll»e school; of whom 512 
were present the day we were there ;~fine looking fellows, 
of from about 12 to 20 years ot age. I say of this 
branch, because 1 find there are three schools esiahlislied on 
the Patcheappnh foundation ; one in the city of Madras, and 
I wo out ot the rity ; at Conjeveram and Chedumbrurn : 
containing reepecluely 70 and 104 boys. But, as the fund 
also aids temale educaiiou, let me speak first of that. It is 
a distinguishing feature of educaiiou in the Madras Presi- 
d^mcj, and a point in which they wholly bear the palm away 
from Bengal, that hath sexes ate at school. 

It is particularly pleasant to observe, that even the Hindoo 
funds entitled “ Patcheappah’s Chanties,” are extended to 
girls ; though the devout old man himself probably never 
dreamed ot such a thing. 1 am indebted to the llev. Mr. 
Fordyce for some information here. It was on one»of Iris 
valuable ” Fly Leaves for Indian Homes,” that I read some- 
thing, not long since, about “The Uoyapelia Hindu School 
for girls,” or “ Balika Patslrallali.” As my lime in Madras 
was largely given to visiting schools, of all sorts and of all 
sects, 1 did not omit the Balika Patshallah at Koyapeltah, 
Allow me iherelore, in passing, to say a word of these 
girls ; tlie first wliom I chanced to see at school in India, 
not excepting the female depariiiient ot the Training School 
at Bali, across the Hooglily, whtre 1 arn privileged to be a 
monthly visitor. Since my return I have examined that 
school also, with its forty female pupils taught by the wife 
of its energetic proprietor. Baboo Chundy Churn Singha. 
It was on the 21th of November, just past, that my eyes 
were gladdened, for the first time iii India, with the sight of 
that, which alone can give woman her just influence or her 
true beauty, — I mean her early education. 1 cannot express 
to you the feelings of gratitude to man and to God, with 
which i heard daughters of India give audible proof that 
they loo could be educated. Their reading, their geo- 
graphy, their arithmetic, was liighly creditable. It delighted 
me. With my American notions of beauty, and of simplicity 
in dress, 1 was not fascinated, as some of you might have 
been, with their yellow paint upon the forehead ; or, by the 
many ornaments that pierced the ear, made a hole in its lobe 
to put their .finger through, and tinkled around its whole 
semicircle; nor even by the large ring that liung from the 
left nostril, and nartlv included the liu.s. thmuifh twUlrK /Imtt. 
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ped pearls of knowledge that were ornaments indeed. 1 
Confess to you that I overlooked all those, to me go queer, 
80 odd, 80 strange additiCnS to the Symmetry of nature. I 
did not even whisper to myself 

“ When una<lorne(t, 

Adorned the most.” 

I listened to their answers, given with intelligence and mo- 
desty, frpm the map of India on the wall, and from the slates 
which they held in their hands. And 1 inwardly thanked 
God that the day had come when Hindoo girls could be sent 
to school ; even to public school ; not only williout danger 
to their modesty and virtue, but with honor to them j^nd 
to the mothers that bore them. And then I prayed to the 
Giver of all wisdom and strength that what man had done so 
happily there, rrmn might do as happily here. 

I do not speak of tins Royapettah school for girls, as 
standing alone, or even eis holding a prominent place among 
female, schools in that region : I Bnppose there are 40 or 
50 others ! On the same day, I visited, at the Wesleyan 
Mission, a girls* school more than four times as large. 
"With about lliirty on the roll, the attendance at the Pat- 
fihalh'li was but ei|?hteen that day ; while the attendance at 
tlie Wesleyan school was nearly eighty. At the Patshallah 
the instruction was all in Telu;;oo ; no Tamil, no English, 
no needlework. At the Wesleyan school both Tamil and 
Engli')h were taught, and 1 purclinsed there some of the 
prettiest spreimens of the woik of a girl’s needle that I 
ever saw. According to their printed report, the Balika 
P!\t^haUah “ is mainly supported by subscriptions and dona- 
tions from the Etiropenn and Hindoo cornmunilies, and a 
liberal anc-ual donation (a sort of ‘ grant in aid’) from the 
Trustees of Patcheappah’s Gharities.” Mr. Fordyce, on his 
Fly Leaf” informs UvS, that “in Madras and its subiirhs 
there are six schools, originated, conducted, and almost en- 
tirely supported Iry Hindus,” and that these are attended by 
181 girls. These I understand to be public schools; i. e. 
schools always accessible to orderly and respectable visitors. 
Why should it not be the same here as therej? More than 
half the pupils of the Madras branch of the Free Church of 
Scotland Mission are girls, viz. 3/9 by the Report; which 
Report also says that these “ are of all castes, Brahmins, 
Rajpoots, Moodellys, Clretlies, Naidoos, &c. with a mingling 
of European, East Indiin and Native Christians. In all, the 
FreeChurch has eleven girls’ schools, to her nine for boys; 
that, out of aa aggregate of 2,500 pupils, there are seven 
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hundred females ; and ihis, in oneof the youngest Missions in 
the Presidency. 

But I wHiider from what I wns about to tell you ; and 
that was concerning the Patcheappah ‘Charities* as they are 
called : strictly educational charities, so far ns I could learn. 

A single word of tiie man himself. It appears that Pat- 
cheappah, whose name is destined to be honored, as if he 
were the Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeel>hoy of Madras, or a leading 
educator of Soutliern India, died about 50 or 00 years ago. 
So said my kind informant Mr. Lovery, principal of the 
Cdllege, or ns it is technically entitled “ Patcheappah*8 
school.’* AtliisdeUh, he left all he had to erect Pago- 
das \ i. e. to build idol temples in the far South. As the 
story goes, Patcheappnh’s trustees, ns originally appointed, 
proved faithless to llieir trust. That is, as I understand it, 
built no Pagodas, and somehow inMapproj)riated a portion 
of the money. The British Supreme Court thereupon called 
them to account. After examining itito the case, it appears 
they took away the trust, put tlie property at interest, and 
made themselves responsilde for it. The money grew ; until, 
after waiting for riearly lialfa century, or to about the year 
1810, Mr. George Norton succeeded in an effort to move the 
Court to take action in the matter. Tliough large and 
heavy bodies move slowly, the Couit was moved. After 
giving to Pagodas as mutdi as the donor at first intended, iti 
his Will, Mr. Norton moved the Court to give the largo 
residue, or rather the animal interest of it, to the eduealiou 
of Palcheappah’s co-religionists, the Hindoos. This, surely, 
was not a bad move. 

The original bequest had so accumulated in 1810, that the 
interest on it more than supported the Madras, Coujeverarn 
and Chedumhrmn Schools ; — with an appropriation to the 
Royapetta girls’ School, and I know not to what others. I 
remember Mr. Lovery’s saying, th-it far less than half of the 
income was absorbed by the schools ; elegantly accommoda- 
ted as they are, (though not extravagantly,) —in airy build- 
ings — with lolty rooms, and plenty of them. It would 
appear that by far the larger half of the income was given 
according to the intention of its original possessor : in other 
words, it is appropriated annually by the Supreme Court, or 
by its represeiitives, the Committee, to build and endow idol 
temples, gild idols, and fatten the priests of a faith which, 
to the present distributors of the money, is an abominable 
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not speak well of men wMo, when they have strength on their 
siile, prefer right to might ? At the worst, you see, they are 
only making Patcheappah an educator and philanthropist 
in addition to what he intended lo be. They are giving him 
glory, more than he once desired. Which of you would 
not like to be treated in the same way ? 

The name of Mr. George Norton should not be forgotten ; 
for with him the educational charities of the Patcheappah 
fund seem to have originated, or at least to have first come 
to a palpable result. It seems to me that the name of Norton 
has as just a claim to be associated with these schools |is 
that of any other man ; certainly of any man who never 
dreamed of establishing schools at all. True ; Patcheappah 
might have done very differently had he lived in these davs ; 
and partaken of the spirit of this our age of progress — when 
life has come to be defined as 

. “ One continued growth 

Of heavenward enterprise." 

Had he partaken of the high educational enthusiasm that 
stirs in the breasts of several noble men of the Hindoo body 
at Madras, there is no saying what he might, or might not 
have done, I incline to believe that he would have stood in 
Mr. Norton’s shoes, or walked in them nearly as Mr. Norton 
has. He would surely have seconded the Court’s motion, 
so far as to have willed the smaller half of his money to 
the cause of education. Do you not think so? If you do, 
allow none to say that there has been any improper meddling, 
by the Court, with that which was not their own. Let us 
try and believe that Patebeappah’s “ Charities” are after 
Patchenppah’s own heart. Surely his spirit cannot look 
down except with smiles upon those Institutions that bear 
up his name 80 proudly: while they make some of the finest 
ornamentsof the city of Madras. In the report for (18j5- 
C,) the present year, you will see that, the Principal is 
assisted by 18 tutors and masters, viz., eight English tutors, 
five Tamil, four Teloogoo, and one librarian and writing 
master. This is ai} admirable working staff, and gives the 
decided impression that a great and good work is going 
steadily forward. One of its marked features is, that its se- 
ven Trustees are all Hindoos ; faithful, I trust, and hard work- 
ing men : though we have aa faithful here, men as industrious 
and as intelligent ; if it be true, that the industry of the 
Bengalees provides more than one-third of the entire revenue 
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In conclusion; Young Men, you have heard to-night aoir 
things that should not only interest and instruct, but quickc 
you. They ought to stimulate you to broader views of life 
that you may live, not for yourselves alone, but for yoi 
country and your race. I have, though quite imperfect!] 
described to your eye a sister city, I have spoken of il 
advantages as a home, and of its disadvantages as a commer 
cial depot. I have given you its plan and ' its surroundingi 
and my first impressions of its salubrity and beauty. Yo 
see that I was in almost every thing “ agreeably disap 
nointed.*’ You have heard me testify of its hospitality, ex 
perienced without stint from generous hearts and hands 
whom 1 should offend to name. I have been reluclantl; 
compelled to pass without remark some of its chief orna 
ments, several of its great public institutions. 

You know that we of Bengal are privileged to live in a fa 
wealthier country ; at least if Governnaent reports speal 
truly ; which seem to say that Madras yields comparatively 
liule revenue, and hardly pays its way. Our hearts, 1 
(rust, are set upon a wealth that is of the mind, more that 
of the purse. We can all be lich in knowledge. In this 
direction our opportunities of acquiring wealth are such aa 
this world of Asia has never seen before. Remember how 
much beyond us, in educational institutions, are our brethrer 
of the South! They havewiore than tw'ce our number of 
native children in their best schools. Bear this in mind. As 
many of you as car. do it, fit yourselves to be educators and 
teachers of schools. Believe the words of Dr. Channing, 
that " The office of educating human beings is the noblest 
work on earth. It is more important than that of the states- 
man. The statesman may set fences round our property and 
dwellings, but how much more are we indebted to him who 
calls forth the powers and affections of those for whom our 
property is earned, and our dwellings are reared; and who 
renders our children objects of increasing love and respect. 
We go further. We maintain that higher ability is required 
for the office of a true educator of the young, than for that 
ofa statesmaif. The highest ability is that which penetrates 
furthest into [human nature, comprehends the mind in all 
its capacities, traces out the laws of thought and moral action, 
and understands the springs, mptives, 'applications, by which 
a child is roused to the most vigorous and harmonious action 
of all its fadilties. The speculations of mere statesmen are 
shallow compared with these.” You' can aid society in no 
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Gkntlkmen and Friep^ds, — You feel the exceeding 
worth of history, past and present. You set a high value 
upon princi[)les. You desire liberty for the enslaved. You 
would extend education and jnslicfe to the ignorant and op* 
pressed. You contemplate, with a thrill of joy, principles, 
philanthropic, true, generous, and right. It is surely your 
heart’s desire that knowledge, which is the spiritual 
light of God, like his material light, should bless and com- 
fort all men and not mankind only, but woman-kind 
also. This is your wish. There are men here who will 
calmly listen to any statement, ever so imperfect, concerning 
woman’s emancipation ; that is, if it present facts of real 
life : facts especially, that tell how woman is seen to be 
walking, wisely and lovingly, in the exalted range of 
duties assigned to her by her Creator. 

I shall bring yon, before closing this lecture; some parti- 
cular instances, in which woman is faithfully doing her 
proper work ; and is shewing, thereby, what woman, the 
world over, — woman in Bengal, no less tlian woman in Eng- 
land or in America, may justly do ; whether as a wholly 
domestic helper of her husband, or as an educator, or as a 
pliysician, or as an authoress, or a teacher of natural 
science, or a preacher of religion, or a philanthropist. My 
main purpose is no.t to set before you, in bright colors, a 
line of partiiular portraits; for I am no artist. My chief 
purpose is not to sketch for you a few of the women of 
America : her uncrowned queens and heroines. I have 
not the skill to do it. No ; I am not here to tell of 
certain women of America, but of Woman in America: of 
woman, man’s heaven-sent fellow and mate ; of her op- 
portunities and her aspirations ; and how, in that new 
wnrld thar 1 «»p1v 
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enterprise, woman is beginning to tell us, and practically 
to illustrate, what woman may be ; — what God meant every 
woman should be : and what woman will be, and must 
be some, day, to the overthrow of every prejudice and 
of every institution that dare stand in her way to per- 
fect womanhood. Hers is a destiny distinct, no doubt, 
Irotn man’s : because it is the perfection and complement 
of manhood. Woman’s destiny is for ever different from 
ours ; but it is the hemisphere of our hemisphere. It is 
a destiny which must be openly allowed and accepted, 
and even largely accomplished, before man can know, or 
fairly speak of either his own sphere, or of woman’s sphere. 
The perfect sphere, for either, is as yet undiscovered. Or, ^ 
if discovered, we have not yet marked it out, according to 
the will of the Creator, the^ absolute Disposer, the All 
Father. 

Talking with a highly intelligent Hindoo the other day, 

1 learned, with pain, that' the common Ilindoostanee and 
generic wrfrd for woman, “ randee,” was, in its bare applica- 
tion to any one, a stigma and a disgrace. 1 understand 
that to call any virtuous woman ** randee,” is to cast a 
stain upon her and to insult her good name. 1 will not 
believe that, in Bengal it is a disgrace to be born a woman. 
And yet what can I argue from the fearful, horrible extent 
to which female infanticide’^ has at times been carried here 
and is perpetrated even now. What means the murder of 
children by their own parents, because horn by God’s ap- 
pointment to be sisters, wives and mothers I The prevalence 
of this awful crime, (if there be any truth in history) 
calls on the men of Bengal, with a plaintive but imperative 
voice, to be up and doing in the cause of woman’s emancipa- 
tion. 

Other nations too have degraded woman. Savages always 
do so : and 1 can well remember, when something of de- 
gradation was conveyed in the word, a “ man” or a “ wo- 
man” even in my own childhood’s home, in America. 1 
will explain this. 

* “ It was subsequently to 1840, that Lieut Charters Macpliersoa 
of the Madras Army discovered that female infaotK’ide was, with the 
Khond tribes, as with some of the more civilized tribes of (’entr.il and 
Western India, a practice held in no dishonor, but generally observed 
by tlite heads of families as a matter of socidl convenienoc " 

" It was afterwards ascertained that other Khond tribes were in the 
habit of murdering their female children in their infancy ; so that among 
some of the tribes save in the case when a woman’s hr^t child was 
H girl, no single female infant was spared.” “ Villages (says t’apt, 
Maepherson) containing lOU houses, may be passed through without 

•AMinir nnn fAtnulA idiild."— J. W. KaVK. 
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There^ there are no durwant, and the stranger, be he rich 
or poor,* announces his own conning by a pull at the bell- 
wire, on a stroke of the knocker. Now, 1 can easily recal 
the time when we children would run to the door, if a 
visitor's rap, rap, rap, was heard upon it; and if, on 
opening it, we saw but an ill-dressed, dusty beggar, we would 
run back disappointed, and say, Mamma it is only a man, or 
It is only a woman, i. e., not a lady. We did not say * randee* 
— but we certainly did not use the word * woman’ as a term of 
respect. Now words are things ; and while sadly confess- 
ing that the generic word ‘ woman,’ is not yet, in any part of 
the world, the ever-honored title that it should be, I wilt and 
• do rejoice that, in America, the word has of late years re- 
ceived an increase of dignity. None but a fop will ere 
long hold the title of ‘lady’ to be nobler than that of 
woman. None but a namby-pamby orator would open an 
address to a New England audience with “ Ladies and 
Gentlemen,” rather than with the better words “ Men and 
Women (of Boston.”) 

This change upon the surface, indicates an improvement 
at the heart of things, of which this is only the blossoming- 
out and the expression. It shows that, in America, we have 
at least begun to perceive, and to confess, that the nature 
of woman, like that of man, is essentially a great, a noble 
nature. It is great m prospect; great, at least in hidden 
powers, that wait to spring forth and bless the world. It 
is noble in God-given energies, that have ns yet not shown 
themselves, because we men did not let them. 

I believe that God’s truth is with his Highness the Rajah 
of Rurdwnn, in a late appeal to Government, on behalf of 
woman in Bengal, and against polygamy. I thank God for 
the effects of that, and other accompanying appeals, “ de- 
ploring enormous abuses of the marriage institution,” and 
asserting “ the rights of humanity.” Such courageous 
charity and justice must he acceptable to Him whose name is 
Truth and Right. Such deeds, like all charity, hide a 
multitude of sins. Who can tell how many hearts beat with 
thankfulness for* the pitying words of the Rajah’s me- 
morial ; which justly declares that many Bengali women 
are “ pining away for want of objects on which to place 
the affections which spontaneously arise in their hearts ; or, 
are betrayed into immorality by the violence of their passions 
and their defective education.” While scattering words like 
these, men sow the seeds of an immortal memory on earth, 
and of immortal life beyond it. I trust his Highness will 
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continue to urge men to make room for the faculties 
of woman's nature, and give'them a chance to grow. 

Let men insult no longer the Creator of woman, by 
forbidding her to do any thing and every thing that she can 
do well. We say, in America, Let wqman do that, no mat- 
ter what it be, which she can do well. Can she do it 
with permanent success ? Then it is her right to do it. 

Can she instruct the young, and do it happily and well, 
even in public schools ? Let her teach, we say. Can she be 
a teacher, not only without injury to herself, or her family, 
but with honor and real gain, both to herself, and to them ? 
Let her be a teacher. In fact, the larger part of the public 
teaching of the young in our common schools, in the New 
England states of America, has, during the last 12 or 15 
years, passed into the hands of women. And most of them 
are unmarried women. Here is a large class of public 
benefactors, engaged in a well paid profession ; not only 
supporting themselves in a highly honorable and virtuous 
independence, but, in larger and larger numbers every year* 
doing' the work of genuine patriotism : doing the highest 
work assigned to humanity, namely, iuflueuciug and mould- 
ing character. They educate hoys, of course, as well as 
girls. It is said the hoys obey women even better than the 
girls do, and even as girls obey men. Some women prepare 
boys, thoroughly, tor entering college. Again, thousands of 
these honorable women, after labouring in their vocation and 
on salary, all the week, give their services freely on the 
Sunday, Keligion’s day, to teach the young religiously. 
And boys and girls, with no compulsion, but of their own 
free choice, flock by hundreds of thousands, in town and 
country, to our Sunday schools, to be taught the morality 
and the whole life of Jesus ; and God’s own truth and love. 
Tell me, why should not your unmarried ones, your virgin 
widows for example, I do not now say he married— but be 
educated. Why should they not he teachers, at least in your 
eenanas. The same inherent capacities are theirs, that belong 
to their sisters in England and America. The Druids and the 
Druidical, priest-led ancestry of the English, and so of the 
Americans, propitiated idol deities with human blood. 
Bengal is not now as bad as that. Then why can you not in 
Bengal, ere long, surpass the English and Americans in 
your fidelity to woman’s training, and in her true education ? 
You can if you will. It may not be brought to pass in one 
year, or even in twenty years, hut it can he done.. Nothing 
was ever completed, without a beginning ; and it is your 

‘ in malro rho KAfyinnimv i\( nrtiat vnii in Ha 
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a true education for woman in Asia. Remember^ for your 
encouragement, that “ Well bt^un is half done.** 

1 should be able, to night, to direct the train of thought 
concerning woman in America, much more to your profit, 
if some one of you, young men, would rise and te^ me how 
woman lives here in India, and wbat are her opportunities 
and aspirations in Bengal. Of this 1 know too little. 1 hear 
of her as a prisoner in the zenana. I read with deep in> 
terest all that 1 find in books, all that I see in newspapers, of 
Bengalee women, and their homes and their ways of living. 
Of course 1 read with interest all (he papers say of the 
wretchedness of your widows, and of their possible reo 
marriage and salvation. 1 find it declared in the absolute 
decrees of justice, of mercy and of God, that no pen-written 
law, of any book, however sacred, shall lift its voice against 
the Creator of man and of woman, and say, what God 
never said, namely, that an innocent virgin shall not be 
married. We say in America and in England, let the heart 
of man and of woman be free as God made k, to choose 
for itself whether it will marry or be single. 

In America, as not yet in Bengal, there are many honorable 
employments open to all women, and single women are uni- 
versally honored for .that private worth which not only 
“ makes the man” but makes the woman too. What migl^t 
not one woman, or educated widow, accomplish in her own Ben- 
gal ! — I find it difficult to explain to friends at home, how dt 
happens that the leading reform in this part of the world 
is tlie re-marriage of widows. They laugh at me. It would 
be very hard to excite an interest in America, in behalf of the 
re- marriage of American widows. So very different, there, 
are woman’s ofiportunities and her freedom. But, without 
auotlier word, let me lay briefly before you a statement of 
what really is the life of woman in America. 

A daughter is born in an American city. There is the 
same joy iu the house as if it were a son. As a little girl, her 
earliest sports naturally differ from those of her brothers. 
They, being boys, make horses of each other ; she runs about 
as merrily ns they do, but not as rudely, with her doll 
baby in tlier arms. Some of the sports of girls and boys are 
the same. Boys drive hoop, and girls drive hoop, along the 
broad side-walks an^ over the parks and of Ameri- 

can cities. Ill the winter, the boys throw balls of snow at each 
other ; so do the girls, in their part of the school compound. 
Young jnen skate over ponds and rivers, on upright edges 
of steel, aud young women too skate over the ice. steel- 
slioil. Boya tf«iii themsehea (n »hnni .h . ni.rlt. with bftM Md 
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arrows ; and not a few girls, from IT) to 20 years age, are 
good arrhers too. In all the pulilic schools for children under 
seven, the boys and girls sit together in the same classes, 
just as brothers and sisters sit together, around the break- 
fast or dipner table, at their several homes. From the 
age of four to seven years, both sexes study the same books ; 
and, without distinction ot sex, alike learn to read, write and 
cipher. From seven to the age of sixteen, both sexes attend 
the higher or grammar schools together, though care is taken 
that the gentleness of the girls shall not be brought into 
collision with the rudeness of the boys, by assigning to either 
sex its own portion of tlie school building, and its own 
recreation ground. The experiment is also being made, 
in some of the newer colleges in America, to continue 
the well guarded association of the two sexes — in and 
through a collegiate course : extending the term of study 
to the age of twenty or twenty-five years. The Honorable 
Horace Mann, President of » Antioch College, Ohio, and 
whose name- almost leads the list of practical educators 
in the United States, is instructing, in the same halls, young 
men and young women of adult years, in the highest courses 
of intellectiial discipliite. This experiment is new at Antioch 
College ; wliere there are, I believe, 1,000 students, and 
one or two women on its staff of professors. But it has been 
tried, with fair success I think, for a quarter of a century, 
at Oberlin Institute, Ohio, and also at other Institutes of 
Instruction, in the more western state of Illinois ; and else- 
where. Tlie theory beginning to prevail in America, is, that 
mind has no sex. There is no sex in souls, and therefore 
girls shall be as fhorougbly educated as boys. Thus, of late 
years, several Female Medical Colleges have been incor- 
porated ; for example, in Boston and in Philadelphia ; and 
these Colleges, open only to women, are getting established 
in other cities. It is thought that none can treat the dis- 
eases of women better than female doctors, if well instructed. 
Midwifery seems destined, in time, to pass mto their hands ; 
and already, several energetic and honored women have re- 
ceived diplomas, and write against their names -the tHle of 
M. D. More than one woman of America, is now per- 
fecting her medical education at the ho9||)ital8, and even in 
the dissecting rooms, of Paris. See, here, an instance of the 
opportunities and high professional aspirations of woman 
in these days ? 

But let me hasten to examples and first tell yon 
of the life and aspirations of that strictly domestic woman- 
hood, which ii almost iinivtrBal in Americn. I hove in 
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mindawomfln who is a member of a h«ppy family in New 
Kngland. Her school days passid, as I have already described 
those of her sex, in healthful study and gentle play. Though 
1 remember, as a domestic legend, that one of the boys, 
her school day companions, was once asked by the teacher, 
What^ he was crying for, and replied that That little girl 
had shaken her fist at him. The enerjietic girl grew up at 
home, amidst a happy family of brothers and sisters, free 
10 go and come, free as a bird, a domestic blessing to them 
all. Ill the kitclien and in the parlor, at the piano or at 
meals, up-stairs and dowii-stairs, she was a helper and a 
comforter. She made herself, for eight years, the faithful 
nurse of a sick elder sister, before that sister died. 1 know 
not how many years she waited faithfully on her father’s 
most trying infirmities before he died. Her mother was 
twelve years confined to her bed, before she died : and 
during that protracted period of watching and nursing, for 
<lay and night, most eligible' (<lTer8 of marriage were re- 
fused by that heroic heart, on her mother’s account. Slie 
loved her mother, as it aeemed, better than herself. Again 
for fifteen years, partly coincident with those already men- 
tioned, and parlly subsequent to her mother’s death, this 
'woman in America’ did all (liat a sister could do for a 
brother ; who died at last of one of the saddest forms of 
ihal lingering disease, epilepsy. Thus in serving and nursing 
her sister, her father, her mother, her brother, this devoted 
soul has spent the larger part of her life. Free as the air, 
to go out and to come in, as she pleased, and at all times ; 
free to marry or remain single, as she pleased, — she has led 
a secluded life of dotrieslie duty, under the guidance of the 
Bible and the smile of God. ' An approving conscience has 
kept her happy in a life of often painful self-denial 
for the good of others. She was always cheerful, and is 
cheerful now ; now tliat her rirli auburn hair has turned 
while as almond blossoms. She is not sorry that she 
was never married. The many children of her near relatives 
are as her own ; and she lives, a benediction to all about 
her. A doaen homes wait, with doors wide open for her, 
and eacli*wonld delight to keep her all the time. She pre- 
fers, however, to remain at the homestead where her father 
and mother and sister and brother lived and died. Nor 
is she the only unmarried member of that happy household \ 
a family of wliich she is the guardian and half director. 
For, ok that circle of brothers and sisters (comfortably 
wealthy, by their own exertions, as they have ever kept 
themselves^ all have chosen to stay unmarried- with qpb 
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exception, nflmoly, tlie eldest son. All the rest 
bRve li^ved together rs hufty Wees, in the house which they 
knew RS children ; in the house of their father. — Such is 
the life of lORoy n womandn ChrisliRu America. Such, rs 
you see, are her home ()p[)Ortnnilies Hiid lilxTties, Rod her 
sisterly and dftnp;hterly aspirations. In all re3j)ect8 she 
sits or moves among. i\er male relfttives, at school, at table, 
and in times of worship, as an cqu'vl among equals. Ah! 
Why should these things he all disallowed among you ? and 
be thought impossible or absurd ? 

Many a woman who is a keeper at home, like tlie one I 
have just described, liHS been more widely known than this 
ot>e, ont of her own house, by having early learned to 
exercise her power of expressing her thouglits and airccliona 
through the pen. Did time permit, I conUl sprak niiuufe- 
ly of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, whom it has been my 
privilegt* to meek in Boston, and who is known to yon as the 
writer of that s/nlly true bo(.k Uncle Tom’s ( abin,” a wmk 
full of the luvnane spirit of Christianity. She ia a tliorough- 
ly domestic person. She woubl never have l>een known to 
India, and have elsewhere become, by ber wiiiings, the 
benefactor of millions, had she not been taugiit, in lier 
girlhood, to express her thoughts easily in willing; and 
had she not also been a constant and tireless reader ot 
good books. Why should it not be thus with tlie (laughters 
of Bengal ? Why not teach them to read and to write g(-od 
books ? Nothing jimys so vrell. Tfiere are, in Bengal, ns 
they tell me, b0,000 schools ; such as ought to leach all 
the people to read. But what have the people to read? 
What vernacular works are they leading ? JV/mt hooksi 
shall this people read, — is a fearfully irojiortant question. 
Would they might he written by Woman in Bengal ’ 
Would they might come out of the tender and pure, the 
loving and feeling hearts and minds of eduoaled Bengalee 
mothers, and sisters and daughters, of the generation that 
is just being born ! Would that those who are now infants 
might all be trained to read and write. Would it not add to 
them fresh lovelinets and a new beauty ? — Yea! 

« I could speak, as I must not now, of Mrs. Child, a 
well known American writer ; of Mrs. Sigourney and her 
books ; ot Miss Sedgwick ami liers, of Mrs. Hale and hers, 
and of many a Lucretia Davidson, a Grace Greenwood, 
and a Fanny Fern. 

I have named American women, but England has ^8 many 
and ns good. Female writeis live in all Christian lands. I 
could tell of nigh a dozen, living in America, who are success- 
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ful Newspaper Editors : and of as many writers of works on ' 
science, women who are ornaments of their sex, beloved and 
honored. Bat suihce it now to say, that authorship is a field 
of remunerating and beneficent labor, open to educated 
woman, all over the world,— and even in the zenatia. There- 
fore be it your duty, friends of God hu^ man, to do all you 
can for female education in Bengal. Let each man of you 
educate one, and begin to-morrow. You have one or two 
Bengalee works vvritten by women. Anthorsio'p (hen is native 
to Bengal authorship ; which is the giving of one’s holiest 
thoughts to comfort, to cheer and to instruct, in sickness 
and in IipaUIi. Authorship, .as yon see, wljiie it need interfere 
with no home duty, makes woman a silently ministering 
angel, far, far beyond tlie little primal circle of her home. And 
when, in death, she rests from her labor.", lier better part, 
her recorded thoughts and hopes, ;v;inein to her children’s 
children. They will be her own and Ii'‘,r country’s 
monument and praise for intteld a„e3. 

I have spoken of woman in xVmerica, unmarried woman, as 
the cheerful kteper at home, and the suiishine of a whole 
house. I have Spoken of worn ni as a writer of books: and 
of woman, in ns a teneber of the young— an educator. 
In that eouuetfiva i might have spoken to you of Miss 
Catherine Beetdior, tlio cider and never married sister of 
Mrs. Harriet Bceclier Stovvo. That clue; sister (fathei ine, did 
much, as I am told, of the arduous woik of preparing six 
of her hrother? for the university. And these sis sons of 
her father, Dr. Lyman Beecher, now iu a gioen old age, are 
all more or IC'S eminent as redigioua teachers and moral 
reformers. Two or tliree of tiiem are very influential men. 
Not ronteot with this teaching, Miss Catherine Beecher 
has been corrying forward, for lO or 13 years, an immense 
educational enterprise, for tho newer states of her native 
country ; and esf)ed'-,IIy intended for, though not confined 
to, the peoj)lc dwidiin'r in tim grrat Mis3issi))pi valley, 2,000 
miles long, and from ThlO to 800 broad. Here it is that 
Miss Beecher’*s plans, nobly seconded as tiiey are by male 
coadjutors* aim to reach and cdu^at:) more than a miliion 
neglected children. I cannot ddatc upon this enterprise j 
though, after having seen her College for preparing teachers, 
at Mdw'aukee, in the North Western state of Wisconsin, and, 
as a traveller through parts of that Mississippi valley, I could 
easily say*of. this woman, and in general of woman as an 
Educator,— more than you would have Datieu ce to hear. 
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*Jike timt of Miss Alexander and others, is well known in 
Boston, United States : and long may it be honored, as that 
of a pioneer in this department of the widening work of 
womanhood ! 

Of woman as a public Teacher of Ueligion, I. will only 
Bay one word. It is this. Wlieu visititjg MngUnd in the 
year 1842, anl especiaily London and its m*ighhourhood, 
1 expressed, to hospitahh* friends there, a great desire to see 
and converse with Mrs. Fry. Mrs. Fry, as you are aware, 
is not now living. She belonged to the Society of Friends, 
or Quakers ; whose habit is to acknowledge no sex in souls. 
Let the soul of a true uihu or woman have a right word to 
speak, and the Quakers say, “ It is from God. It is not 
of man. Let it be spoken.” Tluis it hecaine the cnsiorn 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Fry to speak to a crowd (»f women, when 
her warm heart drew lier to, visit the female coiix ids and 
their children, in the great London jirisnn, the Old liiiley. 
She felt strongly moved, as from Heaven, to speak to them ; 
and so she did speak. She became, Iroin long jiractice, a 
preacher of liigh truth. She often sp.dce as a religmus orator, 
and her voice, of wonderful sweetoes's, has inelied many a 
stony heart. Well \ when I said to my friends in L nulon 
— Pray, let me see, let me hear Mrs. Fry, —tiiey answered Ijv 
repeating the names of several American women, whom t hey 
thought even more eminent as religious teachers. I re- 
member their saying, “ Have you seen and heard Mrs. 
Lucrelia Mott,” and when 1 ans>aered No, they langhed, 
and said, You had belter first hiMr Mrs Mott, and then tliink 
about hearing Mrs Fry. Thi.i Mrs. Mott I have since heard. 
She is now far advanced in life, and is still a preacher. And 
80 are younger women, (not all of them belonging to the 
Society of Friends,) speaking God’s truth with perhuubive 
power to crowds of American listeners. Angelina Gritnke and 
her sister are well known. A Miss Brown, whom 1 have also 
been privileged to meet, was not long ago, settled in a New 
York pulpit, over a regular church. But of woman as .a 
preacher and minister of Divine Truth, the present age lias 
less to record than the times o( the Apostles, and of Anna 
the prophetess. 

Finally, of woman as a Philanthropist, I must, at the risk 
of wearying your patient attention, say a closing word. Omit- 
ting all mention of the Auti-Slavery cause, and of other great 
public enterprises that vroinau aids in America, I have vividly 
_IiefQre me now. one, of whose singular s uccess, in bene fi: ting 
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tlie women of America are domg, in the cause of Peace ar 
of ('hastily, of the prisoner, tfie mariner and the orphai 
Of the “ Martha Washington (the IMother of Washingtor 
Association,'* instituted to aid the wives and cliildren of ri 
formed drnnkar()s, I say nothing. Of many other fernal 
societies, ol 10, Ih, 20 years standing, k s«y noftiing. I wi 
(’onfiiie myself strictly to a few facts conierning one womai 
a Philanthropist, who is just now, or was very lately, i 
England ; and whom 1 shall cal), in blank, Miss D., on 
of the most shrinkingly modest and retiring and reserve 
of women. Miss D, is a native of Hoston. Slie commencec 
wlien liaiiHy Ijoyoiul her childhood, teaching a private schoo 
and wilting and publishing honks for children. She was, fror 
the first, a devoted disciple of the Hev. Dr. Channing, Durin 
irmch ot the earlier part of her lile fehe was a volunteer 0 
borer in his Sunday School. She seems to have been, if 
may so say, horn religious ; and*with an irrepressible desire t 
do (idd’s will on earth as it is done in lieaveiT. Thanks t 
faith (ill parentage, .she h.iiged to put forlli every faculty i 
(Jli'iisiian dcvoiiun to the good of otiiers. Eourteen or fiftee 
veins ago her attention was providentially, nr as men sa 
nccitlent'dly, called to the terrible nnsmanagernent of th 
pauper insane; a elass of wretched beings who lay, fo 
the most (oirt, haired np, caged and ch.ained, in tlie garret 
and ont*!)uildiiigs of the alms houses and jails of her naliv 
st.ite. Tlio pro[)Hr treat ment of mentiil or brain disease, — tha 
is, with a gentlenc.s even beyond what is due to othe 
(iisease-''!, had begun to he understood, but was hardly niv 
wiiere put in practice. Miss D. undi'rstood this ; and, at i 
time when she had hetn charged by her physician, on hc 
count of weak lungs, to lay aside her habit of visiting (hi 
poor at tin ir homes, she happened, (as we say) to hear i 
rem^i k made, at the door of her (>linrch, that decided th 
whole after-course of life. The remark was to this effect 
viz., that in the East Cambridge Jail, (Camhriilgo being i 
suburb of llo^ton and visible Irorn Miss D.’s windows' 
were a nnnih^ of crazy jicople, m>t managed as they ough 
to he, unS withont a fiiend to help them. Early in thi 
moiniog ol the day after the remark was heard by Misi 
J)., she WHS politrdy admitted as a visitor of the Eas 
Camiiridge .lad ; and dc'iarted, after an hour, with thi 
fVeliiig ihat God, and her master Jesns ('hrist, had sent lie 
there a messenger of mercy. Kefiecting upon what sin 
had seen, she asked herself if it were possible that any othei 

OI UmiE IwwiBa ir. n rcn»K . .oar t n 
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of crime, yet associftted with criminals ; so capable of cure* 
yet abandoned as incurable ; so deserving of the highest 
charities of the sound-minded and the humane, yet so 
harshly bound with chains, and fed and bedded like the 
brutes. Sh% was not content with asking ike air this 
question. She must go and see for herself. Like the [’good 
Samaritan she must come where the sufferer was ; she must 
go to him and bind up his wounds. Thus she went to the 
next town, and the next, from day to day. In due time she 
had visited nearly all the 300 or 400 towns of her native 
state. I think there was hardly a village poor-house where ^ 
one or more insane patients were not discovered. And many 
of them were found to be treated like those at Cambridge : 
Borne even more abominably. Cn her return to Boston, her 
carefully written journal shewed the appalling condition of 
little short of four hundred men and women. It was clear 
that an Asyjum ought to be built wherein these scattered 
wretches could be brought together, under enlightened 
treatment. The great question now was, how the facts, in 
her single possession, could he made to build that Asylum. 

At first, she shrank inslinclively from the duly of an appeal 
to the public, in her own name. Slie had now come to full 
womanhood : but she had done good only in private. She 
could not bear to think of having her name in the news- 
papers, or of being made a centre of many ejes. She at 
first invited to her house several friends who were members of 
the legislature, and before one after another, she laid her 
journal. They said they would try and see what could be 
done about it. ^\'eeks passed, Ijowevcr, and nothing was 
done beyond a little talk. They finally told Miss D. plain- 
ly, that nothing would be done, unless she herself, who was 
the only competent witness of the misery to be healed, 
would prepare a memorial to the Legislature in her own 
name. This, she .at once decided, that slie could not and 
would not do. Weeks passed. Her dreams, meantime, were 
haunted night after night, with maniac cries to her, — to her 
alone, for help. Till, finally, her resolution to avoid publicity 
gave way. Her light must shine before men. So she wrote 
out and presented her memorial. And it had its effect. I 
do not say that an Asylum for the insane would not have 
Ibeen built in Massachusetts without it. There were two or 
three then existing^ such as They were. But they were 
not sufficient. They were neither intended for paupers, nor for 
mch as could pay next to nothing. Certain it is that more than 
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her revelation of astounding facts so told upon the publid 
mind, and upon the public purse, that, under God, this single 
devoted soul was made an important link in the chain of 
causes, that effected so much for the insane poor of 
Massachusetts. 

Tliat arduous journey through all parts of her own sta^d . 
was too much for Miss l).*s enfeebled frame, and shd 
gratefully accepted a friend’s invitation to visit a neighbour- 
ing state. On her way through that state’s capital citjr 
of Newport, and when they were within an hour’s ride of the 
sea-side cottage, where Miss 1). was to find rest, it happen- 
ed that her fnend stopped to make some purchases. It also 
that the city jail was near the spot where Miss 
1). sat in the carriage, waiting for her friend. From the 
upper windows of the jail she thought she heard a maniac 
cry. She immediately left the carnage and was admitted to 
the jail. Presently Miss D. ajfproached the carriage, but 
not to enter it again. “ 'I'he God of all mercy has given me 
work to do,” she said to her friend. Remonstrances were 
kindly but fiimly met, and from that hour she began a 
visitation of the ciiies and towns of llie state of Rhode 
Island, similar to that which had been accomplished in 
M.issnchiisetls. Upon that visitation followed a memorial 
to the Legislalure of Rhode Island: and favourable action 
was taken oj'oii this memorial, v.hieh reported facts con- 
cerning tlie conditinn of the insane, that might have moved 
hearts of stone. Three or four months journeying from 
town to town were usually found sufficient for the inspec- 
tion of one state. And I iiave only lime to add that from 
that day, fiflceit years ago, to this day. Miss D. has travelled, 
travelled, tracelled, all the time, not resting for one single 
week, uniil her late journey to Kngland. Nor even in that 
has she rested from her mission of mercy. 

She seems to 'herself not to have chosen that work, so 
mucli as the woik has chosen her, and called her, as from 
heaven. And what is the result ? It is that her memorials 
have gone up t*i more than seventeen states of the American 
Union, anS not one has failed of a response. So that now 
she sees as many as seventeen Asylums, built each in a 
separate State, and at the public charge, in answer to the 
call that Mercy’s self has made to men through her pen, and 
by her voice. The least cost of any one of these seventeen 
Asylums,* I am told, is 130,000 dollars or Rs. 260,000. 

Besides which a bill has twice, nearly passed the General Oon^ 
a .L , TT ■ .*41, I n iir— ■ •nr-i, i •.ii ii i .i. 
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equivalent in money — two croresof rupees, — are soon, I hope, 
to be appropriated to llie care and cure of all insane 
persons, who shall hereafter put themselves under hospital 
treatment, in the newly formed States. See, here, what one 
woman can do, for God and for humanity, — as a true and 
wise Philanthropist ! 

^My friends, we are born into an age of Revolutions. Night 
is revolving into day. The darkness is passing, by re- 
volution into sun-light. The revolution of the earth on 
its axis can be stopped, sooner and easier, than the re- 
volution of opinion, and the progress of love and truth. 
God has said “ Light be !” and light is come ! The light 
of Christ, as he went about doing good, is destined every 
where to give liberty to the captives of ignorance and 
oppression, and to open the prison doors to them that are 
bound. See whnt a change is already come, where it is 
free to come I Instead of tlm old universal maxim Might shall 
be light; '^e turn the inverted world U))8ide ilown, fuid 
say, Only right shall be might. Like a soul kindled to life 
under the ribs of deatlt. Justice Iras come to life, and liar- 
berism yields to her. The brute nakrire in man is not much 
longer to be uppermrst. A. religion of fontulince and trnllr 
berjtSt'eelr man and man is come to all nations. Keligion 
based on the (xcerding worth of a mind ; the value o.f a soul ; 
the essential greatness of a human heart immortal. We 
have now, for the first time, a religion sustained hy the 
wholly new principle, as true as new, that the moral and 
spiritual elements are the .same in all men ; and the same 
(not in degree bnl; in Kind) in man as in God. Goodness 
is goodness, the same on earth aw in heaven. — Wiih or without 
high culture, we can all see and hear this truth, and work 

for woman, by its light. ILsides, we have all of us, 

whether men or wr.nun, the {icime elements of tlionght 
and language, imagination, reason end memory ; llie si me 
love of home and country ; the same sense of sublimity, of 
duty, and of prayer. In all is seen the elemrutal love of 

goodness aird of iloing good, the love of right, the love of 

God. 1 hese and many more ai**, in capmitv, God’s rqual 
gifts to every man. They are man’s in the mere fact ol his 
rtianhood. They are equally the capacities of every woman : 
and hers in the fact ol her womanhood. 

Be it our special work, as men and brotherp, and the 
children of One Fatlier, to see that woman shall possess her 
faculties and divine powers, not in mere latent capi city, but 
BinyiniiiuLuyiiMyBii^^MiXha Mruld’jujttiMimflaL 
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l)e{i;inning in America : where every social institution of 
tha past is brought under free discussion and amendment. 
Passing over from America, it has also affected England : 
and is not to rest until it has encircled the world. I close 
with a single sentence that bespeaks English opinion on this 
great subject. You will find it in a late number of the 
Friend of Indian as quoted from the Christian Times of 
the 22 (ui of August last. The article is entitled “ The 
(Crimean Sisterhood,” and refers ^ of course to what was 
done by Florence Niirhtingalc, and her sisters in toil. The 
words are these : ” Wonmu’s mission is no longer to be 
limited by the lesser conventionalities of every-day life, but, 
while lier chaste lijid gentle dignity is kept sacred in every 
walk of duty, — paths as yet scarcely trodden are hereafter to 
be opened to her, and public opinion will henceforth beckon 
her onward to more arduous enterprises ; and raiSe around 
her footsteps a rampart of defeuc^, to protect her always 
against the slightest approach of insult, ol levity, or of dis- 
Ijoiior. 



APPENDIX. 


R icfi of a prayer, by the U«v. Mr. Hiode, tha 
lited to the 3rd European Regiment in India, by 
with the following, addreaa 

P#ith pleasure the opportunity which has been 
Kftfentiijg to the 3rd European Regiment their 
i a gratifying circumstance to me to be enabled 
nf Officera and men who have chosen this ser* 
lift of a future glorious career, tba Standards 
them in time of danger and of difficulty, 
er remind them of the important duties they 
for their country and sovereign, 
be eventually emblazoned with the names of 
ion in which they may have been engaged I 
It my hopes are for the blessings of peace, and 
Hirer be equally deserving of honour and re- 
*0 ItObTeui of a regiment distinguished for its discipline 
odni^el. 

jjil'fciijf ‘powerful and all merciful Providence constantly 

t^Hs# tlandardd, and the officers and men serving under 
% ^ih'liis apciciial favor and protection.” 

KI'q « he abbye tdllresa Oolouei Riddell replied in the following 

Ak8on; 

apar bc^uaes the pleasing part of rny duty on this occasion 
r you Wl behalf of the officers and men of the 3rd European 
iHIb Blid h thanks for the great hmior 

^ , I’ll, ‘uO# conferred, in presenting their colors; colors which 

guarded by us most carefully and zealously 
^ interest shown by you on 
^tlr# generally by our countrywomen, in all 

Iflbtl it^yi followinff the noble example of our beloved 
ndvHT^n Queen Victoria, forms one of the greatest 
mIgfUlm tb 4eH4* ^ valor and glory, and I trust that when- 
.b^ 9 k^ 4 y.^er 8 of our being called into , active service, 
the 3rd European Regiment will ever be 
1]^ now maiden fulda of their bannera being 
of many brilliant achievements. 

"Englishman” of Jiouory 16, J8S7,] 
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OP THE 

Oi^LOUTT^ mission:. 


The Mis'sion has six departtneiits ; namely:*— 

(1.) Its Schools (eniploylnf^ 27 snlaried teachers) in Calcutta, Salem and 
Secuiidciahad. (2.) Preachinp; aiid% Lectnrin" jn dllF*"rent parts of India. 
(3.) Tile ^^enoral Newspaper Press. (4.) Its work in the Temperance (janse. 
(5) Its own Freely-disti ibnted Tracts, and the sale and distribution of lha»ks. 
(d.) An extended postal Correspondence. 

Total nutnlMr of our pupils, made and female, in Calcutta, 3,483. 

Diirinj; twenty years we have printed one hundred tracts, lectures, Sia ; of 
which cij'litv-one are original and from the pen of the Mi.vsionary; and 
nineteen (marked in the list with an asterisk) are Bengali and Tamil 
translations, by native pentlemeu ; or feprints ol American tracts and 
sermons. They give a total of pages 2,3i>0^491 ; lUiarly all gone, — given away ^ 
to inquirers. 


No. Batb. 


1855. 


1 

1 Sept. ... Manual of Prayer and Praise, (liturpfy. 50 copies, 63 pannes) .. 

2 ‘ Rigliteousness first’ or ‘Chriatianity as God’s righteousness’ 

3 Oct. ... ‘ ChrL'-tinnity in the words of Christ’ (a tract) 

4 ^ov. ... Discourse on the death of Hon, Abbott Lawrence 

6 „ ... Circular Letter to Christians of other denommutions 

(j Dec. ‘ Prayers for the ChrUtiau Life* (a tract) 


Ko. of 
Paixes. 


2,«00 
3.. 300 
2.100 
U.OtJO 

uoo 

3.U00 


1856. 


8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

U 

15 

16 
17 


Jan. ... 'Tltiitarianism and its progress itt America,’ (Lecture)t ... 21,350 

*... First ilalf-vearly Report ... ^ ... ... ... il.OOO 

Feb. ... ‘ Christian Dibertv ; Assent and Dis'^ent,’ (Lecture) ... 21, .150 

,, ‘ Cm tanan view of Christ,’ (Lecture) .. ... ... iy..32'> 

March ... ‘ The Divine Unity, absolute, ’(Lecture) ... ... 24 400 

„ ... ‘ The Holy GhoHt, God’s Power and Love,’ (Lecture) 24.4<i(J 

April ... ‘The Atonement, The PpodiffaPs return’ (Ltnjture) ^ ... 22,875 

„ ... ‘.Simplicity of the Cireed of Christ,’ (Lectui*e) ... 16,775 

May • ... ‘ Human Brotherhood, the true Ghin'ch,’ (Lecture) 2#4<Xr^^ 

,, ... ‘Sin; voluntary, never inhwi ted,’ (Lecture) ... ... 28,976 

June ... ‘Christ our Lorn, God's image ijind fulnw9 iu (Lecture) 84, 



1860.~(Continued.) No, of 

V Pages. 

... Bengali translation of Prayers >orthe Christian life, by Baboo 

B. 1). Hablar, with a preface of his own* ... ... 

... * Perseverance, or Pizarro’s Faith.’ (Lecture) ... ... 2*2 875 

... • The True Religion of Nature,’ (Discourse) ... ... 9 500 

... ‘The Temperance Movement,’ issued and printed by the 

Hethune Society, (Lecture) ... ... ... 7 000 

... Thild Half-yearly Report .. ... ... ... 6.000 

1857. 

... A. Child’s Prayers, Morning and Kvening, (in Bengali)* ... 60 > 

... To the Young Men’s Literary .Association, Bhowanipore, a 

Lecture on ‘ Woman, in Ameiiea and m Bengal’ .. 31.200 

... ‘ A Visit to Madras,’ a Lecture to the Young iten’s Literary 

Association, Bhowanipore .. .. . 29,110 

... ‘ One hundred Scriptural Arguments for Unitarian Christianity’ 

revised and reprinted, with a ‘ Declaration of Opinion’* . 8,000 

... A Declaration of Opinion made in October 1853 by the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Asoieialion* ... .. 1,000 

... First Lecture of Mr Dali’s 2nd Winter Course; On St. 

.John’s Proem, ‘ The Word was (lod ’ ... .. 22,100 

... ‘ The Temperance Movi'incnt in Alodern times’ ; issued by the 

Unitarian Society, ILi'etiiref . ... . 28.050 

... The Lord’s Pravor m Bengali,* (on cards) ... l,oi>0 

... No. 2, of Mr. Dali’s 2tid Course, ‘ Chnst’.s Word our only Creed’ 2*2 l>00 
... No. 3, of the same; ‘ The (Miildhood of Jesus’ ... ... 32 M7U 

... No. 4, ‘ Christ’s Ideal of M.inhood’ . ... ... 10 0 50 

... No. 5, ‘ Clu'ist’s Doctrine <)l Forgiveness of Sins’ ... .. 2L‘220 

... No. 6, ‘ R('pentanoe and Faith’ . ... ... 20,860 

... No. 7, ‘Cod’s Inspiration of Men and of Books'** .. 17.300 

... To the Jouye Training Seluxd, on Complete Education, (Printed 

by that School) ... .. .. .. 8,180 

... To tho lliridu Metropolitan College, (an address) . 6,000 

... No. 8, of Mr. Dali’s 2nd t^ourse ; ‘ The ln<»piralion of the Bible’ 17 .100 
... No. 8, (2nd part) of ‘The ln‘;piration of th(' Bible’ 6,000 

... Memoir of tiie Unitarian Mission from l82l to 1828, entith'd 

‘ An Appendix, &c ’ (eondenseil and repnnli'd)* ^ . 21,006 

... No, 9, of the Second Course, (part first) ‘ Salvation by Christ.’ o.OOO 
. . Fourth Half-yearly Re|port ... . ... 7.200 

... Account of the ‘ (Jovernraent Wards’ Instil ution 
... No. 9, of the Second Course (part second), ‘ Salvation by 

Christ’ ... . ... ... .. 6,000 

... JiuMoo's Triurajih,’ Tract by Philip J. (k Gangnoly* . 12,000 

... Dr. Lant Carpenter’s sermon ou the Life and Death of Ram- 

ALdiun Roy’ (reprint)* .. . ... ... 11,700 

... Appeal to friends for pecuniary aid, (a letter) ... ... 750 

1858. 

... Six Morning and Evening Prayers and Hymns* ... ' ... 16,000 

... Filth Half-yearly Bepoit ... ... ... .. 13,050 

... Apj)endix to llie fon'going . .. .. 3,110 

... ‘Tho Baptism of Repentance,’ (a hymn, printed freely by the 

Baptist Mission Pres-s) ... ... . . .. 1,100 

... Pope’s Un'versal Prayer, (printed by request of tho son of Ram 

Mohuu Roy, and at his charge)* ... ... ... 1,000 

‘ True Patriotism in Bengal,’(a lecture given at Chinsurali to 

the Bidotshahinee Shova, who paid for printing it) ... 25,000 

... The same ro-printod in the “ Englishman’’ . . 3u,000 



Xo. 

01 


62 


6:i 

6t 

(>o 


1858. — (Confinuod.) 

.lune ... Extracts fivMii ‘ liarfj Mnhun Roy’#, appcalfl in behalf of ‘The 
Precepts of Jesus with, a bincrviiplur»rtl sketch .. 

.Tilly. ... ‘ Precepts of Jesus,’ (sixty patresof the New TcHtiiment,) seiccleil 
by Ketri Mohun Roy. This etlition was paid for, JOO Rupees, 
by 4 Hindoo pfentlemen’* 

,, ... On ('omplete Education ; given at Goberdanga^and paid for by 

the Zemindar 

j\iig. ... Sixth Half-yearly Report . . 

Sept. ... Mrtnoir of Kara Mohun Roy, (fragments of, given to the 3 

Daily Newspapers) 

„ ... Cansi'sof tho partial success of the (ilovcrnuicnt Art School 

(letter) 


No r 
Page! 

6,0 

6T.0 

1.3.8 

lO,.', 

10.0 

7, Ml 


18.'i9. 


t)7 Keh .. Scvonlh TTalf-venrly Report , , ... 0 ri 

OH June . ‘ vV plan of Life’ liccture (punphlefs anil the newspiiper ) , oH,0i 

O'.) Dee. . ‘ Precepts of .le^us,’ (in go 1(1 I’lengah hylhihooJt D. ll.ildar) — 

witli notes seh'cted from Norton, Javermoio and ollieib,— * 

180 page.s-- 600 copies ... ... ... ... 00,0 

1800. 

% ti 

70 Feb. ... Eighth Hair-vcarly Report ^ .. ... ... pl 8i 

71 .Inni' . • The I’nit.'iiiaii Name',* True Thiity, (re-pnnt) .. ... 

7‘2 July ... ‘ Religion and ^^orallty,’’* (re p) ml) .. . O.u 

7 5 Aug. , ‘ Tlie miiMoial tendencies of the eomuion doctrine' of the Vica- 
rious Atoiieinenl.’* {re-pimt) .. 3,3 


71 Sept. ... ‘ I se and meaning of the Icriiis Devil and Satan m Sciiplnrc 

(n*-prinfe(l — by recpiestand at costof W’^. T Jr , of our ('oin- 
initti'e. -like the three priredirig m>i mons, from a vol hy our 
l.oiMMilv d(‘parted brother of 'I'eiincsec, Rev. Charh'S Al. 
Taggiil) .. . 6,6 

7."i Nov. . Nintli Report of the TVIissioii firMBwaZ reports now) .. 11,7 

76 Dec. ... Appendix to the Nintli Report ... ... ... 1,5 

1801. 


77 J.sn. ... Ti^oshar Hindoo Hvmns and Songs ; compiled by our native 

bend mnster. Mr Nmghee* .. . . . . IS Ol 

7S Eel) 'J'lieodore I’arkei 's Hy mn to Jesiis, , ")()(■ copies 5( 

79 Alar. ... Jieeliire on 'I’lie Laws of True Life, printed by the Alulhek 

Family Club .. ... ... ... ... 11,0 

lIii 1862-3 Mr. Dali was in America.] 


1801. 


SO Feb, ' Lc'etiire to the Rratri Somnj, Puidwan, on Tjifo ahd its 

• Elements; printed by them .. . 7,6 

81 Feb. ... Lecture at Hurdwan, on The war in America. (600 copies) .. PJ,.i 

[Suspension of truer, printing, till the traela on h'liid should 
be d'stribiited — content with fr(n|iient eontribulions to Iho 
New sjiapers, Kiif/hshmaii, Dmlif Nncs, Jlfirror, if e. 

Air. Jf.dl lias, in his 20 yeais. cfuitubuled not le.vs than ‘200 
^ aftielt'.s, leltei.s, revufu^s, Ac. to the Calculi a iVss.TV . ^ 

82 Decf ... Eleventh Report of the miR.siun, 2 pagi's, 300 eopie.s 

JSf B — From liia arrival in India (1855) Mr. Dali has, until 
ri'cently, sent home fortnightly letters ; extracts from winch 



Date. 


1869. 


Nn. of 

PflgOS. 


Jan. ... Lecture ; TetnperAnce in America since tbe close of the War,— • 
given in tho theatre of Fort William, Calcufta. In the 
Daily Kewa l,60fl copies, and in pamphet, 60<) copies ... 20,000 

Mar. ... A tract on Our duty and opportunity in India; written in ’ 
Bo^on. 

!Nov. ... The ftethune Society’s opening lecture, ‘The Bengali in 

London’, 18 pages— 700 copies ... .. 12,600 

Dec. ... £went_y-tivo letters to ‘The Knglishman,’ fifini Egypt, the 
D'dy Land, Turkey, &o., seren of which were studies 
of the then newly opened Canal crossing the Isthmus of 
^ Suez. Some 1,600 copies appeared in that Journal, pp. ., 480,000 
These letters appeared afterwards as a book entitled “Calcutta 
to London by the Suez Canal,” 300 pp., 500 copies, sold 
tor the bcuetit of tho Mission ... ... ... 150, OUO 

1871. 

April ... ‘ The Everliving Truth’ ; or, Essence of Christianity ; drawn, by 


permission, trom JRcv, John James Taylor’s work on tho 
Fourth Oospel— a tract of 30 pp., 5<X) copies * . 15,000 

May ,.. ‘Tho Words and Deeds of Jesus, as 1 now understand him,’ 

Ko. 1,—U pages, 600 copies .. ... ... 7,(KtO 

Due. ... A lecture, giveu at Baranagore, on ‘The Rajah Rammohim 

lio}’, 17 pp., 600 copies ... ... ... 10,'iOO 

1872. 

Feb. ... A Reviw of ‘ Siamese Buddhism’ ; (Alabaster’s) two articles 

published only m tho ... ... ... 20,000 

Sept. ... ‘llieisiu’ No. I its Gospel principles, in sixteen questions 

answered, 18 pp., 600 copies ... ... ... O.OdO 

Dec. ... ‘ Theism’— a ‘2nd edition, 6o0 copies ... ... 9,0u0 

„ ,,, Lecture on ‘ The Theist’s Creed’ (no creed but a cry) opening 

the course of Baboo K. C. Sen’s Society of Theisfcie Friend.s. 

(Koshub Babu himself presiding, 500 copies, 27 pp. ... 13,500 

1873. 

Jan. ... The Lord.s’ Prayer (analysed) as a Declaration of Faith, 6 pp., 

500 copies ... ... .. ... .. 3^(00 

Sept. ... A new Hymn B(K)k, “ Sacred Songs, for use in Schools” 

(partly original and adapted to a few tamiliar tunes, 29 pp., 

500 copies) ... ... ... ... ... 41,500 

Oct, ... A 2nd edition, ditto .. ... ... ... 4l,5u(j 

Nov. ... ‘‘ Mental Independence in India. Rammohum Roy and Appa 
Cooti Moodelliar” (f.s,, Wm. Huberts, Senior), a lecture given 
at Baranagore. Printed (m summary) in tlio Daily News, 

1,700 copies. and in pamphlet 7 pages, oOO copies ... 15,400 

Dooi. ... “ The Natural Foundation of all Religion.” A Lecture givtn 
at Baranagore As printed in fullm the Daily News. 24 
pages; 1,70Q copies, and m pamphlet 3U0 copi^ ... 48,000 


1874. 

Jar. “Natural Foundation of all Religion.” A 2nd edition at 

Wyman’s Press. 24 pages ; 600 copies ... 12,000 

J un« ... A Lticture, “ the Brahmo Somaj of Imlia, led by Babu Keshub 

^ IK'lt A-r* Sr-.L* r- * - a’. . J — ■ 



Da rP. 


T 


No 


90 -lun. 


1(10 Fob. 

]01 Miireli 


Ds7.1. . 

. Pages. 

. . Tlioi^m No. 1 ; Sixleen t|ijostion<« answoiwl” ; | (1.) Who la 
(iod? (‘i.) How is (bid our Father r (.'t ) JIowisMim 
our H»‘othpr? (4.) How la J«*sus our (jruid(>? and so on,] 
translated, ?«o^«,by.Ioslma Anthony Paul of Salem, 

into tho diiet* language of Southern India, Tamil, and 
printed at Madras. U> pages ; o'X) copies ... ... 9,500 

... A Pamphlet: ‘‘What Jesus said; and all he said ; according 
to Mark” — with thirtiTu ‘Queries’ as to certain popular 
dogmas taught in his name. Its motto, “ (.tod's Righteous- 
nc'^s (he pure theism of -lesus”. 69 pages ; 600 copies ... 29,500 

... Theism No. II. — What is Prayer ? M’bat is (\»nseienee ? Ac. 

'the Kingdom of (io'l, Heart, Soul, Mind A Will; tho 
ke>s of tho kingilom, Love, Faith, Knowledge and Strength, 

43 pages, —800 copies ... ... ... ... 3L400 


Total No. of Pages 3.300 191 


jif. H —Th(' chief work of the mission has fvHoaed the clear spiritual insight of a man 
d(•epl^ loved and (rusted by all who knew him, the late Pev. John James Tiiyler, (ho 
cidleagiK' of Martineau. 

His letter, dated tfti July 1801,^8 as follows 

“ My Dkaii Mb, Dali,, 

“ Mv ponversations with you have (leculedty confirmed me in the mpw that — eon* 
si'iermi; the dnisnms and jealousies winch aub'iHt. among Christian eliurplies and sects, and tliu 
moral eiirruption and torpor ol the native po[mla(ion,— the mode of promoting the ilnat 
evangeli/.ntioii of India is,— not so much to aim at enses of iniiividual profession (attested, it mny 
tie. hy the outiAard ceremony of Itaptism) wlooh must ha\e tho effect of isoliitiiig tlie individual 
and intercepting his moral ndliicnco on his eounfi vmen, - as tlxrough the esiaL'lishment of sehooU 
Hiiim.ited hy file CliristiiiTi spirit I Ins wni form in (he rising generation, new hahus of thought 
and life, and lay the foundation hroad and deep and strong, for a more general renovation of 
the entue race, and I'op a wise as'umption, at no \eiy distant day, if such elfoiis he strenuously 
persisted in, not only of (ho Clinslian protesMn •, hut also of tho ( hnstian lile, •• I ciuiHut hut 
think theretoie dial you are (aking (he right Coiiise in deioting the mum strength of your missiou 
to itie exteiidoii and perfeeinm of Nauvo hcIiooU ... . I have reason to know, from tho best 
nnihonty, th.it \oiir lalioiiis in thia direction ha\e met with strung a(iprovMl from a very impartial 
qnarier— the piesent ni-'hop <if Caleiitta. Mav iJod diiect and help j on, my dear fi lend, m" tlis 
good work to which with so mneli energy and selC-sacnflce you are now devut'iig vourself. I 
helieveiMo he an emiiieiitl} Chi islian work My hevt wi'-hes are with you in prosecuting it. S,! 
far as I can aid you lu it, jou may rely on the sjmpathy and support of your aflectiouato fnemi 
and brother, 

JOHN JAMKS TAYLEK," 

We have now in Caleiilta four dailr schools, two for boys and two for girla ; (chiefly Ilinduf 
With a lew Moslems and Clinstmns,) uumbeung jiji) pupils. 

.Ve/e.- AVith a few cTceptuins, ].i pages give almiit the aicragc size of the above 101 lectures 
(niets, Ac , the eo“t ot which, at ij Us, or 75 cents u page, fer 300 copiea, has always been met u 
India, uiul ofteu by Hindoos, 



Pirvn C II. A. Dall, ^L. K., in account ('urreiit wlUi the Amcncan 

Unitarian Association and the Mission in India. 
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